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Preface 


The Northfield heritage is 300 years old in 1973. Itis atra- 
dition of puritan pioneers, of preachers with dreams, and of the 
peoples' progress. 


In commemorating the 300th anniversary ofthe first settlement, 
Northfield citizens have compiled a progress report of our town 
over the last five decades. Two excellent books record earlier 
Northfield history. They are ''History of Northfield" by Temple 
and Sheldon, published in 1875, and "A Puritan Outpost" by 
Parsons, published in 1937. "Rivertown Review'"' is an effort to 
update the record. 


Time was a factor. In August 1972, Dorothy C. Pollen was 
appointed by the Tercentenary Committee to publish the 50-year 
history. In September 1972, 17 townspeople expressed interest 
in the project and the following month more citizens rallied to 
the challenge of preparing the Northfield story. Materialwas 
ready for the printer by January 1973. 


We acknowledge there will be omissions and that certain editor- 
ial decisions as to content will be questioned. The reader will 
findchapters or portions of chapters written in different styles. 
Some chapters had more than one contributor. We make no 
apology. This book represents an effort by the people of North- 
field for their friends and neighbors. 


This book is dedicated to those who served Northfield and to 
those who hold a fragment of the Northfield tradition dear to their 
hearts. 
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Northfield 


by 
John Phelps 


(Written in 1930) 


An old New England Village, 

Once leader of the van 

That northward pushed along the hills 
An outpost of the Puritan. 


A battle-ground in olden days 

Where red men made their stand, 
And twice drove back the alien white 
That settled on their land. 


Born when the sturdy pioneer 

The valley pathways trod, 

His courage backed by flint-lock crude, 
His future left with God. 


A homeland for the wanderer 
That came from over sea 
Envisioning with faith steadfast 
A race of men made free. 


A village resting by a stream 
Whose waters never know 

A fairer vale nor friendlier hills 
In all their southward flow. 


Old houses loved by many men 

Along a broad and peaceful street 
Where high above the shadowed lawns 
The arms of elm trees meet. 


Old days, old years, old memories 
That nothing ever stills. 

The voice of history echoes on 
Across the Northfield hills. 


Introduction 


Northfield is the only town in Massachusetts to embrace both 
banks of the mighty Connecticut River. Itisa town of more than 
2,400 people with a Board of Selectmen heading the government. 
There are 1,486 registered voters, predominantly Republican. 


Northfield excels in public and private education. Farming 
continues along the broad terraces of the fertile river valley. 
This townis the home of the largest pumped-storage power plant 
in the nation. Geography is varied andincludes the river, 
meadows and plains, and wooded hills. Two state forests are 
within town borders. 


During the half-century now ending, the town has undergone the 
most dramatic changes in its 300-year history. The automobile 
is responsible for many of these changes. 


Northfield covers over 35 square miles with a network of more 
than 66 miles of roads. In 1923 only a few people owned cars 
here and no excise taxes on motor vehicles were collected. In 
1973 there are one Or more cars to mostfamilies and excise 
taxes on motor vehicles exceeds $80, 000. 


Fifty years ago Northfield folks dumped their rubbish on the 
"back forty'', while today the town is investigating more sanitary 
means of trash disposal. Halfacentury ago, household sanitary 
conveniences flowed into the sewer to the Connecticut River or 
were located ''out back''. Today a modern sewer plant services 
part of the town homes and businesses. Few dirt roads exist in 
town today and within a five-minute ride, the Interstate 91 offers 
speedy access north or south. 


New in the last 50 years are a highway and fire department 
building, consolidated and regional schools, a board of health, 
regional vocational school committee, a sewer commission, a 
police chief, a planning board and recreation commission. 


An atomic power plant steams near the town's northern neighbor 
at Vernon, Vt., and a television tower winks from Winchester, 
New Hampshire. 


Annual town reports recordthe business of Northfield, so there 
is no need toduplicatefigureshere. It is interesting to note that 
in 1923 the town treasurer paid out $115,117 for town expenses 
and the tax rate was $35 per $1,000 valuation. Twenty-five per 
cent of the town budget went for school expenses. In 1963 the tax 
rate had jumped to $100 with a total town budget of $570, 494. 
The next year the reevaluation was begun and by 1971, the tax 
rate was lowered to $31. The town budget, however, hit the $2 
million mark but was offset by reimbursements from state and 
federal sources. In 1973, town bookkeeping is complex due to 
borrowing on bond issues and reimbursements from varied 
agencies. 


In 1923 real estate was the tax base at $63,929. In 1940 the 
town taxed personal property at $70, 188 in addition to real estate 
taxed at $60,472. By 1971 the real estate base had jumpedto $426, 
578 and personal property taxes, upped by Northfield Mountain 
power project, stood at $173,797. Farmers who paid $5 per 
$1,000 since 1963 found taxes about doubled in 1971 for farm 
animal and machinery excise. 


Northfield elected its first woman selectman, Carolyn B. 


Parente dive ini O71 ¢ 


Selectmen who have served since 1923 are: 


Fred A. Holton 1923-27, 
1934-45 

Ernest C. Field 1923 

Fired H.. Doolittle 1923 

Charles A. Parker 1924-29, 
1934 

Frank W. Kellogg 1924 

Frank H. Montague 1925-30, 

| 10 32.43/35 

George W. Carr 1928-33, 
93537, 1942-52 

Edward M. Morgan 1930-35 

Ralph O. Leach 1931 

Louis A. Webber 1934 

Charles S. Tenney 1936-37 

F, Myron Dunnell 1938-39, 
1942-44 


Carl L. Mason 1940-41 
Ross L. Spencer Sr. 1945 
Ernest A. Parker 1946-53 
George H. Sheldon 1946-48 
Luman A. Barber 1949-53 
William M. Marshall 1953-56 
Ellwyn E. Miller 1954 
Robert P. Barnes 1954-59 
Wallace E. Stange 1955-57 
Stanley Wickey 1957-61 
Corys M. Heselton 1958-63 
Paul M. Mayberry 1960-62 
Dwight P. Stearns 1963-68 
Stanley J. Powers 1964-72 
Herbert H. Streeter 1965-70 
William H. Hawley 1969-71 
Carolyn B. Parenteau 1971 


Hermon B. Fisher 1938-41 Thomas J. Russell Jr. 1972- 


In the last half-century, there have been three town clerks. 
They were Charles Stearns, Josephine Haskell and Horace Field, 
who continues to serve since 1955. Taxcollectorsin this period 
have been Leon Alexander, Charles Slate, Roy J. Fish, and 
Gordon W. Leavis, who completes a decade of service in this 
tercentenary year. Space will not permit a list of all town of- 
ficers who faithfully serve the best interests of Northfield but 
their names stand in the town reports for all time. 
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Transportation 


Several modes of transportation inuse when Northfield celebra- 
ted its 250th anniversary in 1923, now are extinct. 


Munn's Ferry, the last of the ferries, was still being operated 
across the Connecticut River between Northfield and Gill. Both 
the Bennett Meadow bridge and Schell bridge had been in service 
20 years. Passenger train and freight service was provided by 
both the Central Vermont andthe Boston & Maine railroads. The 
following ad in the Northfield Press on Feb. 13, 1925, gives an 
idea of the passenger service: 


STEAM HEATED GARAGE 
THE NORTHFIELD LIVERY AND EAST NORTHFIELD 
TRANSFER MEETS ALL PRINCIPAL TRAINS AT 
EAST NORTHFIELD STATION BETWEEN 7 AM & 10 PM 
OTHERS UPON NOTIFICATION 


Coal burning steam locomotives (iron horses) with their puffing 
and smoking, along with the appealing whistle warning, provided 
the power. 


The last long log drives on the Connecticut River were run in 
1915. The first such drive came down the river in 1875 and 
single drives sometimes amounting to 50 or 60 million board feet 
lasted months. George Van Dyke and Joseph Lewis are generally 
credited with beginning the log drives, which became one of the 
valley's most colorful operations. 


Van Dyke diedin 1908 as he had lived--dramatically. The Knox 
car he rode in during the later years of his life accidentally rolled 
over the 60 foot cliff at Turners Falls while he sat in the car 
watching his expert log drivers break up a log jam in the river 
bed below. He died a few hours later in the Farren Memorial 
Hospital. WillisK. Parker of Beers Plain Rd., as a young boy, 
visited the scene _ shortly after the accident with his father and 
viewed the wreckage of the car. Pulpwood drives continued to 


use the river as a highway until 1948 when transportation was 
then taken over by trucks. 


Plane service was not available nearby in 1923. On Oct. 17, 
1927, however, aerial pictures were taken of the Northfield School 
according to the Northfield Press. The plane made a landing on 
the Alexander lot on the Hinsdale Road. 


Skiis, skates and snow shoes were used in winter for recreation 
and for some practicalpurposes. The following ad in the 
Northfield Press on Feb. 12, 1924, reports: "Skiis, Skates and 
Snow Shoes--Your Choice at George's Pharmacy."' 


In 1924 the drug stores really carried a variety of articles. 
The number of horses in town decreased as motor vehicles in- 
creased. The following information is taken from the Board of 


Assessors' reports: 


Town Report 1910-11 Number of horses assessed 405 


Town Report 1920 Number of horses assessed 284 
Town Report 1930 Number of horses assessed 193)! 
Town Report 1940 Number of horses assessed 114 
Town Report 1950 Number of horses assessed 49 
Town Report 1960 Number of horses assessed 47 


Use of the motor vehicle was progressing rapidly. In 1923 the 
selectmen were experiencing problems caused by the growing 
use of motorized highways. The 1923 town report contains the 
following selectmen's report: 


"The roads are a trial to the spirit and a vexation to the soul, 
always have been and probably always willbe. If it were not for 
the help in money and supervision given by the state the situation 
would be much worse than it is now. Itseemsto us that any fair 
minded person will say that the roads are gradually being impro- 
ved notwithstanding the hard use they are getting. '! 


Anadinthe Northfield Press onFeb. 20, 1925, reads: ''Spencer 
Bros. Northfield - Ford Coupe for $520--A Runabout for $200-- 


Starters are $85 extra." 


The bridges presented problems, too. Nine thousand nine hun- 
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dred seventy-one dollars seventeen cents was spent in 1925 on 
Bennett Meadow bridge andthe selectmen's annual report stated, 
"It is a relief to know that there is one bridge that is not liable 
to go down." 


Old speed limits on the highways had to change with the times. 
Article 49 in the 1927 town warrant reads: 


"To see if the Townwill recindthe vote whereby the speed limit 
through the village was fixed at 15 miles per hour and establish 
a new speed limit. "! 


The same year the selectmen announced, ''The flood caused 
damages to the roadwhich saw the road account over the appro- 
priations."’ In 1927, $12,385 was spent on highways, according 
to the town accountant's report. Theprevious year, $5,100 was 
spent while in 1925 the expenditure was $7,000. 


The 1927 flood was disastrous to Munn's Ferry, the last of 
Northfield ferries. Inaninterview with Fred Shantley, operator 
oftheferry, in1931 byaspecial correspondent for the Springfield 
Republican, Mr. Shantley recalled the wild November night in 
1927. Due to rain for three days and three nights the river be- 
came a raging agent of destruction. The ferry house, home for 
Mr. and Mrs. Shantley, was washed down river with their fur- 
niture. One hundred seventy-one chickens were saved and about 
$200 worth of miscellaneous articles. Whenthe flood watersre- 
ceded, the ferry boat was stranded on the road some 35 feet 
above the normalleveloftheriver. Thesmall''Chic Sales'' house 
of comfort was perched in the branches of a tree. 


Ferry service was resumed after the flood and town reports up 
to 1934 included articles appropriating $200 for the ferry. The 
ferry was operated jointly for the town of Gill and Northfield and 
the operator, Mr. Shantley, received a fixed remuneration. He 
also received whatever toll charges were collected. Usual 
charges were five cents for a pedestrian, 15 cents for single 
"rigs,''20 cents forteams, and25 cents for automobiles regard- 
less of the number of passengers. Boys and men with bicycles, 
or farmers with a single cow, paidadime. The ferryboat was 
of sturdy construction, 30 feet long, 11 feet wide, and was built 
in 1922 by Selectman Fred Doolittle. Whenthe French King bridge 
was built Mr. Shantley felt his business would not suffer. 


"After trying out the new bridge the motorists like to cross the 
river the old way," he said. 


To propel the boat, the ferryman pulled hand over hand ona 
cable strungacrosstheriver. Sometimes the passengers helped 
in pulling the ferry boat. 


Plans were underway in 1929 for a combination ''Land Planes 
and Aquaplanes Four Way Runway Airport in Northfield" as 
covered inthe Northfield Press on Aug. 9, 1929. Lawrence 
Quinlang offered the land adjacent to the Connecticut River '"'as 
soon as'the corn crop was harvested.'' The Haven H. Spencer 
Post, American Legion, offered to cooperate. The Press re- 
ported Oct. 11, 1929, that the field was informally opened with 
stunt flying, parachute jumping and exhibition flying. Over 1, 300 
people were present; 250 autos were parked. Five planes were 
used. The over -all project was not successful, however, and 
long time residents believe there simply was not sufficient in- 
terest in having an airport in town. 





In 1931 the last bond of the Bennett Meadow bridge was paid 
according to the selectmen's report. Action had been taken in 
1901 toward raising $30,000 in payment of the debt for the new 
iron bridge. 


Before the bridges were built, the bulk of hay in the meadows 
was left in stacks until there was sufficient ice to hold a team, 
crossing the river. 


The selectmen reported in 1931 that all steel repairs on Schell 
bridge had been completed, and painting and deck repairs would 
resume in the spring. 


We havetodaya direct association with the old combination toll 
highway bridge, located west of the new post office where Mill 
Brook empties into the Connecticut. Sidney P. Tyler of Warwick 
Roadtells as a young boy he helped his father ''snow the bridge'' 
in the winter. 


The flood disaster of March 1936 isolated Northfield and travel 
over flooded roads, bridges and railroads was completely dis- 
rupted. Following is information taken from A Puritan Outpost 
by Herbert C. Parsons: 


Horse rafts and 
the MaryAnn in 
September 1914 
at Northfield 
Farms along the 
Connecticut 
River during log 
drive. 





"The loggers' 
tents are seen 
along the shore. 





High water in the 
spring of 1919 at 
Munn's Ferry. 





Loggers' cook 
and his head- 
quarters, the 
MaryAnn. 





A train wreck in August 1956 


sent watermelons sprawling 
all over the country side in 
Northfield Farms. Above are 
gleaners scooting across one 
of the box carsat Pine Meadow 
crossing. 








A flat tire in the 1920's meant 
getting out the tool box, jack- 
ing up the car and usually re- 
pairing the tube on the road- 


side before replacing it on the 
Wheel. 





Moving buildings was common practice in bygone days. This barn 
stood on the property now occupied by Peter Coyne at Main St. 
and Schell Hill Rd. Four teams of horses dragged it up Moody St. 
hill to the rear of the present Ralph Livernoise home. During 
the move, a man working on a telephone pole was knocked off by 
the moving building. Round Top can be seen in the background on 


Northfield campus property. 


"Itwas the middle of March when the great river made its swift 
rise. Each day carried it higher and higher. It soon passed the 
high mark of the flood of 1927. The ice was broken into floes, 
and, asthe water rose to the level of the bridges, was thrown in 
resounding blows against piers and superstructures of bridges. 
One after another gave way. First to go was the suspension 
bridge above Brattleboro. Thensections ofthe bridge at Hinsdale 
gave way. The great dam at Vernon, setting the river back into 
avast, but now turbulent, lake was assaulted and in adanger 
that was only resisted by strenuous efforts to close the breaks 
that were actually made. The railroad bridge built in 1901 gave 
way when the masses of ice struck the steel of the bridge. The 
two highway bridges, the Schell and Bennett Meadow were sub- 
merged but held their ground. The Montague City bridge, long 
wooden covered bridge, went down--also the suspension bridge 
at Sugarloaf.'' 


According to the Northfield Press the railroad bridge mentioned 
above was 751 feet long and 53 feet above the water. Two of the 
six spans were washed away. 


On March 27, 1936, the Northfield Press reported, ''The flood 
damage to highways and bridges in Northfield is estimated at 
$115, 200--the largest loss to any town in the county. '! 


The home of ferryman Shantley was again taken by flood waters. 
The Northfield Press said: 


"The Bennett Meadow Rd. to the bridge is being cleared by 25 
CCC workers from Camp 1176 of Montague. Chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen Fred Holton, representing Northfieldat a 
meeting in Greenfield, estimated damages and needs as follows: 
bridges $110,000, including $100,000 for the Schell and East 
Northfield bridges; roads $4, 200; bridges, one near Mt. Hermon 
station, $5,000; two other small bridges $300; third bridge $500; 
Vernon Rd. bridge $4,000; Rod's Gulf Rd. $1,500, Warwick 
$2,000, and Four Mile Brook bridge, $500." Motorists were 
warned by the Press not to crowd the highways in their ''purely 
sight seeing jaunts. '' 


The first train to pass over the Central Vermont tracks from 
Millers Falls came up to Northfield Tuesday to leave and secure 
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several freight cars at the station. 


The Press reported Aug. 21, 1936 that Northfield was receiv- 
ing financial assistance with bridge, road and dike work based 
upon information from Boston and Washington. 


In but two and one half years Northfield was struck again with 
disaster. The Press of Sept. 30, 1938 reads: 


"Following four days of incessant heavy rains and oncoming 
floods in the Connecticut Valley, Northfield was visited by a 
storm of hurricane force on Wednesday afternoon that left the 
community paralyzed. Schell Bridge road to the station was 
closed at4 p.m. Thursday morning, Bennett Meadow Rd. to 
Greenfield andthe road at Wanamaker Pondwas impassable. The 
new Winchester highway was flooded at Winchester, and North- 
field was separated from the rest of the country save by the 
Plains Rd. detour to Millers Falls on Rte. 63. In the little over 
two hours that the hurricane struck from Stearns Garage up 
through the whole length of Main St. the twisting gusts, with ter- 
rific velocity ripped up and cracked off the trees along the high- 
way and on private lands to about 50 percent of their number. 
'Northfield the Beautiful’ looked more likea scarred battlefield. "' 


After two weeks the CCC boys from the Warwick camp had made 
the Schell bridge road passable and Rustic Ridge roads also were 
opened. Railroadtrains were running with considerable irregu- 
larity and the mails were much delayed. The Boston & Maine 
was sending freight trains to Boston via Northfield to Bellows 
Falls and down to Fitchburg. 


fh | control future floods by the building of flood control 
dams and reservoirs 1S covered in the annual report of the Con- 
necticut River Valley Flood Control Commission 1970-72 and the 
Connecticut River Flood Compact of 1972. Threeof the policies 
and purposes'of the Control Commission are: to carry out the 
law of the Connecticut River Flood Control made effective by the 
Congress andthe states of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut on Sept. 8, 1951; to approve or disapprove 
new flood control projects recommended by the United States 
Corps of Army Engineers, andto make the Connecticut river basin 
a safer place in which to live, workand prosper. Priorto 1951, 
action was taken under the federal General Flood Control Act of 


1936 to reduce flood hazards and lessen flood damage. 


Sixteen flood control dams have been constructed on Connecticut 
River tributaries: five in Vermont, two in New Hampshire, six 
in Massachusetts andthreeinConnecticut. In 1941 the first four 
dams were completed: one in Vermont, one in New Hampshire 
and two in Massachusetts. Two more now being considered are 
the Victory dam on the Moose River in Victory, Vt., and the 
Bethlehem dam, on the Wild Ammonoosuc River in Bethlehem, 
N. H. Atotal of $84, 700, 000 has beeninvestedin the construction 
of the 16 completeddamsandreservoirs. The total expenditures 
through 1971 for dam maintenance and operation has been more 
than $6 million. 


Now under study, along withimportant developments in cleaner 
water, recreation, wild life and multiple use, is the feasibility 
of six or eight additional dams on the tributaries of the Connec- 
ticut in the years ahead. 


Director and assistanttreasurer of the Connecticut River Flood 
Control Commissionis Nathan Tufts of Greenfield. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tufts have a summer home in West Northfield. 


Article 38 in the 1943 town report reminds of some of the re- 
strictions experienced in World War II, when more than money 
was neededto buy gasoline or tires for cars. The article reads, 
'To see if the Town will raise and appropriate $125 for Ration 
Board Maintenance." 


For afew years after World War 1a small bus was operated 
between Northfield and Greenfield by Arthur Lyman of Northfield. 
Two round trips were made daily, and packages carried and 
delivered. 


No street railway has operatedto or through Northfield although 
attempts to grant franchises were made as noted in articles of 
town reports for 1904-05, 1905-06, and 1906-07. 


In the 1940's the Boston & Maine operated buses from White 
River Junction through Northfield to Springfield. The bus line 
was sold to Vermont Transit and Northfield was by-passed soon 
after. 
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Passengers were carried by bus from Northfield to Greenfield 
from 1948 through 1955 by Eugene Miller of Northfield. Four 
round trips were made daily, six days a week. 


Today buses are used to advantage in transporting the school 
children. Five buses are operated in Northfield to carry pupils 
tothe elementary school. Nineare used to transport the Pioneer 
Valley Regional School students, one from Warwick, four from 
Northfield, three from Bernardston and one from Leyden. 


The 1955 town report includes the following information from 
selectmen regarding the flash flood on June 21, 1955. '"'The 
severest damage was on Gulf Rd. and Wright Hill Rd. The state 
contributed $8, 000 toward repairing the stormdamage. This was 
a big help but not enough to put the roads back in their original 


condition. "' 


Town repoft of 1956 includes the following from the selectmen: 
"Snow removal cost jumped to $12,505 for 1956 which is more 
than we ever have spent for snow removal before. "' 


Riding bicycles is now popular, andhas been for several years 
with both the young andadults. Many pupils at Northfield's 
elementary school ride their bicycles to and from school in the 
open season. Bicycles areused by menand women for recreation, 
exercise, for convenience in traveling short distances and in 
some cases in traveling extended distances. 


Particularly popular during good weather are trail bikes. 
Youth, participating in athletics at Pioneer Valley Regional 
School, use motorcycles for transportation in good weather. 


Passenger traffic on the railroads decreased as the number of 
autos increased. About 1959 the Central Vermont terminated 
passenger transportation. Passengers had been carried for 100 
years on the Central Vermont from Amherst south, through 
Palmer. Willimantic Norwich and to New London, and for 90 
years north from Amherst through Leverett, Montague, Millers 
Falls, Northfield Farms, Gill, Northfield to White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., via Vernon, Brattleboro, Bellows Falls, Claremont 
and Windsor. 


The Northfield station was removed and is now located in Ber- 


: 


} 





Northfield Farms depot stood near present Northfield Mountain 
project. 





Wést Northfield Station 
EAST 





Gill railroad station which stood on Ferry Rd. 
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nardston. Freight service is still provided by Central Vermont 
but diesel engines replaced steam locomotives in 1958. The 
Boston & Maine also experienced lack of passenger patronage. 
There is now no passenger service west of Ayer, Mass,, on the 
line from Boston through Greenfield to Troy, N. Y. The passen- 
ger service between Greenfield and Springfield was discontinued 
in 1965. All passenger traffic north of Greenfield was terminated, 
even the operation of the express from Washington to Montreal. 
The East Northfield station, actually in West Northfield, was 
removed in 1964. The Boston & Maine maintains freight service, 
powered by diesel engines. 


Considerable pressure to bring backthe Montreal Express was 
exerted in Washington from New England. On Sept. 28, 1972, the 
regularly scheduled Montreal Express was resumed from Wash- 
ington, D. C. The passenger train was most modern, complete 
with a lounge, sleeping compartments, dining areas and powered 
by dieselengines. The trains run daily north and south. Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the Connecticut river valley are united in 
supporting the resumption of the service although no stops are 
made in Greenfield or Northfield at this time. 


Relocated Route 10, built by the state department of public 
works and opened for service in August 1971, is a substantial 
tributary highway to Route 91. In Northfield the improvements 
realized include eliminating the narrow underpass beneath the 
railroad, removalofthe old and narrow Bennett Meadow bridge, 
and elevating the new highway over the Central Vermont railroad 
tracks. Thenewhighway, fortwowaytraffic, is 44 feet wide and 
where aclimbing lane is provided the width is 46 feet. The 
bridge, suspended plate girder type, is 700 feet long, provides 
a safety walk and has an over-all width of 53 feet. Not only is 
the new bridge and highway an improvement for motorists, but 
one is treated to a broader view of Northfield's natural scenic 
beauty. Traveling easterlyfrom Gill, Northfield's Brush Moun- 
tain, Round Mountain and Notch Mountain provide spectacular 
background for terraces graduating to the Connecticut River 
below. 


There are in Northfield today over 66 miles of roads plus 14 
miles of state highway. Practically all roads are paved or hard 
surfaced. In winter, the Northfield highway department starts 
plow operation soon after a snow storm begins. The state roads 
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are caredfor similarly by the DPW. Modern equipment is used, 
and snow plowing operators protected from the winter weather 
in heated cabs. Plowing of roads continues during the storm. 
Icy roads are sanded whenever necessary. 


Northfield still has a bridge problem as noted in the following, 
taken from a sign posted by the Board of Selectmen for Schell 
bidcver -bRIDGE CLOSED TO TRUCKS AND BUSES - AUTOS 
PROCEED AT OWN RISK ~- per order of Selectmen. 


Snowmobiles have become very popular the past few years, and 
are in much demand for recreationinthe fields and open spaces. 


Since 1923, Northfield has been subjected to two flood disasters, 
andthe combination flood and hurricane disaster of 1938. Great 
strides have been made by the Connecticut River Valley Control 
Commission to control floods in the future. The commission's 
action is indeed encouraging. Railroad passenger service has 
been discontinued but there is some hope for resumption of the 
traffic inthe recent return of the Washingtonto Montreal Express, 
operated by the National Railroad Passenger Corporation. Mass 
transportation is sorely needed. The ferry service, ouaint and 
picturesque, used years ago before the bridges were built, is an 
interesting item of history. The highways, crowded with motor 
vehicles, present serious and dangerous problems. On Oct. 19, 
1972, the Greenfield Recorder in reporting aonecar crash fatal- 
ity, noted that this was the 24th recorded fatality of a Franklin 
County resident this year and the twentieth highway death recorded 
within the boundaries of Franklin County. Highway fatalities are 
a mammoth nationwide problem that has not been combatted 
successfully. Local, state and federal government officials are 
concerned too with air pollution. The automobile engine isa 
majorcontributor. Progress is being made to correct this con- 
dition butthereisalongway to go. Relocating Route 10 provides 
a modern highway and bridge which is a decided improvement. 
Our local roads have improved and quoting partof the 1923 select- 
men's report: ''notwithstanding the hard use they are getting."' 
Due to action eliminating pollution from the Connecticut River, 
Northfield can look forward to greater use of the river for boat- 
ing, Canoeing and general recreation purposes. 





Once upona time roads were unpaved and highway maintenance in- 
cluded bi-annual scraping. Aboveis Highland Ave. before the 1939 
hurricane toppled many trees. 





Andrew Gray is ready to roll with the Northfield Seminary truck 
to deliver 1800 pounds of goodies to students before Thanksgiving 
1928. 








Utilities 
Ps IGCGe RIG EE Iey: 


In 1927, Northfield Center was a well-lighted town, spending 
upwards of $3, 000 on street lighting eachyear. Onceupon a time, 
there existed the little-known and short-lived Northfield Gas 
Lighting Company, which was swallowed up by the Greenfield 
Light and Power Company when it expanded in 1907 to supply the 
whole of Franklin County. In 1911, the Greenfield Light and 
Power Company entered into a street lighting contract with the 
town of Northfield, with lines routed through the town of Bernard- 
ston. Abricksubstation about 18 feet by 18 feet and 14 feet high 
was constructed off Parker Ave. During the years following, the 
lines were extended to serve the outlying sections of the town. 


Except for minor crises of the thunder and lightning variety, 
the electric company has made us light up the old kerosene lamps 
only infrequently. The most eventful occasion was, of course, 
the hurricane of 1936, whichleft some sections of the town with- 
out power for as long as a week and a half. During that period, 
electricians were at a premium all over New England. Electric 
light crews and apprentices were shipped in from as far away as 
Maine and the southern states. 


Recently, the Western Mass. Electric Company has become 
more intimately involved with the townspeople --although not under 
universally pleasant circumstances. Since 1968, whenthe North- 
field Mountain Project first got under way, there were stormy 
years of indecision as isolationists battled with those townspeople 
who favored cooperation with the state. All the furor was over 
the recreational plans proposed by the Northfield Mountain 
Pumped Storage Project, the largest hydroelectric facility in the 
nation. 


The project itself is animmensely impressive accomplishment. 
Simply put, water from the Connecticut River is drawn into a 
mile-long intake tunnel to the powerhouse, located deep inside 
the mountain, where four reversible pump turbines will link it 
to a storage reservoir about 800 feet above the river level. A 
20-mile stretch of the river above Turners Falls dam serves as 
the project's lower pool. Duringtimes of heavy or ''peak'' elec- 
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tricaluse, when other generating plants onthe system are working 
at full capacity, the water will be released from the mountain 
top reservoir to flow back down to the river through the power- 
house, where it will turn the reversible turbines to produce the 
needed power for the New England power system. The plant acts 


as a large storage battery, holding more than 13,000 acre feet — 


of water inthe reservoir, ready to produce a million kilowatts 
of instant electricity when needed. 


The project received an award of merit from the American 
Society of Civil Engineers for outstanding accomplishments 
exemplifying engineering skill, progress and service to mankind" 
inthe ASCE's outstanding civil engineering achievement compe- 
Litron tor Lows 


Conflicts developed, however, when Northeast Utilities proposed 
a recreation area for the town of Northfield. The original nine- 
part proposal of trails, fishing ponds, olympic-size swimming 
pool, bath houses, and animal impoundments also included a 
controversial development ofthe Four Mile brook area in North- 
field Farms. Opponents speculated that such an extensive 
development of an underground vein of water could disturb the 
level of all water supplies in the vicinity and for miles around; 
additional town traffic and police problems were fearedas a result 
ofthe 500-1500 people estimated to visit the park on a good day; 
the park would usurp valuable taxed property from the town, and 
it would destroy part of the Northfield heritage. The proposal 
was defeated by a mere 20 votes. 


The first public meeting on this issue was Sept. 8, 1969, when 
a special town meeting article authorizing selectmen to sell the 
Northfield Farms Community Building and 1.18 acres was turned 
down. On March 3, 1970, the regular town meeting saw two 
votes: to move the proposed park to some other site and to sell 
the Community Building to the Ladies' Benevolent Society for the 
sum of $1. On March 2, 1971, the park was finally rejected by 
a vote of 157-137. 


Northeast Utilities revised proposals for the recreational por- 
tion of its project. Eight separate projects are included in the 
revision, at a total cast of $2.5 million. 





Firefighting practice session keeps Northfield fire department in- 
formed and modern through practical application of theory. 





Above is the Northfield Seminary boiler room when coal was burn- 
ed. In photo are Roy Barrows and Everett Doolittle. 





At right is Northfield Farms com- 
munity pump used when water sup- 
plies dwindled. Well is used by the 
Ralph Leach household today. Leach 
is baby in photo about 1914. 





Mrs. Dorothy Miller, left, 
broadcasting over radio 
station WHAI. Later Mrs. 
Miller was succeeded by 
Mrs. Esther Leonard, who 
reported for the Greenfield 
station and Recorder-Gaz- 
ette. 





The telephone operator on 
duty at one of the local 
stores, left. 
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THE SEWERS 


Few people would expect the Sewer Commission to uncover a 
patchwork quilt of pipeline history. Yet that is what the com- 
missioners found while installing the Northfield sewer disposal 
plant. Thanks to the patient capability of committee chairman, 
Carl Pelzel, Northfield has successfully complied with a state 
mandate giventhe town in 1968, requiring that the pollution of the 
Connecticut River be stopped by 1972. 


Laying out the new sewer system proved to be both confusing 
and frustrating. Oldlinesturnedupall over the place. Unveiled 
inthe preliminary survey was a maze of sewer lines, running up 
one street only to stop abruptly and cut diagonally ''cross lots." 
Old private lines cutting into town or school pipes were discov- 
ered, contributing to the many lengths of unmapped pipes 
skewering the Northfield underground. Evidence of a lack of 
long-range planning was very clear. 


Some initial problems stillareto be worked out in the operation 
of the new system. Heavy storms overloaded the plant, and 
steps weretakento separate storm water from sanitary sewers. 


Thetotal cost of the new plant was shared by the town, federal 
and state governments, and Northfield Mount Hermon School. 
Joseph Orwat and Sons of Chicopee Falls won the contract, and 
worked under the direction of project engineer, Philip Sheridan 
of Tighe and Bond of Holyoke, consulting engineers. Walford 
Meacham and David Spaulding are operating the plant. 


TELEPHONE 


The first telephone was setupin Webster's Store Sept. 25, 1883. 
Six years later the town granted New England Telephone Company 
the right to erect poles on Main Street. 


Diaries of Mrs. Osgood L. Leach showthe progress of the inde- 
pendent company which flourished in Northfield Farms for about 
20 years. Therewere about 40 subscribers. Poor service out- 
side of town is blamed for the termination of the independent 
enterprise. 


This telephone company in Northfield was owned by Osgood 
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Leach, who diedin 1915, and whose sons continued to operate the 
business until about 1918. Some recalla switchboard in the 
Leach home, which the Farms neighbors used as a center for 
placing calls to the doctor and other emergencies. 


For those who did not experience the early phone service, the 
procedure went as follows: 


The crank on the box was rung one ring for central, which was 
the operator's title, if you wanted to get a number not on your 
own party line. When you rang a number you used a series of 
long and short rings. Whilethe phone was ringing, many others 
would be picking up their receivers to learn why you were making 
the calls. 


Direct dialing is now in effect in Northfield but a few lines re- 
mained ''party'' lines in 1972. 


Excerpts from Mrs. Leach's diaries show how the business 
progressed: 


June 20, 1898: Os went and measured distances for the tele- 
phone polls to be set. 


July 19, 1898: Osand Mr. Darling commenced to dig holes for 
the telephone poles. 


July 21, 1898: Os and the men set the first telephone poles. 
July 28, 1898: This afternoon they got the telephone connected 
sowe talked with Mrs. Wood at the post office (in the Farms) for 


the first time. 


Aug. 8, 1898: Os and Mr. Darling worked up to Northfield on 
telephone lines. 


Aug. 17, 1898: The lightning did a good deal of damage to the 
telephone wires. Burned out the fuses at most of the boxes on the 
lines. 


Oct. 17, 1898: The girls have great sport with the telephone. 


This year's entries close with the installation at ''Mr. Williams' 
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store. '' 


One entry tells of replacing a box for Mrs. Field ''as her old 
one madea sissing noise", and in August 1905, during a ''thunder 
shower, lightning struck and burned out the length of the line."' 


More efficient service is a product of the modern telephone 
structure, but those who remember an obliging ''central'' who 
kept her finger on the community lifeline, do so with fond recol- 
lection. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In 1973, the big word for the Northfield Fire Department is 
"permanent. '' The need is seen for a permanent fire chief, who 
can devote his full energies to the round-the-clock job of a modern 
fire department. 


Back in 1927, however, the word of the day for the fire depart- 
ment was ''motorization.'' Operating out of the present day Boy 
Scout house, Fire Chief George M. Kidder was concerned about 
the department's need for a motorized firetruck. Thetown bought 
its first such truck the following year at the very impressive 
price of $3,500. 


From 1928 through 1937, the department prospered under Chief 
Galen G. Stearns. Among the events of his administration were 
an addition to the fire house in 1928, a new pumping outfit in 
1931, and 21 water holes built under the National Recovery Act. 


In 1938, Willis K. Parker assumed leadership for two years. 
It was during his office that the proposal was first made for a new 
fire house. 


In 1940, the populace of Northfield turned out to watch the Center 
School go up in flames--an inauspicious event for the site of the 
future fire station! Inthe same year, Fire Chief Verne C. Ware 
had dialtelephones installed for thedepartment and its 
volunteers. 


The years from 1941 through 1951 saw Charles Johnson in 
charge. Under his management, the department acquired a new 
truck especially equipped for tighting forest fires. In 1947, the 
selectmen appointed Chief Charles Johnson, Alfred E. Holton, 
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Willis K. Parker and Fred Bolton to investigate plans for a new 
fire house. 


In 1953, with the wholehearted approval of Fire Chief Dwight 
P. Stearns, the committee recommended a fire house be built on 
the old Center School property and be combined with the town 
garage. By paper ballot, the measure was soundly passed, 127 
to 35. Stearns was appointed in 1952 and at 23 was the youngest 
person throughout the nation to receivea fire chief appointment. 
The following year, Chief Floyd Dunnell gave the old fire station 
building to the Boy Scouts, who are still putting it to hard use 
today. 


Except for 1957, when Gardiner R. Hudson served as fire chief, 
Floyd Dunnell "held the fort" until 1961, when Howard E. Williams 
began his nine-year service as chief. 


Firefighting, 1973-style, requires men with experience and 


skillanda chief adept in administrative matters as well as fire- 
fighting itself. Fire Chief Clessom M. Field explains the 
dilemma of trying to do a full time job ona part-time basis. 
"Federal and state laws as well as environmental requirements 
are causing an increased amount of paperwork forthe department. 
Not a day goes by but whatl amcalled onfire department 
business. Itmay be a state fire.marshal's request for informa- 
tion; a salesman of fire equipment, or an insurance adjuster 
seeking information, '"' he said. 


The changing times have wrought other dilemmas.''In the years 


past, '' Fire Chief Fieldsays, ''youpickedup your crew along the © 


main street. Today moreand more men are working out of town 
and on shift work. Nowweare lucky to get three men enroute to 
a fire. "' 


Firefighting equipmenttoday is more efficient than ever, but it 
is also morecomplicatedto operate. ''In the old days volunteers 
could man the simple hose connections, '' Field explains, "but 
today equipment is powered and much more complex. Handling 
this equipment requires training and knowledge. As more mul- 
tiple dwellings with highly inflammable gas and other installations 
are constructed, itmeans you must know what you are doing. It 
takes a trained firefighter to do this. Your life may depend on 
the man next to you incertain circumstances and you must be 
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sure he knows what he is doing."! 


The Northfield Fire Department isa thrifty and public-spirited 
member ofourcommunity. The department provides $150 scho- 
larship to a Pioneer Valley Regional School senior annually and 
makes $25 donations to the Northfield Civic Council and to the 
SalvationArmyeach year. Themen buy their own uniforms, and 
the department raises money through annual fruit cake sales, 
food sales and suppers. This money is used to purchase equip- 
ment for firefighting. 


NORTHFIELD POLICE 


Northfield's first fulltime police chief was Joseph A. Horak Jr., 
who was appointed in 1969. Heresigned Nov. 27, 1971 to take a 
position in Merrimack, N. H. 


Brian J. Scott replaced Chief Horak on Jan. 1, 1972. He and 
his family live on Main Street. 


Although Northfield has afulltime chief, there are nine regular 
special officers on call, and four other officers for special 
assignment. These assignments include churchand school traffic 
duty. 


While Northfieldis generally a safe and pleasant place, it does 
reflect the mobile society which brings undesirables into the 
“community via high speed roadways. Northfield's chief has a 
moderncruiser and radio equipment and works with State Police 
in defending the peace and safety of the town. 
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Community Bible Church at Upper Farms. 
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~The Churches of Northfield 


From the very beginning of the settlement of Northfield, the 
church has been an integral part of the life of the town. When 
the Massachusetts General Court granted permission for the 
settlement, it was with the stipulation that ''the persons that en- 
gage to erect this village take due care to provide and maintain 
the preaching of the word andthe ordinances of God among them," 


‘The men and women who settled Northfield were in full accord 
with these instructions, and one of their first acts as a community 
was to organize achurch. For nearly half of the town's 300 
years, this pioneer church was the only church in the town. The 
one church became two in 1825 when the congregation divided into 
the Unitarian and Congregational Societies. 


As Northfield enters its 300th year itis served by six churches: 
The Advent Christian Church in South Vernon, just over the line 
from West Northfield; the Community Bible Church at the Upper 
Farms; the Trinitarian Congregational Churchin East Northfield; 
and the Baptist, Catholic, and Unitarian churches in the center 
oftown. Thetownis fortunate, bothin the quality of the churches 
and in the degree of cooperation among them. Ecumenical wor- 
ship services are held during the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, onthe World Day of Prayer, and at Thanksgiving time. 
Anecumenical choir sings at most of these services. The 
women's groups have occasional joint fellowship meetings, and 
three of the churches have Christmas bazaars on the same day 
and advertise jointly. 


_ Awomen's group called ''Good Neighbors" originated June 4, 1951 
in the Advent Christian Church but is now interdenominational. 
It earns money by catering, andin various other ways, to support 
service projects both in the community and elsewhere. A group 
of lay people from five area churches have banded together ina 
group called ''Followers of the Way.'' They meet regularly for 
Bible study and prayer, andto plan ways in which they can serve 
the community. One of their projects was a Sunday morning 
radio program called ''Sharing His Time." 


A ministerial group meets once a week throughout most of the 
year to consider ways in which the churches can better serve the 
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community. A Community Awareness Council brings represen- 
tatives of the churches together to discuss community problems 
and needs, and plan joint action. Volunteers from all of the 
churches cooperate inthe community service project called 
FISH (Fellowship In Serving Him). 


The churches of Northfield work together in awide variety of 
services tothe community, but each has a life of its own, and the 
story of each, primarily of the last 50 years, will be told 
separately. 


ADVENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Advent Christian Church is located in South Vernon, Vt., 
just over the state line from West Northfield, but the majority 
of its members live within the town of Northfield. 


The origin of the church goes back to the preaching of William 
Miller, who preached that Jesus Christ was soon coming back to 
earth. The first Advent meetings in Vernon were held in 1842 
or 1843, and in 1860 the group built, in three months, a chapel 
on Pond Rd. They continued to worship in this chapel until the 
present church was built in 1909. For atime the chapel was 
alsoused by a group called the Evangelical Alliance. D. L. 
Moody, the evangelist, was often a guest preacher in the chapel. 
Church services are still held therefor a part of each summer, 
as they have been for many years. The chapel is owned by the 
Advent Christian Church, but it is now leased to the Vernon His- 
torians, Inc., whohave been restoring and renovating it because 
of its historical significance. 


Those who accepted William Miller's preaching regarding the 
second coming of Christ divided into two groups, the Advent 
Christians who conduct their worship services on Sunday, the 
first day of the week, inhonor of Christ's resurrection from the 
dead on that day; and the Seventh Day Adventists who keep the 
Sabbath on Saturday. The Advent Christians in Vernon are of the 
group, but a former Vernon resident, Rachel Harris Preston, 
carried the practice of Seventh Day Sabbath keeping to a group 
of Adventists in Washington, N. H., in 1844. She is honored by > 
having dormitories at Seventh Day Adventist educational insti- 
tutions named after her, and her grave in Tyler Cemetery in 
Vernon is a site of historical interest, especially to Seventh 
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Before the present church at South Vernon was built, anafter- 
noon Sunday Schoolclass was conducted by Mrs. Sadie Brooks at 
Johnson Hall, in the house now owned by the Bartlett family. 
Evening services were conducted atthe hotel, which later became 
the Vernon Home. Speakers included the last two pastors at the 
Pond Rd. Chapel, the Rev. I. M. Blanchard and the Rev. J. 
William Denton; and by Northfield friends and faculty and students 
from Northfield Mount Hermon School, and the Northfield Bible 
Training School. Mrs. W. R. Moody was one of those who sang 
for these services. Another group attended Sunday afternoon 
services, conducted by Mount Hermon Students, at Dickinson 
Hall, now used by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


The present Advent Christian Church building was dedicated, 
free of debt, in 1909. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Martindale donated 
the land, and other leading contributors were A. A. Dunklee, 
prominent Vernon farmer, town official, and legislator; E. B. 
Buffum, South Vernon storekeeper and postmaster; and many 
others inthe neighborhood. Friends from Northfield and from 
the Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools shared in contributions. 
The new church cost about $6,500. Theparsonage, built at the 
same time, cost about $3, 700, and pledges were made to remove 
the debt on it in a year. 


Severalimprovements have been made on the property through 
the years. A kitchen and Sunday School room were made in the 
basement, and later further excavations provided three more 
Sunday School rooms, which also serve as dining rooms. The 
interior has been redecorated; wall-to-wall carpeting has been 
installed; lighting and acoustics have been improved and several 
amplifiers provided. Ernest Dunklee gave land for the parking 
lot, and Victor Vaughn, a grandson of the Martindales who gave 
the land for the church, has recently given additional land on 
which it is hoped to build a recreation hall. In 1972 a bus was 
purchased to transport Sunday School pupils. 


Anorgancontributed by Ernest W. Dunklee was used from 1946 
to 1969, when aneworganwas purchased. For over 60 years one 
family has provided the organist, Mrs. C. I. Holton for over 20 
years, and her daughter, Mrs. Ralph Gibson, for the past 40 
years. 
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A donation by Edwin Brailey and Thomas Batchelor made pos- 
sible the transmission of the church services tothe Vernon Home. 
With the removal of Vernon Home residents to the new Vernon 
Hall, the services are transmitted by a telephone system. 


Many people have been outstanding in the work of the church, 
but space does not permit mentioning many of them by name. 
Six generations of the Brown-Dunklee-Tenney family have been 


very active, and many ofthe present members, including several - 


officers, are of this family. A. A. Dunklee served as Sunday 
School superintendent for over 50 years, and was active in the 
work of the church untilhis death. Mrs. Dunklee was the daugh- 
ter of William H. Brown, one of the original members of the 
Pond Rd. Chapel. Their son, Ernest Dunklee, and their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Tenney, are the only active members who 
were members at the Pond Rd. Chapel. 


Another very active family was E. B. Buffum and his descen- 
dents, especially his grandson, Gordon Buffum, who gave a great 
deal of time to the Talent Dollar project. For the benefit of the 
church he sold antique articles in his filling station in East 
Northfield. 


Alfred H. Evans was a teacher of Greek before he came to this 
community to teach at the West Northfield School, now the VF W 
Hall. He served as deacon and sometimes as pulpit supply, and 
was honored by the Prohibition Party of Massachusetts by being 


selected as their candidate for governor. Another prominent 


member of the South Vernon Church was the Rev. George E. 
Tyler, who became president of the American Advent Mission 
Society. In 1924 he returned to his home town to become pastor 
of the church until he retired to his ancestral home in Vernon. 


Among those who have gone out from this church into Christian 
service are anumber ofministers: Frederick E. Brooks; Myles 
D. Blanchard, who livedhere asa boy during his father's pastor- 
ate; Courtland Dunklee, who became a licensed preacher, and 
his son, Steven, who is now pastor of a church in Kezar Falls, 
Maine; and Robert Hewitt, another South Vernon pastor's son. 
Robert's brother, Clyde, is a professor at the Advent Christian 
College in Aurora, Illinois. 


David Lilly became a missionary in Guiana under the Unevan- 
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gelized Fields Mission, and has been welcomed back to speak at 
the church on several occasions. His mother, Mrs. Marion 
Eckert Lilly, a one-time Northfield nurse, was one of the found- 
ers and a former president of the Good Neighbors organization, 
which meets at the Advent Christian Church but has members 
from other churches. 


Groups inthe church beside the Good Neighbors are the Women's 
Home and Foreign Mission Society, the New Lifein Christ group 
of young people, and a Junior Action League for boys and girls 
from grades one through six. Twomorning Bible study and prayer 
groups are held weekly, as well as weekly prayer meetings at 

Vernon Hall. 


_ While the Church continues to stand for the inspiration of the 

Bible, eternal life through Jesus Christ, and to believe in His 
literal return to earth, it is a community church and its mem- 
bership is open to all Christians. Many of its present members 
have come from other denominations. Services are held Sunday 
mornings and evenings. 


Ministers who have served in the present church building are: 
mn. . Phelps, 1909-12; Frank H. Leavitt, 1912-18; Raymond E. 
Keeney, 1919-21; Clarence H. Hewitt, 1922-23; George E. Tyler, 
1924-30; George A. Gray, 1930-39; Benjamin F. White, 1940- 
42;Mrs. Florence L. White, 1942; ElvinW. Blackstone, 1943-52; | 
Everett B. Moore, 1952-61; Charles B. Bentley, 1961-66; Elvin. 
W. Blackstone, 1966-71; and Michael Gantt, 1971-present. | 


NORTHFIELD BAPTIST CHURCH 


On Sunday, March 12, 1961, over 700 people crowded into the 
new building of the Northfield Baptist Church to dedicate ''these 
premises to the glory of God and the ministry of the gospel."! 


The dedication of the building, made possible bya gift from 
Samuel R. Bishop of $150,000, climaxed the previous six years 
of effort to establish a gos pel-preaching and Bible-teaching 
churchin Northfield. The Northfield Baptist Church was founded 
at a meeting in the old ''Youth Argosy" building called ''Friend- 
ship Center. '' Under the directionof Pastor Roger Charbonneau, 
17 people gathered February 22, 1953, for the first worship 
service of the church. 
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Four families made up the first group that met for this pur- 
pose. Among these were the Merrifields, Fishers, William 
Slate and the Perry family of Bernardston. Ofthe original fam- 
ilies, the Merrifields are still faithfully attending and supporting 
the ministry in 1973. 


Under the leadership of Pastor Harold C. Tallman, the church 
developed a program for advancing the cause of Christ and enlar- 
ging the ministry. During this period of 14 years, the church 
has been able not only to erect anew building, with an investment 
of $175,000, but also a parsonage valued at over $25, 000. 


During the ministry of the Rev. Paul Bubar, an active youth 
program was initiated. Due to sickness, the Rev. Emil Authelet 
was not able to continue a ministry that lasted only six months. 


The Northfield Baptist Church stands in the evangelical position 
of D. L. Moody with the emphasis on the salvation of souls, the 
exhortation to a separated life free from the pressures of the 
world of modern idealism and carnal habits. It stands as an in- 
dependent testimony to the grace of God as in contrast to the 
desire for ecumenical union and theological liberalism that so 
characterizes the present era of American history. 


The Northfield Baptist Church has five regular services which 
characterize the weekly program with a Bible centered Sunday 
School, withclasses for all ages and emphasis on ''family atten- 
dance'' rather than a children's program. A morning worship 
hour has regularly been conducted as well as an evening inspir- 
ational hour. Thesethree meetings on Sunday are held without 
exception, every Sunday of the year. 


The youth program that identified Pastor Bubar's ministry has 
continued through the years with a Sunday program in the early 
evening, as well as monthly socials and an opportunity to serve 
with nursinghomeprograms. Three youth groups meet on Sunday 
for an active program of inspiration and Bible study. 


The Thursday night prayer fellowship has been of special impor- 
tance in the growth and advancement of the church. The Dorcas 
Women's Fellowship has carried on an active program of mis- 
sionary interest and provisionfor the needs of the church people. 
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Two choirs now minister witha music program for both services 
on Sunday. The senior choir, under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Card, has presented many outstanding cantatas that have been 
well received by the whole community. 


The deacons and trustees have faithfully served to counsel with 
the pastor and share withhimthe physical and spiritual ministry 
of the church. 


As part of the youth program, in 1960, Camp Northfield was 
purchased by the church in cooperation with a number of other 
Baptist churches in the New England area. Thehistory of Camp 

Northfield is such that a further word here may be appropriate. 


The following paragraph was written by May Whittle Moody, 
-and appeared in a little volume called, ''One Girl's Influence" by 
Robert E. Speer. Itreads: ''Justa little while before the calling 
home of Louise Andrews, the committee of the Young Women's 
Conference at Northfield had voted to have a girl's camp in 
Northfield, to be run as a holiday home for girls needing rest of 
body and mind. 


"A few weeks after the close of the conference in 1913 a pro- 
perty beautifully situated, came into the market and was offered 
for sale at a price which the committee felt they could pay with 
the means at their command,"' 


The camp was called the Louise Andrews Camp for Girls, "after 
the one who was so well known and much beloved by many girls 
who attended the Young Women's Conference at Northfield." 


Some years later the camp was acquired by the Salvation Army 
as anofficers! family rest camp. It was from the Salvation 
Army, in 1960, that Camp Northfield was purchased and continued 
as a Youth Camp and Bible Conference center. The Rev. Laur- 
ence R. Hilliker and family moved to Northfield in 1963, as full 
time director of Camp Northfield. Underhis direction, the Bible 
ministry has continued to the present time. 


The following pastors have served the Northfield Baptist Church: 
Rev. Roger Charbonneau, 1953-54; Rev. Emil Authelet, 1954-55; 
Rev. Paul Bubar, 1955-57; and Rev. Harold C. Tallman from 
1958. 
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ST. PATRICK'S CHURCH 


The origin of the Catholic community in Northfield goes back 
to 1846, when the Callaghan, O'Keefe, and Piggot families, re- 
fugees from the famine inIreland, were attracted by the rich 
farmland and the chance to work on the railroad which was soon 
to be built. Over the years they were joined by relatives and 
friends and by 1870 the group numbered about 40 families. In 
1894 the community was increased by the arrival of several 
French-Canadian families, andin 1905 by an even larger number 
of Catholics of Polish descent. 


The Catholic group in Northfield was first under the guidance 
of Holy Trinity in Greenfield, then St. Mary's in Turners Falls, 
but in 1898, when St. John's Church in Millers Falls was eleva- 
ted to the status of a parish, the Northfield Church became a 
mission of the Millers Falls Church. This relationship has con- 
tinued to 1972. 


In the early days services were held whenever a priest was 
available, first in homes, and later in the town hall. In 1886, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Patrick L. Quaille, the church 
was built. Help was given by many in the town who were not 
Catholic, and Dwight L. Moody donated an organ. When an elec- 
tric organ was purchased in 1946, the old organ was given to the 
Northfield Historical Society. 


Three from the parish have entered religious orders. They 
are: The Rev. Coleman Morrison, O. P. Providence College, 
Providence, R. 1.;theRev. Thomas Grace, S. J. Boston College, 
Boston, and Sister Josephine Anne, O. P. Caldwell College, 
Caldwellsanawi: 


Inrecent years the parish has expanded both in numbers and in 
activities. There are three Masses each week, one on Saturday 
evening, and two on Sunday, all well attended. A Folk Mass, 
held at St. Patrick's for the first time in 1967, is now a regular 
part of the program. Attendance at the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine outgrew the available Sunday School rooms and for 
a year the classes used the room atthe Trinitarian Congregational 
Church. St. Patrick's Church joins with other churches in the 
neighborhood in ecumenical services on special occasions. The 
annual Christmas bazaar is now a joint affair with the Unitarian 
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and Congregational Churches. Thevarious church organizations 
carry Oonanactive social program: an annual dinner-dance, par- 
ties at Christmas, Halloween, and other times. 


ine mt. Patrick's Guild was founded in 1955, with Miss Edna 
Bistrek as its first president. One of its original purposes was 
to sponsor the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, securing 
Sisters of St. Joseph from Holy Trinity Parish in Greenfield as 
teachers. The Guild's activities include organizing social gather- 
ings and community services, such as gathering clothing for the 
needy every Thanksgiving. 


The Holy Name Society was organized in the summer of 1956 
with Adrian Gallant as its first president. It carries on many 
projects to make money for the church: public auctions, barbe- 
ques, the dismantling and sale of the old railroad station, which 
had been donated by Stanley Bistrek. It holds work-bees to make 
improvements inthe church and on the church grounds, and at 
St. Mary's cemetery. 


The Guild and the Society, together, have done much to provide 
modernand convenient rooms for church meetings and social af- 
fairs. The church basement was cemented and the walls plas- 
tered, and later paneled. A new kitchen was installed in 1970. 


A Parish Council was organized in 1969 with Joseph Alves as 
its first president. This is a lay group, elected by the church, 
which has supervision of finances, property maintenance, and 
other business matters of the church. 


In 1970 the Dunnell property adjacenttothe church was purchas- 
ed, and it has since been completely renovated inside and out, 
and made into two apartments. Whena pastor is assigned to 
Northfield, this house will be his residence. 


In June 1973 the be ginning of a new era in the history of St. 
Patrick's Churchin Northfield willbegin. Itisto become a parish 
of its own, and a resident pastor will be assigned. 


THE COMMUNITY BIBLE CHURCH 


The Northfield Farms Community Bible Church at the Upper 
Farms grew out of one of the Sunday Schools organized by D. L. 
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Moody in the nin e district schoolhouses in the Northfield area. 


Among the leaders of the Sunday School which met in District 
Number 3 Schoolhouse were William Watson and some Mount 
Hermon students. One ofthe members of the group, Della Howe, 


was converted by Mr. Moody, and as a result, started a prayer 


meeting inher home. After 1921 these weekly meetings were 
continued by Mr. and Mrs. Homer Browning Sr. in their home. 


Out of these meetings grew the Community Bible Church, which 
returned to the District Nuniber 3 Schoolhouse, where it still has 


its home. The church was incorporated in 1960. 


Among the leaders over the years were William Slate, who | 


served as Sunday School superintendent for about 20 years; Rus- 
sel Roberts, Mr. andMrs. Homer Browning Jr., and Mrs. John 


Fisher. Members who have gone out to serve as missionaries © 


and in other fields of Christian service are the following: Mrs. 


June (Browning) Wetherbe, who with her husband, Franklin ; 
Wetherbe, were short termmissionaries in Nigeria; Mrs. Rachel | 
(Browning) Collier, who served withher husband, the Rev. Wayne 


Gollier, in Barbados and Granada in the West indtess, ofre 
Hazel(Marcy) Gower andthe Rev. Robert Gower are ministering 
at the Berean Baptist Church in Manassas, Virginia. Ralph and 
Richard Browning are serving in British Columbia, Canada, as 
missionaries under the Arctic Mission of Alaska in 1973. 


In 1956 Miss June Browning and Mrs. Hazel (Browning) Marcy 
organized the "Sing and Bring Club'' which produced a radio 
broadcast program for boys and girls called the ''Sing and Bring 
Club Time." The programwas onthe air for nine years on three 
radio stations. 


The church program on Sunday includes a Sunday School, morn- 
ing and evening services of worship, anda young peoples' meeting 
in the evening. The childrenofthe church provide both a teenage 
choir anda junior choir. There is Bible study on Wednesday 
evenings, and cottage prayer meetings on Friday evenings. 


The pastors of the Community Bible Church were: Richard 


Griffin, 1957-59; Rine Miller, 1959-60; Lawrence Sibley, 1960-— 


62; Gordon Wentworth, 1964-66; Jerry Morrison, 1967-68; 
Franklin Wetherbe, 1970-71, and Jack Abel, from 1972. 
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Pastor Abel received his Bible training from the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago, Illinois. During periods when the church 
was without a regular pastor, the pulpit was filled by young men 
fromthe church who had completed their theological studies and 
were engaged in deputation work. 


TRINITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


The Trinitarian Congregational Church of Northfield was es- 
tablishedin 1825 when a little group of the more orthodox mem- 
bers of the town church, dissatisfied with the liberal position 
taken by the minister, withdrew and organized a separate church. 
The present building was erected in 1888-89, when the previous 
structure, located where Spencer Bros. Garage now stands, be- 
came inadequate because of the large numbers attracted by Dwight 
L. Moody, a home-town boy who had become a world famous 
evangelist. 


Although Mr. Moody was nota member of this church, he spoke 
in the pulpit whenever he was intown, and his influence continued 
long after his death. In 1925, when the church celebrated its 
100th anniversary, true to the Moody heritage, the main feature 
was a week of evangelistic services led by Melvin Trotter, the 
leading evangelist of that day. In1937the church was the center 
of world attention when it joined with thousands of churches in 
various parts of the world in celebrating the centennial of Mr. 
Moody's birth. 


"Mr. Moody's Church" was built witha sanctuary seating 1, 200 
in order to accommodate the large numbers who came to hear 
him preach, and also so that the students in the Northfield and 
Mount Hermon Schools could worship with the people of the town. 
The balcony was for seating these students. After the schools 
had their own chapels and Mr. Moody was no longer living, the 
} sanctuary was far too large for anaverage attendance of less 
than 200. So, in 1940, a committee was appointed ''to consider 
the future of the church building, '' and this problem was a major 
item of church business for over 20 years. 


In 1961, after years of dedicated effort, the money raised for 
the new building was so far short of the amount needed that the 
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church voted reluctantly to give up the idea of building ''now or in 
the forseeable future.'' Money givenfor the new building was re- 
turned to donors who so desired, but enough was left at the dis- 
posal of the church to make possible the construction of a new 
Fellowship Hall, and the remodeling of the old hall into class- 
rooms. 


The new facilities made possible the use of the building for a 
number of community activities, suchas conferences, the Blood 
Bank, 4H Clubs training sessions, and meetings of the town Boy 
Scout Committee. While itwas making its own rooms ready, thet 
Catholic Church used the Sunday School rooms of the Congrega- 
tional Church. 


In the early days the church leaned toward the conservative 
side both theologically and socially. But in the last 50 years, 
attitudes changed. In 1945 the church reversed a long standing 
practice by permitting the vestry to be used for social affairs, 
including dancing. That the church was not solely concerned 
with parochial affairs is evidenced by a resolution passed in 1951, 
and sent to President Truman, approving the plan of sending an 
ambassador to the Vatican. 


On May 25, 1961, with only one dissenting vote, the church 
agreed to join the newly organized United Church of Christ, 
which had been formed by the union of the Congregational Chris- 
tian and Evangelical Reformed Churches. 


On March 1, 1964, the church went on record against racial 
discrimination by voting that membership should be open to all, 
regardless of color or nationality, and that the church would 
consider ''without reservation'' engaging a person of any race or 
color as minister or other staff member. 


In 1971 the church completed a renovation of the sanctuary, 
with fresh paint, wall-to-wall carpeting, and new pews arranged 
with a central aisle leading to the altar. 


The most important part of the history of any church is not to 
be found in buildings or in special events, but in the people who 
have been inspired by the church, countless numbers in all walks 
of life, andafew ministers and missionaries. Among the latter, 
in the past 50 years, are the following. Ordained ministers: 


a 


MOODY »> SANKEY « BOSTON. 


“Behold! (Luke 2-10.) I bring you Glud Tidings of Great Joy 


Pe 





WHICH SHALL BE 


Tro ALI PBOPILB.’’ 


ee ree 


TO ALL PEOPLE is the title of the new book comprising Mr. Moody’s New Sermons, 
Lectures, Bible: Readings, Temperance Addresses and Prayer Meeting Talks. Delivered tm 
Boston, From the Boston Daily Globe verbatim reports. 





With an Introduction by Rev. JOSEPH COOK. 


Extra cloth binding, beveled boards, with biographies of Messrs. Moony & SaNKgy, over 500 pages, illua 
trated, $2. Extra cloth binding, gilt edge, parlor edition $2.50. The Glove Popular Edition, thin paper, 
Paper cover, $1.00. Senthy mail. AGENTS WANTED. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 895 Eroadway, N. Y. 
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Edward C. Morgan, a descendent of the first settlers of North- 
field, rector of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Stephen D. Howard, the Unitarian Church in Greenfield; David B. 
Wells, the United Church of Christ in Millers Falls; Deane R. 
Lanphear, in the Bible department at Mount Hermon. 


Missionaries include Marjorie Blossom Towle, India; Ellen M, | 
Giebel, China (now Taiwan); Delphine Lazelle Durgin, Japan 
(Y MCA) and Albert Hicks 7) Africa: 












The most obvious part of the life of achurch is the Sunday | 
morning service of worship, but as someone has said, the ser-_ 
vice begins when the worshipisover. The agencies for the cor- 
porate services arethe church organizations. In the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church one of the most active groups is the Di- 
aconate, consisting of six men and six women who assist the 
pastor in promoting the spiritual life of the church, in adminis ~— 
tering the sacraments, andincaring forthe sick and needy. They 
make available to anyone in the community health equipment be- 
longing to the church: wheel chairs, hospital beds, canes,” 
crutches, walkers, a respirator, and miscellaneous sick -rdonae 
supplies. They alsoadminister the Deacons! Fund which is used 
to help any in the community who are in need. , 


Work for young people includes the Church School, which pro- 
vides regular courses in Christian education for children from 
the kindergarten through the sixth grade. A junior choir sings 
occasionally at the Sunday morning service, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes withthe senior choir. The Pilgrim Fellowship 
gives teenagers religious training, an opportunity for service, © 
and an active social life. Their churchactivities include attend- 
ing Sunday morning service in a body, and helping with coffee 
hours, the Christmas Bazaar, and the Summer Fair. They dis- 
cuss social problems and needs, and one of their projects has 
been entertaining young people from the less privileged areas of 
Springfield at ''Fun Days" in Northfield. On the social side, the 
group has numerous parties and picnics, and every year has 
taken a trip to New Yorkor Montreal, financed by various money 
making projects, planned and conducted by the young people 
themselves. : 

The Women's Guild was formed by combining the previously 
separate women's organizations into one group in order to better 
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coordinate all of the church women's activities. Committees 
carry out a varied program of services: monthly meetings of the 
Guild; wedding receptions, andother social gatherings; the over- 
sight of kitchen and dining room equipment; and various projects 
to raise money for church needs. Inadditionto providing money 
for mission work, the Guildhas a Material Aide Committee which 
has regular sewing sessions to make clothing for the needy. It 
also collects used clothing and bedding, and provides parcels of 
fabrics so that refugee women can make their own clothing and 
their daughters can be taught how to sew. 


Another committee of the Guild provides Adventures-in-Reading 
book lists, and keeps arecord of those who participate and of the 
number of books they read. The church has its own library of 
nearly 1,000 books, and the librarian, or a member of the com- 
mittee, is inthe library after church service every Sunday morn- 
ing to loan books to any who so desire. 


The Men's Brotherhood, which is open to any man in the com- 
munity, whether a church member or not, has monthly supper 
meetings for fellowship and for the presentation of varied pro- 
grams of lectures, pictures, or music. 


Through these varied activities the church attempts to carry 
out the purpose stated in its by-laws, ''To bind together the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ in the worship of God and the service of 
man; 


Ministers during the past 50 years include: Francis Wayland 
Pattison, 119.15-3:1; Stantey W. Carne, 1932-41:--Edwaxdepahl;, 
1941-44; JosephW. Reeves, 1945-62; Jerome H. Wood, 1962-67, 
and Philip N. Nelson, from 1967. 


Piks | PARISH GHURGH WUNITARIAN 


The old First Parish Church began when Northfield did: under 
an oak tree in 1673 as the first settlers gathered to worship. 
This was in the days when church and state were one. 


Congregational in method of government, First Church followed 
the Pilgrim's democratic method, as did all of the Puritan chur- 
ches in the Bay State. Through its three centuries it became 
Arminianinits outlook; then when the state was divided over the 
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appointment of Henry Ware, a Unitarian, as Hollis professor at 
Harvard in 1804, First Parish sided with the Unitarian thought 
and 56 members organized the Unitarian Society in 1827. 


Years and the increasing diversity of available religions inthe 
land, have caused the parish to grow smaller, since its disestab- 
lishment as a tax supported church in 1834. 


Problems, in living churches, occur only to be surmounted. 
Inevitably they point out the strengths, also, present. The 1938 
hurricane presented problems. Its results revealedthe strengths 
of support present intown, congregation and denomination, as 
the damage tothe church building was repaired under the leader- 
ship of George N. Kidder. 


Ina sense, that was the major happening of the sixth half-century 
of the congregation. But more events had to be dealt with. In 
1941, unsuspected hurricane damage was discovered with sudden ~ 
structural weakening of the building. The repairs totaled $12, 000 
and many townspeople outside the First Parish contributed. 


Heating the church building was the major problem at the be- 
ginning and end of the period 1923-73. Each decade, it seems, 
saw a different heating problem faced, paid for, and solved. 


In spite of difficulty and heavy burdens for a small congrega- 
tion, determination to persevere weathered each crisis. At one 
point, the parish voted to say no, witha sincere ''thank you" to 
Trinitarian Church's offer to join together in 1954 to have one 
congregational-policy church in town. 


To help with the burden, atthat same meeting, the parish voted 
to join with the Unitarian Church in Bernardston in calling the 
Rev. Robert Slater as minister to both congregations. 


To meet changes and circumstances, the parish twice revised 
its bylaws, in 1949 and 1972. The denominational emphasis was 
part of parish life: the social gospel in the 1920's, and late 
1960's (when for a brief time a coffee house was operated) and 
the humanist-theist controversy in the 1930's when the late Rev. 
Arnold Westwood, guest minister, conducted a preaching mission 
from Sept. 25, to Oct. 2, 1932. Underthe leadership of the Rev. 
Frank A. Wahlstrom inthe 1960's acommunity-wide arts festival 
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was sponsored and it continued through two other pastorates. 


The longest continuing denominational concern onwhich the par- 
ish was called to vote was merger with the Universalists. 


From the mid-1930's until 1960 various proposals needing votes 
by member churches were sent to old First Parish--which in al- 
most every case approved joining with the Universalists. The 
issue had been debated for 70 years when it was finally approved 
in 1960. Since the Unitarian Universalist Association was formed 
in 1961 laymen and clergy from First Parish have actively par- 
ticipated. 


Throughout the half-century the congregation has built upon in- 
terpersonal relationships to strengthen its concerns. At times 
the humor of their situationhas been apparent as when the annual 
meeting of 1951 decided replacement of the Santa Claus suit was 
a ''dire necessity. "' 


At other times the giving of tribute and affection was a major 
concern. Inthe early 1950's aspecial party honoring seven 
member couples who had celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary was observed. 


Spread across the minutes of the clerk of the parish and the 
secretary of the parish committee are statements of recognition 
of services rendered by individuals and couples. All have led 
with support from others, incontinuing the liberal religious 
traditions. At the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
enurch building dedication, on Feb. 15, 1972, the congregation 
expressed its purpose, in part, in these words: ''We rededicate 
ourselves to the ideals and ideas which generations of men and 
women have enshrined here."' 


Ministers of the First Parish Church. Unitarian, from 1923 to 
1973 are: Roy E. Griffith, 1923-30; Charles C. Conner and 
Mary Andrews Conner. 1930-32; Mary Andrews Conner, 1932- 
40; Raymond Palmer, 1940-41; Arthur Heeb, 1941-45; Hazel Ro- 
gers Gredler, 1945-48; Richard G. Sechrist, 1948-53; Robert 
S. Slater. 1954-57; Charles D. Moore, 1958-59; John Paul Jones 
'960-63; Frank A. Wahlstrom, 1963-68; Louis W. Foxwell, 
1968-70; Daniel W. Weck, from 1970. 
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Education 


Long before Northfield was settled (1673), resettled (1685 and 
1714), and incorporated (1723), the New England colonies, by 
legislation (1642-47), required the establishment of schools and 
ordered that children be taught to read and given instruction in 
religion. It was 1736 when the town voted funds for a school 
building anda schoolmaster. Seth Field, a Yale graduate, was 
hired to teach in the new building located in the street, ''the re- 
ceptacle for allnon-profit earning devices," against Samuel 
Hunt's home lot. He taught in Northfield some 30 years. 


The next 50 years saw the end of the colonial period, the be- 
ginning of anew government based on political equality and reli- 
gious freedom. Nationalism led to secular schools, the disin- 
tegration of church: domination, and the transfer of support and 
control to the state. Reflecting the heady new democratic ideas, 
district schools in Northfield mushroomed. At one time there 
was ascattering of perhaps as many as 15, three of them located 
toward the town's center(1881: upper, middle, lower districts). 
Until late in the century, selectmen acted as school committee, 
but by 1800, the town appointed a separate school committee, an- 
ticipating by some 25 years state legislation (1826) that required 
each town to establish such a body. : 


Three additional Massachusetts laws spearheaded the state by 
state battle for publicly controlled and directed schools that were 
tax supported and non-sectarian. Following the founding of the 
first public high school in Bostonin 1821, Massachusetts law, in 
1827, required a high school in every town of 500 families or 
over, in which specified modern studies were to be taught. In 
1834, the state School Fund law was enacted, and in 1837, the 
state acted to found the Massachusetts Board of Education with 
Horace Mann as chairman, a position he filled for 12 years. 


During the early part ofthe 19thcentury, there were faint stir- 
rings in Northfield which pointed to the development of the high 
school. At that time, there was no transition between the ''com- 
mon schools" and college, and girls were educated, if at all, at 
home. In 1805, Miss Sally Williams from Warwick opened a 
school for girls in Union Hall, the second story of the new school- 
house. In October 1829, the Northfield Academy of Useful Know- 
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ledge opened inthe former Hunt Tavern next to Center district 
school. Dubbed ''The Beehive,'' it served as a bridge between 
common school and college, and both sexes were admitted. Aca- 
demies like this offered a broader course of study, emphasized | 
preparation for life andteaching, did not have college preparation 





as the sole aim. 


Until 1833, American educational development was largely | 
native; the English influence had ceased with the Revolution. | 
Then, withincreased traveling abroad and subsequent reports in 
the new educational journals, Europeantrends beganto have some | 


{ 





influence inthe organization, classificationand grading of Amer- 
ican schools. Teacher training started in 1839, with the first 
state Normal School at Lexington, Mass. 





The 1850's brought an attempt to revive the old Academy in= 
Northfield. It opened anew in the old Academy building as the 
Northfield Institute of Learning; at one point, Dwight Moody was _ 
a student there. By the 1870's district schools were in an uproar. | 
Decentralized and generally disorganized, it was not unusual to 
have a different teacher for eachofthe three terms. This general 
condition was common throughout Massachusetts and proved dis- 
astrous for the state's education. 


The need for education beyond common schools persisted, how- 
ever, andwas metinanumber of ways--the faltering academies, 
high school subscription, and paying tuition to larger towns for 
high school pupils. The founding of Northfield Seminary in 1879 
and Mount Hermon in 1881 was, inaway, aresponseto the needs 
of the town and the times. 


Northfield, itself, proved foresighted, for when the new school- 
house was built in 1880, the second floor was set aside fora 
projected high school. In 1891, just about the time the smallest 
district schools beganto close, that upper room of central school 
was used for the higher grade, '' which became "high school" in 
1892. In 1901, Northfield's high school went through the ninth 
grade, only, and students wishing to go on attended outside high 
schools, their fees paid by the town, since Northfield held fewer 
than 500 families. With population increasing, the town's upper | 
grades expanded, and the town's first high school was built. It 
opened with 68 students in 1911 and Alfred Holton was among the 
graduates. | 
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By 1923, Northfield's public schools were in a period of tran- 
sition. Pointing to the future was the high school, now 10 years 
old. It had 51 students. The remaining 300 or so children were 
divided among the six grade schools, schools that reflected and 
continued the old tradition of districts which had so threatened 
the development of Massachusetts education. Everett J. Best, 
the superintendent, was responsible for schools in five towns. 
He had, in Northfield alone, seven plants to maintain and super- 
vise, each school withits own problems, varying texts. Teachers 
made do with what was on hand. One of this sturdy breed was 
Evelyn G. Lawley who taught in the Northfield public schools, at 
the high school and at Pioneer, for 34 years. Never missing a 
day, her attendance record was a perfect one on her retirement: 
7,000 days. 


Educational trends of the time pointed to recognition of changing 
views of the child and his needs. This new assessment of what 
education was allabout brought changes incurriculum, in teacher 
training, inmethod and as well initiated lateral expansion in such 

areas as health, guidance, classes for special needs. 


When Linville W. Robbins took over as superintendent in 1925, 
yet another factor was making itself felt: population increase. 
In a five-year span, high school enrollment in Northfield had 
doubled. Jobs were hard to find; more continued their schooling 
as an alternative. Changing population trends brought about a 
new classroom in the ''Old Ballroom!" of Center School, the ini- 
tiation of ''Junior High School,'' and departmental instruction. 


Plant maintenance was a continuing problem and expense. By 
1931, all buildings were electrified, basement furnaces had been 
installed, and water pressure and sanitary facilities established. 
Mountain School was closed, its students transferred to town 
schools ata saving of $1, 000 to the town budget. State legislation 
affected school buildings, too, as regulations were set forth re- 
garding standards for safety and comfort. 


The state was beginning to make itself felt in a variety of ways 
in an effort to regulate and upgrade the educational system. 
There was legislation concerning athletic grounds in 1935; in 
1937, a law was passed which regulated the minimum number of 
school days for high schools and grade schools. At the same 
time, minimum high school curriculum requirements were es- 
tablished for the maintenance of ''Class A" ratings. 
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As the 1930's drew to a close, Robbins gradually moved toward 
consolidation of the schools. The eighth grade was moved to 
Center School; grades five, sixandsevenwere transferred from 
West Northfield to the Pine St. school. Butwhat finally affected 
consolidation was a town disaster, Feb. 17, 1940: the burning of 
Center School. Fortunately, there was no loss of life, and in the 
period of upheaval that followed, the upper grades were housed 
in the town hall, the lower in two rooms of the high school. ; 

; 
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With the opening of the new Center School in the early '40's 
(Architect Bernhard Dirks), the district schools died a quick 
death, and consolidation was at last accomplished: Northfield 
possessed a ''modernized" school system. Now, 60 percent o : 
the students were bused, hot lunches again were served, and once 
again, enrollment was on the increase. 


The war years brought lateral expansion in the schools. Curri- 
culum was stretched to include a pre-flight course in aeronautics, 
and math and science received a heavier emphasis. Remedial 
work started, and following the national trend, testing came in: 
achievement, diagnostic, intelligence. Results of testing in 1942, 
showed that Northfield's reading readiness was above the national 
standard by four to 10 points. Sparked by a new state law (1946), 
there was a new stress on athletics, andtwohours of supervised 
physical education were required each week. 


in teachers' salaries. In 1943, the minimum pay was to be raised 
to $1,000, and upgrading came rapidly. Across the board pay 
raise of $500 was granted in 1946, and thanks to proposals by the 
Northfield Teachers' Club, anew salary schedule seemed as- 
sured in 1947. 


A change inthe classification of the high school pointed to major 
change in Northfield. The school was dropped from Class A to 


auditorium. 
When F. Sumner Turner arrived in 1948 to take over the res- 
ponsibilities of superintendent, he faced the now familiar prob-- 


lems: increased costs--nearly doubling in 10 years, increased 


From the start, Turner favored the regional high school concept 





Long-time superintendent and youth advocate F. Sumner Turner. 





Pioneer Valley Regional School band strutting down Main St. 
in the 1959 Memorial Day parade 





Above is the School ski patrol of 1946. 
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as the solution to these problems of costs and population fluctu- 
ations. He had his way, although the Pioneer Valley Regional 
Schoolwas 10 years in the making from the first mention of it in 
1948, tothe appointment of a Regional School Committee in 1949, 
a Regional School District Planning Committee in 1953 (Members 
Robert Barnes, Harold Parsons, Irving J. Lawrence), the re- 
gional school agreement in 1954, the choice of an architect (The 
Architect's Collaborative of Cambridge, Mass.) in 1955. The 
school opened Sept. 16, 1957, and was dedicated Sept. 7, 1958. 
George M. Leonard, long associated with the Northfield public 
schools, was appointed principal and served until 1968. 


Turner's achievements in regard to the new school were eulo- 
gized by an editorial in the Greenfield Recorder on his death in 
February 1967: ''that building stands asamonument to the 
persistence, the courage, and the energy of F. Sumner Turner 
--evangelist and political schemer by turns...(in pursuit of)... 
his goal... better education for the children. ..He was a force 
for great good in Franklin County. "! 


Turner presided over innovations in curriculum from a deve- 
loping sports program for the high school to expanded arts and 
music. Testing was developed, a guidance program instituted, 
teacher workshops encouraged, improvements inthe elementary 
reading program initiated. With George Leonard, he saw ex- 
pansion and improvement in the course of study--which yielded 
an increased number of students who went on to further studies 
and provided additional vocational preparation--and a blossoming 
of extra curricular activities. 


Turner's successors, Kenneth Sheetz(1967-69), Roland Schoepf 
(1970-71), Edwin F. Harrington(1972-) have continued expanding 
opportunities in all areas of educational experience for children 


from K-12 in curriculum development, in the hiring of special 
staff for remedial work, in guidance services. A program of 


-mini-courses was greeted enthusiastically by the students in 


1972, and the school fared well in its evaluation. 
PRIVATE EDUCATION 


To D. L. Moody '"'...education and religion were inseparable." 
At the dedication of East Hall in September 1880, a year after 
the Northfield Seminary was founded, he said, ''The Lord has 
laid it upon my heart to organize a school for young women." 
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There were 25 students that first year, and classes were first 
held in D. L. Moody's home on its thousand-acre tract whichthe 
founder had assembled for a special purpose over the years. 
Some time before, Moody had considered founding an elementary 
school in Chicago as a part of his mission work. The great fire 
there in 1871 prevented realization of the idea, but the thought 
stayed with him and out of it grew first, the school at Northfield 
for girls, then Mount Hermon for boys two years later. 


Moody felt the importance of this goal due to his own limited 
educational opportunities in the town of Northfield. His associ- 
ations with Henry F. Durant of Boston, the founder of Wellesley 
College, together with the success of Mary Lyon, the founder o 
Mount Holyoke, provided guidance and inspiration in the founding 
of these two schools for men and women. There was a decided 
need for education opportunities for deserving youngsters of. 
small means. This very need provided the basis of admission 
policies, an ideal that remained at both schools until the late! 
1920's and early 1930's. Qualifications were uncomplicated and 
based on how much a student needed the school: alack of oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, a lack of financial support, plus ambition. 
Even today, Northfield Mount Hermon School grants between 
$800, 000 and $900,000 a year in financial aid, byfar the largest 
such expenditure made by any independent secondary school in 
America. 








Until 1933, Northfield included seventh and eighth grade ctul 
dents. Formany years, freshman girls were housed in a dorm-| 
itory atthe Northfield Hotel. With the loss of that space in 1948, ; 
the number of students dropped temporataly to 510, but normally, ; 
the school accommodates about 550. 


In the Mid-1920's the Seminary graduated approximately d 
seniors. After World War II, the number rose to 150 or more. 
each year. 


Miss Mira Wilson arrived to head the Seminary in 1929. A 
graduate of Smith College, Miss Wilson saw many changes during 
her tenure. Whenshearrived, allheads of hall taught; now none 
do. Gradually, the school moved towards an orientation of col- 


lege preparatory work. In the process, a number of changes 
occurred. 
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This new direction involved an expanded curriculum, a larger 
faculty, smaller classes, andeven achange of name from The 
Northfield Seminary to The Northfield School in 1944. As costs 
Irose, new facilities were needed. Palmer Hall, a recitation 
building, was addedin 1927, a swimming pool in Skinner Gym- 
nasium appeared in 1931 (the gift of Miss Jessie Munger), two 
new dormitories, Merrill-Keep in 1937 and Wilson in 1956. In 
the 1920's, all faculty except three married men lived in the 
dormitories, but through the years most were gradually moved 
into school-provided housing. 


As college preparation became increasingly important, school 
testing was initiated. Aptitudetests started in the 1920's, and by 
the close of the next two decades, tests of the Educational Records 
Bureau were used. With greater use of tests and more stringent 
admissions requirements, the median IQ of Northfield girls was 
gradually raised from 105 to 130. 
| 
_ One of the founder's principles was the study of the Bible, and 
in the early days, religionplayed an important part in the life of 
the students and faculty alike. In 1925, dormitories had daily 
30-minute silent times, daily house prayers, daily compulsory 
chapel. Sunday commitments included morning religious services 
and vespers in the late afternoon. 








Dr. Edmond Meany became headmaster of the Northfield School 
in 1957. The cooperative housekeeping program remained an in- 
tegral part of the school under his guidance, as did the tradition- 
al religious studies which emphasized the role of religion in per- 
sonal and collective lives. Students were drawn from all walks 
of life; 50 percent of them received some financial aid. A sample 
year in the 1960's reveals 166 graduates entering 81 different 
colleges anduniversities. Northfield life was dormitory centered 
and stressed close teacher-student relationships. 


Dr. Howard L. Jones became president of the two schools in 
1961, andinthe years since, the building program continued with 
additions andimprovements to many Northfield buildings, inclu- 
ding the transformation of the old laundry into an arts center, 
the construction of Sandra Countway Hall(a classroom building), 
of Hibbard (a new dormitory), and finally, of the Edmond S. 
Meany Gymnasium and pool in 1971. 








Atright aretwo Northfield 
seniorsin Washington, D.C., 
in 1947. From left are Alva 
Jones, Principal and Mrs. 
Chester Parker and Gordon 
Leavis. 





Rockettes at Pioneer Valley 
Regional School in the 1959 
Kiwanis Club Show are Mich- 
aelle Ponek, Diane Leach, 
Lois Heselton and Shirley 
Johnson. 





Leftis the old 
Northfield 
High School, 
now replaced 
by the fire 
station. 
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On the same day that East Hall was dedicated, Sept. 10, 1880, 
Hiram Camp, president of the New Haven Clock Company, deci- 
ded to give $25,000 to found Mount Hermon. The school opened 
in 1881, and in 1885, Recitation Hall was ''sung up" by proceeds 
fromthe Moody-Sankey Hymnal, as had been East Hall and Stone 
on the Northfield Seminary campus. 


Founded on the same principles as the girls' school across the 
river--low fees, Bible study, the work hour--extraordinary care 
was exercised in the choice of boys and teachers. One of the 
soundest exercises inthat judgment was the choice of H. F. Cutler 
as principal in 1890. He stayed on as headmaster until 1932. 
From 24 boys in its first year, Mount Hermon’ swelled to an en- 
rollment of1,032in1901. Itwas the country's largest secondary 
school. However, it must be remembered that until 1916, less 
than one boy in 10 graduated. Between 1890 and 1915, over 60 — 
percent of the students had a trade, and in some years more than 
50 different trades were represented. At the start, younger boys 
were admitted(10-14 years of age), butlater the lower age limit 
was 16, and boys continued their education sporadically until the 
age of 200reven30. Infact, the fountain near the Mount Hermon 
chapel was carved by Elijah McKenzie who was 40 years old when 
he graduated. As late as 1929, 24 boys in the graduating class 
were between 20 and 30. The explanationis relatedto the school's 
field of service: Mount Hermon was a place where older boys 
might come to resume an interrupted education. Students gen- 
erally earned their own way, and would leave to save tuition for 
another term. Some took eight years to graduate. 


Inthe early days, the curriculum was a basic one: arithmetic, 
spelling, grammar, penmanship. These were combined with 
religious training which aimed at preparing Christian laymen to 
''Labor inthe Vineyard. '' The work program, an afternoon duty, 
sought to teach the dignity of manual labor. From 1907-27, the 
school had an agricultural department and operated a working 
farm with the help of boys until 1961. 


After World War I, the school began to admit boys with greater 
financial resources. (In 1906, a boy whose father owned a car 
was considered too wealthy for the school, and therefore was 
ineligible for admission.) Withthe emphasis still on the indivi- 
dual boy, Mount Hermon began to direct itself toward academic 
preparation for college, as public schools were providing oppor- 
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tunities for the boys Mount Hermon had served before. Mr. 
Cutler's great contributionwas in guiding the school through this 
periodofchange. Byhis knowledge of educational currents, both 
here and abroad, he brought Mount Hermon to a new direction and 
implemented its course by eliminating non-academic courses, 
hiring more highly qualifiedteachers, and giving religion a more 
balanced spot in the curriculum. 


The 1920's particularly were a time of flux, with the phasing 
out of the old, and the initiation of the new. But Cutler always 
held toservice and standards, and these two ideals remained 
basic to the school. Among the new directions of this decade 
were the beginning of testing, and the appointment of a school 
physician. Anewlaundry went up and the campus was lighted by 
electricity. Nineteentwenty-six sawthe performance of the first 
senior play, ''An Unconscious Burglary''; the boys' average age 
dropped from 21 to 18. 


Dr. Cutler resigned in 1932, retiring to study medicine abroad. - 
He was succeeded by Elliott Speer, president of the schools. 
Tragedy befell Speer in 1934, when he was murdered in the li- 
brary of Ford Cottage three days before the opening of fall term. 
The case was never solved. 


Interscholastic sports were resumed in the 1930's. Sports had 
been dropped some 30 years earlier because of expenses. The 
sports program in the intervening years had been an intramural 
one. 


During the years of World Warll, asummer school was started, 
directed by Howard Niblock, to grant boys a diploma before en- 
tering service. Aliberal studies summer program is active to- 
day (started in 1961) with enrichment programs on campus, a 
chamber music workshop, and a program abroad. 


The post Werld War II boom brought three applicants for each 
place by 1951, and practically all graduates went on to college. 
Beveridge Hall opened in 1952, the first new building (outside of 
the laundry in 1925) since the Schauffler Memorial Library in 
1912. Drama came in fall of 1965, when Silliman Laboratory 
burned at the time of the Deerfield- Mount Hermon football game. 


The 1960's brought the phasing out of the school dairies, and 
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the consolidation of the schoollaundries at Mount Hermon. More 
important was a successful drive for capital funds, crucial be- 
cause of skyrocketing costs. There was to be another highly 
successful drive in 1970 which raised over $7 million. 


But perhaps the most noteworthy development, since Dr. Jones! 
1961 arrival as president of the schools, has beenthe merging of 
the Northfield Schoolandthe Mount Hermon School as the result 
of a professional feasability study and a consensus of the trustees. 


Though there had been co-ed classes for some years and tra- 
ditional joint choral performances, particularly the yearly Sacred 
Concert, and of course long-term sharing of social events, the 


formal merger completed the cycle begun in 1912 when the | 


Northfield Seminary and Mount Hermon School merged under a 
new incorporation called The Northfield Schools which was to be 
directed by one board of trustees and headed by a single presi- 
dent to whom both headmasters reported. 





The new merger took place in 1971, and two years have been 


successfully completed as The Northfield Mount Hermon School, 
a co-educational institution with an enrollment of 1,175 boys and 
girls. 


Aninteresting and important outgrowth of the Northfield Mount 
Hermon School is the Linden Hill Schooland its director, George 
Hayes. Hayes has devoted himself to the enigma of low school 
skills in otherwise brilliant people. His interest harks back to 


an early experience with a schoolmate, a boy at Kent School in 


1936, in Hayes' first year of teaching there. 


The boy was a mechanical genius with his left hand, yet was 
plodding through his school work withhis right. Hayes' musings 
on the differences in brain focusing mechanisms from one boy to 


another led him to study at the Reading Clinic of New York Uni- 


versity where he did research and taught for four years. 


His next appointment brought him to the Northfield and Mount 
Hermon Schools as director of reading development. The late 


Dr. Mira Wilson of Northfield School wanted to explore the pos- 


sibilities of a broadened program in which the non-college- 
oriented but practical girl would enjoy the same benefits and 


status as the college-bound. Thus George Hayes and his family © 
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came to Northfield in 1950, settling in the old Cutler Home by the 
pond across from the Northfield Hotel. 


During the next decade of exploration, the Northfield Mount 
Hermon Schoolassisted the program in every way. Admissions 
procedures for youngsters withacademic difficulties were rede- 
signed to try toacceptthe most interesting students, rather than 
merely the best prepared. A reading course was introduced, a 


| requirement for every student at the institution, which aimed at 
improving reading skills. It is still a required part of the cur- 





-riculum. 


- The Public Welfare Foundation heard of the work of Mr. and 


Mrs. Hayesthroughtheir success in training a boy who had been 


categorized as apermanentnon-reader. The Foundation offered 
$15, 000 to be used in any way the Hayeses wished for the further- 


| ance of their work. 


Itwas clear, now, that the most needy cases of massive reading 


_disability lay below the academic levels for admission to the 


Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools. The best way to use the 
$15,000 seemed to be to found a small school for the total non- 
reader of 12 or 14 years of age, who showed exceptional ability 


1 in other areas such as mechanics or art. 


Among the students taught by Hayes at Mount Hermon was the 
gradnson of Mrs. Grace Bennett, owner of property across the 
Connecticut from Mount Hermon. Mrs. Bennettwas grateful for 


' the progress of her grandson under Hayes' tutelage, and she sold 


her land and buildings tothe Hayeses very reasonably. Securing 
the Bennett property by a mortgage on their own house in East 
Northfield, devoting the foundation gift to immediate school costs, 


the Hayeses opened their new school in the summer of 1962. 


Starting cautiously, the Hayses had an enrollment of 15 by the 


end of the first year. It has since levelled off at 25, the maxi- 
mum number which allows careful exploration of each boy's 
academic and emotional needs. 





There are 10 teachers, six in residence and four commuting. 
At the start, academic shortcomings were to be corrected. . Now, 


_the school's program has expanded its aims to include the stim- 


ulation of new motivation and a sense of purpose. For the real 
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core of the blocked student, frustrated by years of academic 
failure, is not the reading or math or writing itself as much as 
the habits of evasion he has created to escape dealing with the 
entire subject. 





In 10 years Linden Hill School has grown to a campus of 180 
acres, with athletic fields, fishing and skating ponds, a green- 
house and a camp on Laurel Lake for cross-country skiing and | 
boating. The boys are now housed in a new fire-resistant dorm- 
itory,),completed in 19/1, 


A cow barnhas been remodeled into a two story academic work- 


shop, with seven classrooms, a gym, library, auditorium for 
plays and chapel, sound lab, closed circuit TV system, and art 
studio. Teacher training, a vital feature of the school's work, , 
brings two or more young college graduates yearly to study this — 
total program of character motivation and rehabilitation. 


In the Montessori tradition, Linden Hill emphasizes the union 
of actual experience with text and classroom. History instruc- 
tion has been reinforced by onthe scene investigations, both 
here and abroad, correlated with classroom study. Resources 
of the Northfield area inthe history of the French and Indian Wars 
have been employed in map-making, in original essays, stories 
and plays written by boys and faculty. One such play, ''Shadows 
of Old Northfield, '' was presented at graduation in 1972. 


Latin and the classics have been enlivened with a trip abroad 
which culminated in a visit to ancient Troy. After producing 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar in Northfield, the boys saw the very 
spot inthe Roman Forum where Caesar's body was burned "in 
the market-place.'' Experiments in travel-teaching show the 
real gains derived from education which moves from the printed 
page to the real public forum and back again. 


Linden Hill seeks to combine the home-like atmosphere of yes- 
terday's small New England school withthe bestinnew educational 
research and techniques. The program has worked well. Boys 
massively blocked a few years before have attended such colleges 
as Haverford and Cornell. The Linden Hillaim is not to direct a 
boy towarda highly competitive environment, but toward the 
school or college or technical institute which will train him for 
what he can best do. 
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Past And Present Businesses 


A walk along Main St. and adjacent roads, tells the business 
story of Northfield over the last half-century. While local busi- 
ness firms provide owners and employees with a means of live- 
lihood, they also provide much needed services and products to 
rural residents, living at some distance from larger shopping 
centers. Convenience is the password for such establishments 
which remain close to the customers. 


Starting at the south end of Main St. at the junction of Routes 
10 and 63, stood Stearns! Garage, nowthe victim of the new state 
highway junction at that point. Galen Stearns opened this repair 
garage and Tydol service stationina new building in 1931 and op- 
erated it successfully until his death in 1938. His wife, Helen, 
carried onadmirably at the pump during the days of gasoline ra- 
tioning in World War II. Other operators at this location before 
the razing of the building were Dwight Stearns and Miller's Tire 
Service. The last operator was Clesson M. Field, who named 
the station Rusty's Garage. 


Heading north across the intersection on the west side of Main 
St. is the home of Richard Vielmetti, built by him originally as 
The Logs. This was anexcellent family restaurant and ice cream 
producing plant. After the closing of the restaurant, Vielmetti 
continued to distribute ice cream products to the tri-state area. 


A little farther on is Fairview Gardens, the busy greenhouse 
business of Raymond and Carolyn Parenteau. This was once the 
place where Amos D. Elmer manufactured ''Elmer's Pain-Killing 
Balm" before the turn of the century. H. H. Crosier, a former 
Northfield selectman, conducted a greenhouse and vegetable busi- 
ness atthis site, peddling his produce in Northfield and on Rustic 
Ridge. 


Next door, onthe site of the Francis Reed house, Charles 
Blackmer ran a photography studio. 


Morgan's Garage was built and opened by Miles ''Mike"’ Morgan 
on Labor Day, 1921. Mr. Morgan, a mechanic of no mean skill, 
enjoyed a lively business. StartingasaSocony dealer, he stayed 
with the evolution of this company through Socony-Vacuum, 
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Socony-Mobil, to Mobil Oil Corporation, a period of 50 years. 
At one time, he had the agency for Chrysler and Dodge cars, 
which he sold and serviced, in addition to International trucks. 
He recalls building the first truck-powered snowplow in the town, — 
The Morgan Garage was sold to his son, Daniel, present opera- 
tor. The garage apparently stands on the site of the Dr. Samuel 
Mattoon house. 


Passing adozenor so houses, the next business is the Northfield 
Laundromat inthe building formerly housing the Charles E. 
Williams General Store. This was built by Joseph Williams for. 
his son 'Chub,'' a former S. S. Pierce salesman ‘in Bogstom 
"Chub'' conducted the business successfully for anumber of years. 
At one time it was rented by the Economy Store, managed by Dean 
Williams, and later by the A&P. Washing machines and dryers 
were installed by Erle Stebbins from Hinsdale, N. H., and later) 
were purchased and operated by the Charles Repeta family. The 
present ownership is the Northfield Pharmacy. 





Previously, on this spot in a building later burned, many pro- 
prietors have held forth, including the firm of Pomeroy, Prior 
and Bowen, ''distillers, merchants and masters of boating on the 
Connecticut,'' followed by Murdock, Hastings, Webster and Proc- 
tor. William Pomeroy was the son of 'Shammah, the Saddler," 
who had previously had his shop at the same site. Thomas Pow- 
er, planter of Northfield's elms, had his law office on the second 
floor of this building. 


Crossing the driveway, we reach ''Yore Dari,'' local ice cream 
shop started by the Repeta family, now owned and operated by 
the Northfield Pharmacy. Earlier businesses were a plumbing 
shop, Su-Wing's Chinese laundry, and Champney's tailor shop. 


Three buildings beyond, now occupied by Mrs. Sally Field 
Lindgren as a residence, stands the cement block garage and 
motorcycle shop built and operated by Newton W. Keet. As with 
garages of this period, gasoline was dispensed from a pump in- 
side the main garage door. Later, for a number of years, the 
Northfield Printing Company and the Northfield Herald occupied 
these premises. Mrs. Bertha Leach sold home baked products 
from this location. 


Proceeding past the Unitarian Churchand across Parker Ave., 
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is the Webster Block, a building with a long and venerable his- 
tory. Present occupants are the Northfield Pharmacy, the North- 
field Food Mart, Dresser Tonsorial Parlor and Dresser Real 
Estate, Powell Insurance Agency, as well as a number of apart- 
ments. Theblockwas rebuilt shortly before the turn of the cen- 
pury’ by Charles H.) Webster. Itis described in Picturesque 


Northfield of 1899 as ''the most elegantly furnished store in town"! 


and ''as neat asalady'sparlor.'' Webster conducted a drugstore 
in the present location, and as added service, ran a medicine 
wagon, dispensing packaged medicines and household remedies 
manufactured by himself to the surrounding areas from Brattle- 
boro to Greenfield. Besides being a registered pharmacist, he 
was a notary public, a justice of the peace, a lawyer and an in- 
surance representative for several leading stock and mutual 
companies. He also manufactured the Webster Food Company 
Veterinary Remedies (of which he was the sole proprietor) and 


which received extensive patronage throughout the New England 
and Middle states. Healsoserved as postmaster from 1900-11. 


Successive proprietors of the drug store have been Alvin George, 


| George Miller, Harry Gingras, Julian Barber, and present 
owners, Harry Neville and Richard Duprey. 


Next door is the Northfield Food Mart, owned and operated by 
Leonard Barnes and Wallace Stange, and which has had a number 
of previous occupants. Thefrontagewas divided into two areas, 
the southerly section being at one time the Northfield post office, 


Mrs. Alvin George's tea room, and then, the A&P. The north- 


erly sectionhad been occupied by Wallace Holton's jewelry store, 
later succeeded by Frank W. Harness in the same capacity. 


When FrankHarness retired, the A&P extended its store to in- 


_cludehis area, making the present IGA store. With the removal 


of the A&P from town, the store was used by Percy Goodspeed 
as an antique and watch repair shop. The rear of the building's 
ground floor, now occupied by the firms Dresser and Powell, was 


at one time occupied by George S. Kidder for a furniture store 


and funeral parlor. 


Albert S. Gordon maintained a lawyer's office there with a 
Parker Ave. entrance. 


The space onthe second floor, directly over the drug store, 
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housed the Northfield Exchange of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This branchwas run ona24-hour service, 
efficiently and conscientiously, by local operators until the advent 
of the dial system when the switchboard and wires were removed. 
Some of the people who for years politely asked, ''Number, 
please'', were Martin Janes, Anna Dale, Blanche Corser, Mabel 
Miner Richardson, Ruth Miner Fellows, Ethel Miner Forbes, 
Jenny Crelan, and Hazel Black McDonald. 


The next establishment in our line of march is Dunnell Fuels, 
Inc., situated in a new steel building just southwest of St. Pat- © 
rick's Catholic Church. This business dates backto the entrance 
of EF. Myron Dunnell intothe kerosene and fuel oil business. De- 
liveries at that time were made from a small 400 or 500-gallon > 
tank mounted onthe rear ofa small Chevrolet dump truck. Busi- 
ness increased to necessitate the use of three 1, 200-gallon tank 
trucks under the name of F. M. Dunnell andincluded the addition 
of plumbing and heating services. Atonetime, dump truck work 
was part of the program. The present business operates as 
Dunnell Fuels, Inc. 


A store, onthe site of St. Patrick's Church, which later burned, 
had been that of George A. Arms, Windsor Faye, and finally 
Samuel Y. Walker, tobacco dealer. At the instance of this fire, 
fireman L. R. Smith was credited with saving a child's life. 


Next point of interest is the new Northfield post office at the 
corner of Mill BrookRd., combining into one office the operation 
of the Northfield and the East Northfield post offices, presently 
under the direction of Postmaster Thomas Hurley. Past North- 
field postmasters are remembered as Miss Lillian Alexander, 
Lawrence Quinlanand Charles Slate. At East Northfield, Assis- 
tant Postmaster Alfred Labelle was in charge of the substation 
prior to serving as postmaster. 


Beyond the brook, the first building was the residence and 
plumbing shop of Charles L. Johnson, well-known artisan and 
fire chief. The Misses Elizabeth and Mary Dale ran a dressma- 
king shop at one time. Nextdoor in the south ell, at the present 
residence of the Rev. Ralph Rood, was a dressmaking shop op- 
erated by Mrs. Will Wright. 


At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Emery Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Joseph Colton manned the first telephone exchange from 1900-02. 


At the brow of the hill, in the apartment building presently oc- 
cupied by the Bernard Neippand Burt Raymond families, Clifford 
Sanborn conducted a picture framing, furniture and upholstery 
shop. This building was constructed by Arthur Bolton Sr., on 
land purchased from Dr. George Thompson. Mr. Bolton built 
many cottages on Rustic Ridge. 


Continuing past three houses, is The Carriage Stop, an antique 
and gift shop operated by Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Gillmore of War- 
wick. Anold fashioned penny candy case delights youngsters to- 
day while parents shop among the fine rooms of choice antiques 
and two room gift shop. 


The three story edifice next door, present home of the New 
England Store, has an interesting list of occupants. As early as 
1877, Pickard and Walker conducted a general store here which 
was destroyed by fire in 1910. It was replaced with the present 
store. Later owners were Crowell's, Robbins and Evans, Frank 
W. Kellogg, Luman Barber, Melvin Morgan, Mark Aldrich, John 
Petravice and Kenneth Devine and Lee Nicewonger. The last six 
proprietors operated only the grocery line, in the north side of 
the building. Atthe endof the Robbins and Evans occupancy, the 
building interior was divided and the hardware, or south side, be- 
came the plumbing shopand hardware store of William D. Miller. 
Subsequent owners were Hamilton Cregar, Andrew Kaye, Stanley 
Johnson, Inc., successor to his father, Charles, and, most re- 
cently, Holloway and Turner, Inc. 


Two houses up the street in the building occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. William Fiske, a bakery was operated by Samuel Childer- 
hose. Atone time, it was occupied by the photography shop of 
Towne & Whitney. The last mercantile occupancy was a gift shop. 


Beyond the brick house of Mr. and Mrs. George Hayes, sitting 
approximately three feet from the sidewalk, and just south of the 
driveway of the Valley Vista property, stood the small building, 
now immediately inthe rear and used as the garage of the Valley 
Vista. This building was the millinery store and gift shop of 
Mrs. Stephen Whitmore. Previously, it had served as the East 
Northfield post office. 
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The Valley Vista Inn has been inexistence for a long time. 
Purchased by the Briesmaster family in 1933, it was for 35 years 
operated as a small inn, providing meals and lodgings for tran- 
sients. At the present time it caters to permanent residents, 
mostly armed forces veterans. Itwas previously called the Kela- 
Vista Inn and was run by Mrs. Frank W. Kellogg for 10 years. 
Built and operated as a boarding house by a Mrs. Day, her guests 
appreciated her generous use of butter and cream in meal pre- 
paration. 


Moving up to 186 Main St., in the Harold Briesmaster house, 
was the first location of the Green Gate Tea Room, generously 
patronized by the Northfield Summer Conference guests. 


One of the oldest houses in Northfield, the Alexander Home- 
stead, now is the home and office of Dr. Ansel B. True. In the 


basement, Mrs. True conducts an antique shop called The 
Bulkhead. 


The next business, Druke's Texaco Service, is owned by Bern- 
ard Druke. Formerly the business was owned and operated by 
Ray Thompson. The building, a seven-stall service area plus 
office-showroom, was built about 1947 by Paul Jordan. He did 
business as Jordan Motor Sales, Inc., conducting a local Chev- 
rolet sales and service agency after his establishment on Hinsdale 
Rd. burned. 


Across the drive is Holloway & Turner, Inc. , a hardware store 
andplumbing shop. This firm offers sanitary septic tank services 
and is a fuel oil distributor. At the north side of the building is 
Arlene's beauty shop, owned by Mrs. Arlene Merritt of Vernon, 
Vermont. 


The building itself was builtafter 1910 by E. B. Buffum of South 
Vernon for his son, Clarence P. Buffum, who operated a general 
store inthe main part in addition to a five and ten department 
store in the basement. Later, he built on the south store now 
Holloway & Turner's main entrance, as a grocery department. 
This building, like the Webster Block and New England Store 
building, had other occupants. After Mr. Buffum closed his gen- 
eral store, about the time of the advent of the A&P in town, Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Whitney conducted a restaurant business for a 
short time. Inthe early 1930's, Mr. Buffum started Buffum's 
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Texaco Station in the main store which was continued upon his 
death by his son, Gordon Buffum. In 1956, Gordon sold to Ray 
Thompson who expanded the business to full service station oper- 
ation, Ray Thompson's Texaco Service. The station continued at 
this site until 1965 when, because of cramped quarters, Thompson 
moved to the larger Jordan property next door. The south side, 
the former grocery section, has been occupied by a number of 
businesses including Mrs. Leslie's snackbar, Miss Charlotte 
Shearer's coffee shop, Norman Way's antique shop and Roy J. 
Fish's insurance agency. Over the business premises is a two- 
story apartmentin which the various owners of the building have 
lived. 


One building north is the former locationof the Roy J. Fish in- 
surance agency, purchased in 1957. After Mr. Fish's death in 
1971, the property and agency was bought by the Packard, Saw- 
yer, Watters and BellInsurance Agency of Greenfield, who moved 
the agency to Greenfield. The building was built in 1903 by 
Charles H. Webster, who established a drug store which he op- 
eratedas an extension of his main store at 72 Main Street. Dr. 
Norman P. Wood later owned and operated the drug store with the 
assistance of aregistered pharmacist. Stilllater, Harry Lewis, 
a registered pharmacist, purchased the property and ran the 
drug store for manyyears. Mrs. Charlotte Shearer Lord owned 
the building from 1945 to 1955, where she ran the Northfield 
coffee shop, selling home baked foods, homemade ice cream and 
some groceries. In the rear, with a separate entrance, Harold 
Lord conducted a radio repair service. At one time, Stephen 
Whitmore conducted a grocery store in the rear area, as did 
Fred Crane and Dwight Stebbins at other times. ''Patsy'' Marino 
had a shoemaking business in this store ata later period. The 
upper floor contains two rental apartments. 


Crossing Schell HillRd. isthe residence of Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Coyne, which formerly housed Mrs. S. E. Whitmore's Green Gate 
Tea Room and Gift Shop. Thehigh gate straddling the front walk 
had been moved from its former location at the Harold Bries- 
master property. To identify the refreshment business. the in- 
scription on the gate was as fallows: ''This gate hangs high and 
hinders none, refresh and pay, then travel on."' 


Mrs. Whitmore had made a combination of the Green Gate Tea 
Room and her gift shop, formerly operated inthe old post office. 
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From 1908 to 1914, Dr. George Thompson had his dental office 
here. 


To terminate the northward path on Main St. proper, it is re- 
called that 200 years ago Lucius Doolittle, son of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Doolittle, kept a stage tavern on the present location of 
Revell Hall. 


Crossing Main St. to the east side and turning southward below 
Pine St., is the apartment house of Mr. andMrs. Verne Fellows 
Jr. Formerly known as Merriman Cottage, it was operated as a 
boarding house for guests of the Northfield Summer Conferences. 
In later years and for a short time Dr. Roger E. Hubbard con- 
ducted a well-staffed hospital at this site. | 


Moving south, we come to the old brick, colonial home of Mrs. 
Ada Colton and her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Carroll. This is one of the oldest houses in town and is 
the office of Colton's Insurance Agency. Startedin 1906 by Joseph 
Colton, it is now operated by his daughter, Mrs. Priscilla Car- 
roll. Mrs. Carrollrecalls, "Inthe early 1900's, drivinga buggy, 
my father went fromdoortodoor, selling bottles of fragrant lin- 
ament of his own manufacture. Each bottle bore a label pro- 
claiming Victor Linament and carried a picture of the goddess, 
Diana, with one of her hunting dogs and the words, manufactured 
by Joseph R. Colton, Northfield, Mass. Thelinament was amber 
red in color and was an excellent cure for ivy poisoning, insect 
bites, cuts and bruises or lame muscles. The business was 
gradually discontinued asthe insurance business developed, and 
by World War I it had become wellnighimpossible to obtain good 
grain alcohol which was essential to combine the tinctures and 
ollsn@ 


The Kenneth Walker house, nextdoor, at one time was the home 
of Fred Britton, who ran a livery stable at the rear of the pro- 
perty. His services included meeting trains at both Northfield 
and East Northfield railroad stations, serving the patrons of the 
Northfield Inn and the Northfield Summer Conferences. 


Shortly before the turn of the century, Fred Doolittle, a prom- 
inent Northfield figure and selectman, had a home and ran a 
grocery store in the rear of the Britton property. 





Groceries were delivered in 
bygone days. Above is local 
grocery wagon of F.W. Kel- 


logg. 


New milk truck of Laurence 
Hammong in 1936 offered 
door-to-door delivery. 









Gang at the Frank Williams saw mill when it was at River side around 
1900. 
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Post World War II years saw an order of much needed tractors 
arrive at Spencer Bros. garage. Main St. 
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Another Northfield rooming house, the Wayside Inn, destroyed 
by fire in 1964, stood where now is the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. FredBilliel. Rev. W. H. Giebel, a retired missionary, 
conducted the Oriental Shop here, selling items imported from 
China. 


We proceed along a half mile before we reach another business 
establishment, which is Spencer Brothers, Inc., now run by 
) Ross L. Jr. and his brother, Rodman. This is the local Ford 
_ sales and service agency founded in 1919 by Ross L. Spencer Sr. 
| and his brother, AlbertSpencer. Albertleftthe business andwas 
| replaced by Briscoe, another brother, who continued on until 1927 
| when he opened a Ford agency in Newport, N. H. In 1922, after 
| conducting a garage-repair business for three years, Spencer 
_Brothers became a franchised Ford dealer and celebrated their 
50th anniversary in 1972. They started selling Socony products, 
Standard Oil of New York, and they have 53 years of continuous 
association with the present supplier, Mobil Oil Corporation. 
Before the Spencer occupancy, John W. Barberran a garage and 
sold Allen automobiles. The building is on the site of the First 
Congregational Church and later of Union Veterans Hall, which 
burned in 1910. 


Going south we reach the filling station of Wilbur Podlenski, 
our local supplier of Gulf products. This station was built by 
Herbert Reed inthe 1930's. After the Reed tenure, Fred O. 
Dillback operated the business. Previously, in the long building 
slightly southeast, half of which now stands atthe rear of the Pod- 
lenski house, John W. Barber conducted a garage business. 
Later, these same premises housed the garage business of Barber 
and Anderson, the former being Donald Barber, son of the afore- 
mentioned John W., and the latter, Albert Anderson, who ata 
later date enjoyed an enviable reputation as an expert in the 
restoration of antique automobiles. 


Passing the fire station, site of the elementary school which 
was destroyed by fire in 1939, wecome to the Maxson Museum 
of World Objects. The immediate predecessor was the Rev. 
George Bronson, who hosted Bronson's Inn and then Bronson's 
Nursing Home. This buildinghas a vast and interesting history, 
having started as Hunt's Tavern, a way station for the stage on 
the Boston Turnpike. Duringthetavern days, the ''spring'' dance 
floor was an exciting innovation. In 1829, it became the North- 
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field Academy of Useful Knowledge. Parsons says, ''About this 


time out of regard to its being an industrious abode of learning 


it acquired the name of the Beehive.'"' In the 1850's, the academy 
was followed by Bruce's Institute of Learning. Its name, the 


Beehive, became well knownwithits use as a multi-family apart- | 


ment house. 


Two houses south, on the site of the present Baptist parsonage 


and home of Dr. and Mrs. Harold Tallman, stood a large build- 
ing erected inthe early 1800's asahome by Rev. Thomas (Priest) 
Mason, last of the ''town ministers, "' 





and with an added story, 


it became Stimpson's Inn. It was successively. continued as an 


inn by aseries of well remembered hostelers, William Stratton, 


A. J. Monat, Mrs. Frank Harness and William Shattuck. Con- 


tinuing its associationasahostelry, itfinally became the national 


office of the American Youth Hostels, Inc. With the removal of 


the AYH office to New York City, the property was used asa 
church by the Northfield Baptists until the erection of their new 
church building next door. 


South of the church, stands the house of Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Reddy inthe rear of which is situated his business, Town & 
Gomntr yo Levitt eer 


Next door down, we reachthe home of Mrs. H. J. Glutney, 
which at one time housed in the basement Mr. Glutney's barber 
shop. 


The substation of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stands on the next lot. The Glutney property and the 
Telephone property, just mentioned, are on the site of former 
businesses, Fred Proctor's Livery Stable anda building used both 
as ameat market by Albert Mead, and as abarber shop by 
others, including Thomas Gabb and Raymond Sauter. 


Adjacent, stands Rua's Restaurant, formerly the Lilly-Dan and 
originally expanded by Archer ''Pinky'' Davis from the small 
portion on the south end which had been a grocery store run by 
Fred Irish. 


Now we come to the Proctor Block, another Northfield business 


block with a long line of occupants. It is now owned by Philip 


Mann Jr. who conducts his business, Avery's variety store, in 
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the center section, which was formerly run as a clothing store 
by Charles C. Stearns. The northern section, now occupied by 
Joseph Manning, dealer in restaurant equipment, had been the 
site of the variety store founded by Fred G. Avery. This was 
moved to the larger center section where FredIrish had a grocery 
storefor many years. Dunnell Fuels, Inc. maintainedtheir office 
in the north part until moving to their new quarters across the 
street. Previously, this space had been Sauter's barber shop, 
with the rear room, nowpart of Avery's store, apool and billiard 
room. The southern section, now occupied by Union 18 School 
superintendent's office, was for many years the Northfield post 
office. Prior to that, the space contained the printing office of 
the Northfield Press. This building, built by Arthur W. Proctor 
fon the site of the old Houghton Tavern, was described in Pictur- 
esque Northfield of 1899 as "'the clearinghouse of Northfield, 
where citizens exchanged the products of the soil for the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life. '' Themagnitude of Proctor's business 
may be inferred from the fact that ''five clerks and a lady book- 
keeper were employed and two delivery wagons were kept busy 
by the general store." 


Moving south across Warwick Ave., we come to the residence 
of Percy Goodspeed, where Harry Haskell, a former constable 
and fire chief, conducteda shoe repair business. Mrs. Josephine 
Haskell was town clerk for many years. 


The quarters in the town hall, now occupied by the town secre- 
tary, the police department, and the town nurse, was formerly 
occupied by Northfield's only wholly town-oriented financial in- 
stitution, the Northfield National Bank. This was supervised by 
a board of directors of many familiar Northfield names, including 
Frank Williams, WilliamF. Hoehn, Merwin D. Birdsall, Charles 
Stearns and Elliot Speer. This operated for six years beginning 
in 1928 and was managed by Mr. Birdsall and later by Warren 
Weir with Mrs. Mildred Addison Blackmer as clerk. 


Continuing past the town hall, we arrive at the present head- 
quarters of the Northfield Terc entenary Committee previously 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Slate as a residence, after 
having been used as one of the many sites of the Northfield post 
office. The building was originally built by Mr. Harry M. Bristol 
as a base for his plumbing business. 
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Advancing two houses down, we reach Gladside Gardens, th 
greenhouse business of Corys Heselton, started 35 years ago as 
a sideline. Since his retirement in 1970, it has become a ful 
time hobby. Hehasasmall greenhouse in which he nurtures un 
usual plants. His gladiolaand dahlia bulbs are his major project 
plus mums for the fall market. He sells wholesale, filling order 
as far away as New Mexico, California and Nova Scotia. Som 
of his acreage is devoted to smallfruits andberries. Mr. Hesel 
ton dried 2,400 bunches of Indian corn and decorative popcorn 
in 1972. He sent to Florida for broom corn seeds and is dryin 
his crop in preparation for the town's 300th anniversary. 


Next door are the present quarters of the Northfield Grange. 
The building was formerly occupied by Woodbury & Lesure as 
furniture store and undertaking business. This business wa 
succeeded by George N. Kidder & Company on Parker Avenue. 


Northfield Greenhouse, a hobby of Hubert Ashe, retired rail- 
roader, specializes almost entirely in geraniums. In busines: 
for the past 10 years, his is a year-round effort, having his ow 
stock plants. Hesells mostly wholesale except for the May-Jun 
rush, 


Continuing southward, we come to Jim Greenia's Sunoco Sta 
tion, built and formerly managed by Whitney Brothers. This 
station is onthe site of the old Albert Collins Parsons home, 
more recently that of Carl Mason, a former selectman. 


Next door, is the twoapartment dwelling of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Repeta, built in '1877 asa general store on land that had 
been his garden" by Albert C. Parsons. Comparative buildin 
costs between then and now might be illustrated by a Parsons 
quotation, ''Thecost of building in this period is indicated by the 
fact that the store, 50x25 feet, two stories, completely equipped 
with shelving and counters, cemented cellar, roof of slate, 
floors of southernhard pine, was finished for occupancy at a total 
cost of just one thousand dollars. The skilled carpenter wag 
was $1.75 for a ten-hour day." 


A bit farther along, we reachthe Samuel Lane House, formerly 
a guest house run by the late Miss Naomi Markley and Miss 
Isabel Worden. 
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South of Maple St., near the home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Messer, stood a hand laundry business. 


Having covered our Main St. merchants, we proceed with the 
treatment of ''off-Main St. '' districts. First we will discuss the 
"Farms" area. 


Starting south from the junction of Rtes. 10 and 63, on the left 
up the hill, we approach the site of George's Auto Body shop, 
run by the late George Butynski. Nextdooris Betty's (Butynski) 
Drive-in. 


Nearly diagonally across the road on the right, we come to the 
real estate office of Robert P. Barnes, former Northfield se- 
lectman. 


Proceeding south, onthe right we see Henry Boyd's body shop, 
beyond whichis the garage of Leo Zabko, Inc., milk transpor- 
tation. 


Approximately a mile south on the left is Ernest Parker's milk 
transportation. He was also a former selectman. 


Diagonally across the road on the right, at the present Milton 
Powers Farm, Charles A. Parker, another former Northfield 
selectman, operated a retail milk delivery, serving Northfield 
and its environs. 


Another mile farther on the right, is the headquarters of James 
Hanrahan & Sons, home improvement contractors. 


Advancing farther on the left, at the former John Galvis pro- 
perty, Mrs. Bertha Leach conducted the Sunset tea room. 


Another short distance on the left is Johnson's archery shop. 


Now we have reached the town's southern border, Northfield 
pumped storage plant, perhaps Northfield's newest enterprise. 


Returning north, to the spot where the railroad crosses the 
highway near the Miss Edna Bistrek property, we turn south 
again on the old Northfield Farms Rd. On the right, is the farm 
of Charles Llewelyn, formerly the Jewett farm, on whose prem- 
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ises were located a partial operation of the Jewett pickle factory 
of South Deerfield. Apparently, this was preceded by the J. P. 
& D. Plummer pickle factory. 


Farther south onthe right, is the former Mabel Merriman © 
property, now occupied by Homer Browning, who runs a used 
car and parts yard. 


Retracing our steps northward, we turn right on Maple St., and 
a short distance east, come to the Lopez dairy store, started in 
the 1960's as an extension of their farm operation. They sella 
full line of dairy products and home baked goods. 


Still traveling east, we reach Herman Miner's automotive shop. 
Mr. Miner's remodeled house formerly was District School 
Number 9, whichreplaced the earlier schoolhouse, destroyed by | 
a spring freshet from Miller's brook. 





Doubling back to Beers Plain Rd., we proceed to the home and | 
warehouse of Robert Dumbreck, wholesale distributor of candy : 
and of Cain's products. 


Returning on Beers Plain Rd., we turn right on New Plain Rd. 
to the home of George Mello, where he conducts a Polaris ski- 
mobile sales and service shop. 


Retracing our steps back to, and north on Main St., we make a 
right turn onto Warwick Ave. On the left, and attached to the 
Proctor Block, is the carpenter shop of Howard Maynard, which 
once was a harness shop. 


A few steps farther on the left, inthe rear of the house of Miss 
Nellie Anderson, stood the blacksmith shop of her father, John 
Anderson. From this location, John's son Frank had conducted 
a trucking and caretaking business. 


Across the street, in the house of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Morgan, 
in the house built by Harry Haskell, Mr. Haskell conducted his 
cobbler business, moved from his former residence, now the 
Percy Goodspeed house. 


Next door stands the house of Dean Williams, formerly the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Williams, Frank Williams, a for- 
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mer town treasurer, had been engaged in lumber operations in 
and around the Northfield-Warwick area. 


Going east across the East St. intersection, we reach the garage 
of Miller's Motors which also houses Eugene Miller's C-Me 
antique and used furniture shop. Mr. Miller formerly conducted 
a school bus business from this location. 


Farther on the left, at the premises of Mrs. Elinor Sheldon, 
the Sheldon brothers, GeorgeH. and Lee, operated a milk trans- 
portation business, back in the days of 40-quart cans. Pre- 
viously, Herbert, father of George and Lee, had run a cider mill 
and ice distribution business later sold to Crystal Springs ice 
company and managed by Dean Williams. Before that time, the 
ice and cider business had been run by Lyman Wise who later 
moved to Greenfield and Buckland. There was formerly an ice 
pond, formed by a dike about eight or 10 feet above the ground, 
directly east of Mrs. Sheldon's house and fed by a channel from 
Warwick brook. This pond provided an ample supply of ice for 
Northfield's summerdemands. Apparently this was the old loc- 
ation of the distillery of Pomeroy, Prior and Bowen, as a fact 
substantiated by Parsons that ''Mill brook (Warwick brook) had 
been diverted from its course and a mill pond created from 
which power supplied Strobridge's Mill for grinding the proven- 
der for the distillery.'' Evidence of this pond's existence was 
removed when the land was returned to its original level state by 
the Sheldons. 


Diagonally across the street, we come to the auctioneering, 
antiques, and used furniture business of Ken Miller and son. 
During the summer months, their Monday night auctions and 
Sunday flea markets are very well patronized. The younger Mr. 
Miller conducts a real estate business. 


Farther on the right is the ''Joe D" riding stable conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Demaria. 


Continuing up the right forkon Old Turnpike Rd., is the former 
garage and fuel oil storage plant of S. E. Johnson, Inc. From 
this garage, Stanley Johnson operated his excavating and fuel oil 
business. The fueltanks across the street are now used by John- 
son Fuel Division of Dunnell Fuels, Inc. 
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Up the hill, at the corner of Old Turnpike Rd. and Common- 
wealth Ave. stands the cottage of Mrs. Gladys Severance where 
she bakes the goods sold at the Lopez dairy. 


Farther up Old Turnpike Rd. is the reservoir of the Northfield 
Water District, formerly the Northfield Water Company. 


Backtracking to the intersection of Old Turnpike Rd., St. Mary's 
St., Warwick Ave., Strowbridge Rd. and Warwick Rd., we 
proceed up Warwick Rd. to the house of Philip Mann, Jr., for 
merly the residence of Fred E. Atwood, where he conducted a 
meat market and ran a meat delivery cart. 


About a mile farther out on Warwick brook, Evans Brothers 
conducted a sawmill business. 


Retracing our steps back to Birnam Rd., we turn right anc 
come to the school bus transportation garage of Gordon Derrig, 
formerly used by George Sheldon as International Harvester sales 
and service plus his grain store. 


Returning to Warwick Ave. via Birnam Rd. and turning right 
on East St., we reach, on the left, the antique car restoration 
business of Vetco New England. The business is managed by 
Wesley Ives of Brattleboro, Vt. The building was built by Albert 
Anderson whenhe movedhis car restoring business from Green 
field to this location nearhishome. ''Andy'' Anderson was well 
known among old car buffs for his great proficiency in the res 
toration business and everpopular as a participant with his ow 
vehicles at various rallys, tours and meets. Hewill long be re 
membered among his acquaintances in this field. 


Going north again on Main St., we turn right on Holton St. and 
at its junction with Highland Ave., in the corner house now owned 
by the inn, Fred B. Caldwell conducted a livery business in the 
late 1890's. Hence the name ''Caldwell Cottage."' In Pictures 
que Northfield one reads, ''He owned 15 good horses and rented 
others during the busy season and can furnish any vehicle from a 
single carriage to a five-seater, all in good style, and runs ~ 
stage route to regular trains at South Vernon.'' Mr. Caldwel 
was the father of Fred Caldwell, who lives at the foot of Burt 
Hill on Route 10. 
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Ray Thompson (left), Joseph Morgan, Hugh Eastman, Robert Thom} 
sonand Richard Brassor in 1972 at present Druke's service statior 
Main St. 
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Storekeepers of pre-World War IT years are Vernal Hurlburt (lef 
and Armond (Buster) LaBelle at right. Man in center was A & 
representative and the store was at site of present IGA. 
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Diagonally across the corner is the Northfield Inn, once called 
the Hotel Northfield. built in 1887 by D. L. Moody as living ac- 
mmodations for patrons of the Northfield Summer Conferences. 
It was first managed by William Hill, later by Moody's nephew, 
Ambert G. Moody, then by the latter's son, A. Gordon Moody, 
by Edwin Finchand presently by S. Douglas Polhemus. 
At one time. the eastern part of the inn was known as South Hall 
and was occupied by Seminary students who walked the distance 
} ack and forth to campus. The inn is owned by the Northfield 
Mount Hermon School. 
_ After Fred Caldwell's reign as liveryman, Fred Britton took 
ver the operation of the livery business along with meeting trains 
ind carrying mail, later selling tothe Northfield Hotel. With the 
evelopment of automotive transportation, this livery, the East 
Northfield Transfer, acquiredcars, trucks and buses which were 
housed aid serviced at the Northfield Hotel garage, a cement 
building east of the hotel. When the school trustees decided a- 
gainst further bus and garage operation, the western half of the 
building was converted to the Carriage House, a tidy reception 
and banquet hall. The inn property supports an attractive nine- 
hole golf course which is used for winter sports in the cooler 
weather. Thereis anoutside recreational area with a swimming 
pool, snack bar and playground equipment. Schell Castle, known 
:. Birnam House, adjoining the inn, was acquired by the manage- 
ment, the name changed to the Chateau and operated as an annex 
until prohibitive restoration costs doomed its existence. It was 
leveled stone by stone in 1962, much to the chagrin of countless 
numbers, because it had been the scene of many gala occasions 
cluding the ''chat dances,'' the gardenclub flower shows, testi- 
monial gatherings, weddings and receptions. 
northward on Highland Ave., we take a short side trip 
p Glenwood Ave., tothe carpenter shopof Dana Leavis, former- 
ly Leavis and Bolton builders. Dana Leavis and J. Lee Bolton 
| vere the partners in this very successful enterprise. Many 
‘houses in Northfield stand tribute to their thoroughness. 


Back on Highland Ave., we proceed to the upper end of Moody 
st. where, halfway down the hill, we reach the bookstore build- 
ing, again a building with a long list of occupants. The present 
occupant of the former bookstore is Plastic Innovations, Inc., 
a distributor of plastic specialties, owned by Bahne Bernier of 
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Greenfield. 
The bookstore, having based its operations here for many 


years, transferredits location to the Tracy student center, for- 
merly the Skinner gymnasium, on the Northfield Mount Hermon 







campus in the fall of 1971. Managers ofthe bookstore have been} 
Samuel Walker, Mrs. Jesse Hyde Darby and Mrs. Elizabeth) 
Stevens. Foranumber of years, the bookstore operated a branch 
refreshment stand knownas the Tea Tent between Weston hall and! 
Betsy Moody infirmary on campus. 


The East Northfield post office occupied the east side of the 
building until 1971 when it combined with the new office on Main 
Street. Dr. C. B. Alexander has his dental office directly aboveg 


the former post office. This office was originally occupied by 


; 





Dr. Richard D. Holton upon returning from dental service am 
World WarlI. Dr. Holton was followed by Dr. Carleton Wood | 
and Dr. Robert Clark. 


The Winchester National Bank from Winchester, N. H., now 
the Cheshire National Bank, at two separate times occupied two | 
different locations in the bookstore building. The first section 
was a small, wire-grated enclosure about five feet wide and 12 
to 15 feet long, running northand south, situated in the southeast. 
corner of the store. This was managed by James R. Hamilton, | 
a Civil War veteran and grandfather of Mrs. Edith Waaser and 
Hamilton Cregar. The second location was on the second floor, © 
northwest corner room. This was managed by Leon R. Alexan- 
der, amember of the Alexander family of early Northfield history 
and father of Genevieve Alexander Eastman. In this location, 
later, Mr. Alexander managed an office of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Greenfield. 

The rear of the second floor was the office of the Record of 
Christian Work, a Northfield School publication edited by Arthur — 
Percy Fitt, son-in-law of D. L. Moody, father of the late Mrs.) 
Emma Fitt Powell, and grandfather of Mrs. Virginia MacDonald, 
Dave, Ted, and Jack Powell. Leonard R. Smith's law office was 
at one time located here. 





Going downstairs to the basement, we find the room in thes 
southwest corner rented as a barber shop by the late Clyde Mat- 
tern and sometimes covered by Charles LaBella, a former Rustic 
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Ridge resident, and by Raymond ''Gib'' Sauter. 


Across the hall, Frank ''Pop' Whitman ran a shoemaking 
business and was succeeded by ''Patsy'' Marino. 


A. P. Fitt, after terminating his work withthe Record of Chris- 
tian Work, started the A. P. Fitt insurance agency which is the 
predecessor of the Edward M. Powell insurance agency. 


S. E. Walker, while manager of the bookstore, conducted an 
insurance agency. 


_Continuing to the topofthe hill and turning on Winchester Rd., 
we proceed tothe home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Livernoise, 
formerly the site of Lewis' annex, a branch of Lewis' drugstore 
at 198 Main St. This branch was established to service the 
Northfield Summer Conference trade at a spot closer to the 
campus. Previous to this time, A. R. Levering conducted a 
photographic shop at this location. 


Proceeding up Winchester Rd., on the right, we reach the home 
and headquarters of the heating business of Herbert Maynard. 
Mr. Maynard also operates a maple-sugaring business in the 
spring, tapping many ofthe maple trees on the Northfield campus 
as well as some of those on side streets. Preceding him in the 
maple syrup enterprise was Roy Barrows. 


' Turning left on Pierson Rd., we come to Hamilton Dr. where 
-builder-developer Hamilton Cregar has erected an attractive 
group of residences. 


Back on PiersonRd. wereachthe home of William Walker Jr., 
where he conducts his Moto-ski sales and service, and Walker's 
trucking and paving. 


At the end of Pierson Rd., we turn right on Wanamaker Rd., 
Rte. 10, where the Liberty Bell antique and gift shop, operated 
by John M. Paparizzi, is located. 


A short distance beyond, just before crossing the state line, is 
the home of Paul Jordan, where he conducts his used car busi- 
ness, Jordan motor sales. 
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Returning down Wanamaker Rd. to the Rte. 10 - Rte. 63 inter- 
section, we go toward Hinsdale, N. H., where at the junction of 
Hinis.idiale) and Ashuelot Rds. , Tri-State Precision; boc wee 
manufacturing and service firm of Frank Bordner, is housed in 
a well equipped machine shop. 


Continuing north on Hinsdale Rd., we see the newly built and — 
recently opened Serrell's Restaurant owned and operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilfred Serrell. 


Just beyond is Five Acre Farm, vegetable and fruit stand of 
the Valentine Plotczyk family. Paul Jordanbuilta garage at this — 
site in 1929 and operated his Jordan Motor Sales from the build- 
ing until it burned during the years of World War Il. 


At the state line, onthe easterly side of the road, is the North- 
field Drive-In, operated by Mr. Shakour from Keene, N. H. This 
property was built and operated for many years by Carl H. Nil- 
man from Shelburne Falls, Mass. Originally, the caretaker's 
house nearby, occupied by the LaCount family, was the Gulf fill- 
ing station of Peter Baggotti, where he also sold eggs. 


Adjacent to the theatre, inthe house onthe hill, Bob Wert 
founded the Country Prints. His attractive and original designs © 
became very popular over a wide area. The firm later moved 
fo Celt vehi Be 


Withone giant step back to Parker Ave., we find, directly 
in back of the Webster Block, the funeral home and store of 
Kidder and Company now conducted by David Quinn. George N. 
Kidder operated the business in the rear of the Webster Block 
before moving it to the present quarters. Mr. Quinn also oper- 
ates the local ambulance service. 


Diagonally across the street, in the old Greenfield Electric 
Light and Power sub-station, Sidney Given Jr. operated a tele- 
vision repair service. 


At the foot of the hill, beside the railroad tracks, stood two 
buildings, the C entral Vermont freight house and the Central 
Vermont passenger station, which included the American Express _ 
Company office. Some station agents have been Rufus Holton, 
G. W. Ellison, Mr. Bardwell, Theodore F. Darby and Mr. 
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Smith, father of Helen Monroe. Dwight L. Proctor was agent 
for the American Express Company followed by George Pefferle 
who held the position until the agency's transfer to the East 
Northfield station. 


Farther south, in the house of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Williams, 
lived Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kehl, parents of Mrs. Betty Nelson. 
Mr. Kehl operated a grain mill and store in a building attached 
to the south side of the house, a section which was later destroyed 
by fire. Previously, this grain business had been conducted by 
John L. Dunnell who later moved to Bernardston. Fora short 
time, Crosby Milling Company of Brattleboro conducted a retail 
grain business inawarehouse 500feetfarther south. Both enter- 
prises were served by sidings fromthe adjacent Central Vermont 
railroad. 


Directly across the tracks stood the coal shed and grain store 
of George O. Dunnell, brother of John L. Dunnell. Mr. Dunnell 
conducted the coal business and made horse-drawn deliveries 
about town until later, with the aid of his son F. Myron Dunnell, 
the system of deliveries was motorized. Myron later continued 
the distribution of heating materials in the form of fuel oil and 
kerosene which evolved into F. M. Dunnell, Inc. and later Dun- 
nell Fuels, Inc. Following the death of George Dunnell, the coal 
and grain business was supervised by his son, Leon, who is an 
accomplished musician and piano teacher. 


Adjacent to the George Dunnell coal shed are the fuel oil stor- 
age tanks of Dunnell Fuels, Inc. , originally installed and used by 
the Standard Oil Company of New York as a relay storage facility 
from which gasoline and kerosene were delivered to Northfield 
patrons. 


Returning north on Main St. we turn left on Glen St. to the 
paintshop of the Hubers, William and Donald. This property 
formerly housed the lumber and sawmill business of Herbert A. 
Reed. The sawmill was situated directly behind the main build- 
ing on a lower level near the brook, the power source being a 
waterwheel from water collected in a large dam in the rear of 
the building. Powerto the upper mill was furnished by means of 
a rope belt and pulleys. Later, Evans Brothers, Roselle and 
Frank, ran the business, and the sawmill operation was trans- 
ferred to an extension on the east side of the present building 
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using electric motors as the power source. 


Going down the hill to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Holle 
way, we find the site of the former Northfield Cooperative Cream 
ery where cream, collectedin barrels from surrounding farms 
was made into butter. Picturesque Northfield quotes, ''th 
Northfield butter ranks among the best and is sold largely ¢ 
remunerative prices to private families in Springfield, Boste 
and vicinities, and to the winter hotels of the south." 















Returning to Main St. we cross the brook and turn left ont 
Mill St. where we come to the former location of Wilbur's black 
smith shop, a site directly across the street from the resideng 
of Postmaster Thomas Hurley. . 


Farther on, beyondthe residence of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Cham: 
berlain is the site of the former grist mill, a stone structure 
the power source being produced from water running through % 
wooden flume from a mill pond directly above the mill. 


Crossing the Connecticut River via Schell bridge we enter th 
West Northfield-South Vernon section of town. Immediately 0 
the right after crossing the bridge, we reachthe farm of Andrey 
Plotczyk where he conducted a roadside vegetable stand, possibh 
the forerunner of Five Acre Farm on Hinsdale Rd. Mr. Plotczy 
peddled vegetables from a truck around the area, asfar away a! 
Brattleboro. 


Going left onto Caldwell Rd. a short distance, we come to the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Bassett, formerly the farm & 
Arthur H. Bolton Sr., from which he conducted a retail milk 
business. This enterprise was the successor tothe milk retailing 
business of Charles A. Parker. 


Retracing our steps, we proceed to South Vernon and reach the 
site of the East Northfield railroad station at the junction of the 
Central Vermont railway andthe Boston and Maine railway wher 
in the heyday of railroading, asmanyas 30 passenger trains ane 
scores of freight trains passed through this junction daily. For- 
mer passenger agents have been William Holton, F. A. Adams, 
Ray Franklin and, just before its razing, Arthur Sallant fro 
Keene, N. H. Well known baggagemaster was Johnny Mack. 
Fred Barrows was anearly agent of the American Express Com- 
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pany, and after the agency was transferred from the Northfield 
station to East Northfield, George Pefferle was the agent until 
his retirement. Hewas succeeded by Leon Whitmore and Michael 
Urgielwicz, whowas in charge until the office was closed. AEC 
at some period during these years became Railway Express 
Agency. Thefreight office was in the yard just over the Vermont 
line and accessible from the Vernon Rd. 


Going to South Vernon, the general area centering around Rte. 
142 either side of the state line, we come to South Vernon, Mass. 
post office. Some of the postmasters have been E. B. Buffum, 
H. E. Buffum, Harold LaPlante and Miss Merrifield. This post 


office was inthe corner of the general store of Edward P. Buffum, 
an enterprise serving the areawith multiple delivery wagons. At 
_one time the lights were furnished from a carbide gas generat- 
ing system in the cellar. The store was later owned by Harold 


LaPlante and now is operated as the State Line apartments. 


Directly east of the Buffum store is the property formerly 


owned by Glenn E. Murry, from which he conducted a junkyard. 


At this location, ''Gene'' Brooks operated a barber shop patron- 
ized by local people and railroad personnel of the then busy 
junction. 


North of Buffum's store now stand the Vernon apartments, 
formerly the Vernon Home, which was originally the Vernon 
House, a prosperous hotel catering to railroad patrons, 


Heading south on Mount Hermon Station Rd., newly designated 
part of Rte. 142, onthe right is the home of Alfred E. Holton, 
Northfield electrician and descendent of the early Holton settlers 
of Northfield. 


On the leftis Barnes Sunoco Station and store operated by Mrs. 
G. R. Barnes and sons Raymond and Robert after the death of 
Gerald R. Barnes. Previously, Henry Martineau, and later his 
son Samuel, ran a blacksmith shop at this location. 


Proceeding south we come to Bill's body shop run by Gerald 
Hicks at the rear of his home. 


Stillfurther, David Gibson conducts from his residence his ex- 
cavating and snowplowing business. 
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Proceeding up the hill on the right, we come to Art's machine) 
shop, the home-based business of Arthur Knapp. 


Still farther on the right we reach the mixing plant of Lake) 
Asphalt and Petroleum Company, producers of bituminous as- 
phalt paving materials. This enterprise is located within the 
yard of the Northfield Washed Sand and Gravel Company, Inc, 
and the Northfield Concrete Products Corporation formerly known 
as Kelley's gravel bank. The business was started by Fred 
Kelley and is now managed by his nephew Frank Kelley and Dom- 
inick Ferrante for the corporation. The enterprise is of consi- 
derable magnitude, andits services and products have been used 
by contractors over a wide surrounding area.. 





opposite Tuft's or Nelson's pond, Cola Nelson operated a wate 7 
driven sawmill in the 1920's | 


Proceeding on Mount Hermon Station Rd., we approach the} 
operational headquarters of T. J. Russell trucking and excava- 
ting. Tom is one of our present selectmen. 


Crossing the Boston and Mainetracks, we reach the site of the 
former Mount Hermon railroad station which opened in 1885, 
"chiefly for the convenience of the school.'' Ithoused the Mount 
Hermon post office and the American Express office presided 
over by Charles D. Streeter in a tri-agent capacity. ; 

Turning back toward Northfield viathe old Rte. 10, we approach 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Bolton from which Mr. Bolton 
operates a hay distribution business. | 

Almost directly across the street, inthe small house of Thomas 
J. Russell, Henry Holton ran a gasoline station selling Socony, 
products in the 1920's. This completes our tour of West North- 
field business establishments. 


We finish our tour of past and present Northfield businesses at 
a high point, the automotive-metal reclamation business of Ray-— 
mond Waterman on Northfield Mountain just off Gulf Rd. 


Mention might be made of door-to-door peddlers. Meats have 
been peddled from both horse and motor driven carts by Albert 
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Mead, Fred Atwood, Frank Lombard Sr. and Murry Hammond, 
local peddlers supplemented by Wheeler's Market and by Meany's 
Market, bothfrom Hinsdale. Fishwas peddled by Mr. Hammond, 
Carroll Miller, Stephen Whitmore, and William G. Slate, the 
last peddling at one time from an old International truck with the 
hard rubber-tired wagon type wheel about four feet in diameter. 
D. Latchis from Brattleboro peddled fruit in a brightly painted 
yellow van truck. Before his use of the truck, he came to 
Northfield via the baggage car of the train, pushing his hand 
cart from South Vernon to peddle his fruit to Northfield house- 
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Arts And Artists 


Northfield has a history of culture and the past 50 years is no 
exception. One cannot say whether the inspiration tocreate 
beauty comes from the natural beauty with which one is surround- 
ed in the town. The broadtwo-mile long main street with double 
rows of stately elms on either side of the highway and the beau- 
tiful colonial homes with spacious lawns has been called one of 
the most beautiful streets in New England, or anywhere. The 
broad, fertile valley with winding river and the ancient hills 
have inspired artistry in various forms. 


The standard of cultural arts has remained high over the past 
50 years while changing its focus. From the early 1920's, the 
accent was on music and dramatics for public pleasure, and skills 
in household arts developed mainly for decorating and beautify- 
ing homes and clothing and for private parties. With the advent of 
movies, radio and television, andmachine made goods, amateur 
dramatics, choral groups and the general use of handmade ar- 
ticles have diminished. 


By 1923, the annual Sacred Concert performed by a thousand 
vVOices in the auditorium of Northfield Seminary was attracting 
overflow crowds. Music lovers gladly stood in every available 
space for the entire program. One could question whether the 
greater thrill would be as aparticipantor as a listener. The tra- 
dition of the Sacred Concerts has continued to the present time 
and is a classic unsurpassed by any preparatory school. 


An entire chapter of Northfield's history could be devoted to the 
arts as furthered by the Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools. 
Christmas Vespers atthe school chapels are enviable experiences 
for those fortunate enough to be assigned tickets. The commen- 
cement musicals have attained near-professional quality. 


Many talented musicians have served on the faculties of the 
schools, andthey have been most generous in presenting recitals 
for public benefit. Pianists Nancy Hendler, Hanns Steger, Joseph 
T. Elliott Jr., and Chonghyo Shin; violinist Carole Cowan and 
contralto Virginia Raymond have appeared as soloists with the 
Pioneer Valley Symphony Orchestra, a flourishing organization 
now in its 34th year. Northfield musicians have participated in 
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choral and instrumental works with the symphony since its be- 
ginning. 


Through the Northfield campus concert series, many outstand- 
ing professional entertainers have been heard in the auditorium, } 
Among them have been Jan Peerce, Marian Anderson, Mantovani 
and Fred Waring orchestras, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Basi 
Rathbone, Trapp Family Singers and Jacques d'Amboise and 
Melissa Heyden of the New York Ballet Company. When Madam} 
Louise Homer sang, a young Northfield pianist, Leon Dunnell,} 
accompanied her. Todd Duncan of ''Porgy and Bess" fame was 
a student at Mount Hermon. 








Northfield musicians have been most generous in using their} 
talents for the enjoyment of others. Judson Phillips of Carnegie} 
Hall was a guest conductor for Sacred Concerts and sang in the 
auditorium for the pleasure of his ''home folk." 


Irving J. Lawrence, whowas choral director for the Northfield 
Schools, established his home in Northfield. He served on the 
town school committee, and contributed to the music and educa- 
tional programs of the town. He was a teacher of piano and 
voice, director of the Trinitarian Congregational Church’ choir, 
and originator of many music programs encouraging perform 
ances by children and adults. In 1932, under his direction, the 
choir was presenting monthly Sacred Concerts. Mr. Lawrence 
was music supervisor inthe public schools from 1921 to 1930 and 
in his weekly visits to all district schools, carried a portable 
organ. Itwas quitea novelty for the children to have instrumen- 
tal accompaniment for their singing. 


Melvin Gallagher, choraldirector from 1933 to 1943, instituted 


joint Christmas Vespers and the annual performances of Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas. 


Albert R. Raymond, choral director at Northfield Mount Hermon 
Schools for 30 years, is known throughout the country in both 
music and academic circles. His sensitive and capable mu- 
sicianship has brought distinction to the schools! music and his 
many special programs with the town's choruses and soloists 
have contributed much to the cultural life of the town. His wife, 
Virginia Raymond, has served as music supervisor in are 
schools, asateacher of voice at Northfield Schools and as diree 
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tor of music in the Second Congregational Church of Greenfield 
for many years. 

In 1930, Marion Webster became the supervisor of choral music 
in the town schools and introduced sight reading for all classes. 
Children with five or six years of such practice with teachers, 
who gave plenty of drill in the skill, were very proficient in 
sight reading of new songs. 


In the mid-1940's, seventh grade pupils could readily read 
four-part harmony at sight, and they took great pride in the ac- 
complishment. The high school glee club was an important extra 
curricular activity. Theclubperformedinconcert programs and 
Gperettas, under the direction of a succession of music super- 
visors: Marion Goodspeed, Virginia Raymond, Esther Galbraith, 
Ruth Stebbins and Esther Leonard, who was also accompanist, 
dramatic director and choreographer for high school concerts 
and operettas. The school music programs continue as an im- 
portant part of the music culture of the town. 


Church choirs were a vital part of the services of worship in 
all of the churches during most of the years since 1923. Mrs. 
Charles Webster was organist and choir director at First Parish' 
Church, Unitarian. The positionwas passed onto her daughter, 
Marion Goodspeed, hence to Eleanor Reed, Leon Dunnell and 
Patricia Edwards. 

Miss Katherine Callaghan and Helen Greene directed the music 
programs at St. Patrick's Church for many years and presently 
the organist is Joanne (Krejmas) Coutu. Gertrude Gibson, or- 
ganist at the Advent Christian Church for the past 40 years, 
succeeded her mother, Josephine Holton. 


Pipe organs, which in 1923 required hand pumping, are now 
powered electrically. At a local church service, a ripple of a- 
musement went through the congregation when it was discovered 
that the pump boy had fallen asleep. The minister rebuked the 
congregation by saying, ''I see no need to laugh. Carroll Miller 
and Frank Williams are both asleep in the congregation. "' 


Asuccessionoforganists followed the retirement of Miss Daisy 
Holton as organist at the Trinitarian Congregational Church. 
Eugene and Gloria Gancarz were choir director and organist for 
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several years. They were followed by Katie Barnes as organist 
and choir director. Mrs. Barnes subsequently went to the Bap- 
tist Church as choir organist and together with Miss Ruth Card, 
directing, a capable choir has performed special seasonal cate 
tatas to appreciative audiences. Mrs. Bernard Neipp is organist 


presently. 


Contributing to the music program of the Baptist Church is the 
electronic organ, gift of Samuel Bishop, benefactor ofthe church, 
who retired to Northfield after a long life as a church organist 
and noted architect. Mr. Bishop had been organist at the church 
following his services at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New | 
York Cityand at St. John's Episcopal Church in Yonkers, N. ig 


At the present time, Leon Dunnell is organist at the Trinitar- 
ian Congregational Church, and Esther Leonard directs the 20- 
voice choir, bothhaving taken up the music responsibilities after | 
the resignation of Ann Newton Graves in 1968. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boltonhas capably filled the position of organist 
and choir director in several churches in Western Mass. 


A notable event was the Olde Folke's Concert presented for the 
Massachusetts Tercentenary in 1930 at the auditorium when | 
Wilfred Glen, Metropolitan opera star, was the guest soloist; | 
Dorothy Pearson of the local church choir sang a solo, and the 
chorus numbered 80 voices. 


For several summers John Williamson, noted choral director 
and founder of Westminster Choir School, was responsible for 
choral work at the summer conferences. Local choristers had 
the benefit of training and singing under his direction. 

Regular events have been recitals of the piano pupils of Marian 
Goodspeed, Gladys Solandt, Leon Dunnell, Elizabeth Bolton, 
Katie Barnes and Gloria Gancarz. Howard King, one of the pop- 
ular Tasty Yeast Jesters, a vocal trio of early radio programs, 
was for many years a resident here and a regular soloist here 
and in Greenfield. The voices of Ruth Stebbins, Martha Lopez, 
Virginia Raymond, Gladys Shattuck, Donald McCollester and 
others previously mentioned have been heard in solo throughout 
the county. David Powell, who attended schools here and sang 
with the Yale Whiffenpoofs, has sung in Hartford, Conn., with 
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the musical comedy star, Martha Wright. 


During a brief residence here in 1972, coloratura soprano 
Mariann Shaffer was soloist for the Pioneer Valley Symphony 
Pops Concert. 





Important in the music culture of the town in the 1970's are re- 
citals by talented musicians, violinist Maragrethe Cartwright and 
her sister, Yella Pessl-Sobotka, harpsichordist; the brilliant 
pianist, Chonghyo Shin, and her 13-year old son, Dongsok Shin, 
carrying on the tradition of music furthered in the early years 
by May Whittle Moody, pianist and composer of hymns, Marian 
Keller, Viva Faye Richardson and Phil Porter, song leader. 


Carleton W. L'Hommedieu still resides in Northfield after 40 
years of service as organist and teacher of music and languages 
at Mount Hermon School. Mr. L'Hommedieu is a musician of 
distinction and has always contributed generously of his talents 
in various community musical events. 


Ann Wight, another very competent musician, has been organ- 
ist at the Northfield Chapel for 12 years. Shehas added much to 
the musical climate of the town through her playing and teaching. 


From the modest beginning in 1922 when nine citizens formed 
en orchestra at the home of school superintendent E. J. Best, 
the town has rarely been without an instrumental group. 


Those in the nine-man groupwere: violinists Marion Webster, 
F. W. Harness, Alexander Pearson; fluet, Joseph Thomaselli; 
French horn, Perry Best; viola, E. J. Best; cello, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Webster; piano, Olive Morgan. Joseph Field played drums 
and cymbals. Of this group, Mrs. Webster was a piano teacher, 
and her daughter, Marion, taught piano and violin. 


Joseph Field, alsoatrained musician, was a former band lead- 
er in Boston and always encouraged musical participation in his 
home town. In1928he formed a group known as Lewis Wood and 
his Woodpeckers, which played for dances, and in 1929 fur- 
nished selections for the town's Memorial Day exercises. 


‘In 1932 Northfield High School had a small orchestral group 
and Bill Shattuck and Esther Leonard played in Jillson's dance 
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orchestra. William Gribbon of Greenfield kept the instrumental 
program alive in 1937 and 1938. A 


In 1939 Harold Leslie of Greenfield organized the Young People's 
Symphony, and Northfield contributed violinists Helen Durgin, | 
George Phelps, Helen Howard, Glen Murray and Joseph Holton, | 
and cellist Margaret Donahue. George Phelps was soloist in the 
Greenfield concert in 1941. 


During the war years, the 1940's, instrumental music was | 
limited to small amateur groups under the direction of music 
teachers. Schoolchoruses and glee clubs and church choirs were 
heard. The Fortnightly Women's Chorus was dinectes by Esthe x 
Leonard. : 


In 1955, Eugene Gancarz started an instrumental program in 
the Union 18 schools and instruction was given at the Northfield 
fire station. The program culminated a few years later in the” 
60-piece Pioneer Valley Regional School band, a large junior - 
band, pepand dance bands and elementary school band. Several 
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individuals sotrained subsequently contributed to the instrumen-_ 
tal programs oftheircolleges. Theschool bands continue to dis- 
tinguishthemselves in concerts and special events and parades. | 


Throughout the half century, the Northfield Inn has continued 
to share in the local music offerings through Sunday evening 
hymn sings and musicales and recently, summer band concerts 
directed and performed by local and guest musicians. The First 
Parish sponsors programs of chamber music which attract ap- 
preciative audiences. 


The band of the locally-based commune, Spirit in Flesh, which 
has been publicized nationally, has not yet performed for general 
audiences in Northfield. 


DRAMA ii 
Until the mid-1960's, a group or organization was continuously 


rehearsing for a dramatic performance, generally to earn funds 
for some worthy cause. 


One of the most popular of these was the annual trip of the high 
school senior class to Washington, D. C. Instrumental among 





Northfield thespiansare Mrs. Julia Quinn, Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Spencer, Mrs. Esther Leonard and Mrs. Lillian 


Allen. 
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others in producing plays for this beneficiary were the Northfield 
Alumnae Association, Teachers! Club, the Northfield Players 
(directed by Donald Finch) and The Fortnightly. Many high school | 
plays were coached by Miss Evelyn Lawley. 










In the Northfield Farms neighborhood, Mrs. Charles Gilbert 
directed plays produced at Number 4 Schoolhouse and at times 
in nearby towns. 


Various groups staged the popular minstrel shows. The Tea- 
chers! Clubvariedthe format with ''end women, '' and F. Sumner 
Turner was interlocutor. ) 

After the town hall burned in 1924, persistent entertainers | 
staged plays with the limited facilities at Silverthorne Hall and 
the auditorium at Northfield Seminary, and at halls in Vernon, | 
Bernardston and Montague. The new town hall built in 1928 of- 
fered better staging and acoustics, and a variety of scenery was 
accumulated under the direction and skill of Donald Finch, car- 
penter. His acting, directing and handiwork were apparent in 
most of the 86 performances staged between 1914 and 1955. 


Mrs. A. P. Fitt encouraged and produced dramatic and musi- 
cal performances as did her daughter, Emma Powell. The 
roomy Fitt home was the focal point for rehearsals for plays and 
operettas as wellas for gatherings of young people for sociability 
and song. 


Original dramatizations, with songs and dances, by Esther 
(Williams) Leonard were presented for eighth grade promotions, 
and in 1955 a musical show with original librettos by Joan Wil- 
liams and Esther Leonard were performed. Acastof 96 persons, 
representing all town churches, participated in ''The Woman in | 
the Shoe,'"' a three-act musical fantasy written and directed by | 
Mrs. Leonard. Presented at Pioneer Valley Regional School in 
1966, this was the last major performance attempted outside of 
regular school dramatics andconcerts. With capable faculty di- 
rection andthe modern stage and auditorium available at the re- 
gional school, these continue to be high quality entertainment, 
encompassing a wide range of traditional and modern drama. 


During most of the past 50 years children and adults have re- 
ceived instruction in soft shoe, tap, ballet, ballroom and square 
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dancing byinstructors from Greenfield and by Niles Stone, local 
caller for square dancing. 


In the early 1930's, Mary Andrews Connor, minister atthe 
First Parish Church, started popular weekly sessions in ''ball- 
room dancing and courteous behavior for young people." 


Professional dramatics have been offered in the area in pro- 
ductions by the Children's Theatre, summer theatres, the an- 
nually staged Old Homestead in Swanzey, N. H., and Macbeth in 
Greenfield. 


For many years, news of the Northfield area, Bernardston and 
Winchester, N. H., was aired weekdays over radio station WHAI. 
Dorothy Miller broadcast the news directly over the air from her 
home until 1960, when Esther Leonard took over, and continued 
the daily broadcast for five years. 


With the advent of radio and television and comfortable movie 
theaters in nearby towns, the attendance at local town hall movies 
dwindled and were finally discontinued. Offerings there had run 
the gamut from the silent films with sound supplied by local 
painists to sound films. Modern films are regularly shown at 
Northfield Mount Hermon School. 


Since it has been found that public suppers and food sales pro- 
vide more funds with less effort than that required for a stage 
production, cooking has replaced acting as a means of financing 
club activities and philanthropies. 


LITERATURE 


The story of Dwight L. Moody has inspiredthe greatest number 
of writings from Northfield. Of these, The Years Beyond, writ- 
ten by summer resident Janet Mabie, was published in 1960. 
Miss Mabie alsowrote Heaven On Earth, an account of her early 
years in Northfield. 


Moody Still Lives, by Moody's secretary and son-in-law, Ar- 
thur Percy Fitt, was published in 1936 after the completion of 
his workas editor of the monthly magazine, Record of Christian 
Work. Mr. Fitt collaborated with Moody's son, Paul D. Moody, 
in a short life of the evangelist. The life story of Mrs. Dwight 
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L. Moody was written by her granddaughter, Emma Moody 
Powell, in 1943 and entitled, Heavenly Destiny. 


From time totime residents have written dramatizations, 
poems and stories for performance in meetings. Emma Powell's 
story of ''River Women'' was published and she directed a per- 
formance of it for a Fortnightly program. 


Dorothy Pollen, who wrote and narrated Northfield historical 
sketches pantomimed by Girl Scouts, does free lance writing. 
Mrs. Pollenalso received the 1967 New England Woman's Press 
Association Award for a 15-part series on the Connecticut River, 
which appeared in the Greenfield Recorder. 


A Puritan Outpost, ahistory of Northfield, was written by Her- 
bert C. Parsons and published in a limited edition in 1937. 


Of present interest is a book of poems written by Esther Ni- 
cholson. Mary Metcalf writes book reviews for Publishers' 
Weekly and does free lance reviews for newspapers in various 
cities. Mrs. A. E. Davis does reviews for music magazines 
and is a contributor to magazines. 


WORKS OF ART 


Surpassing by far the town's literary culture is the proliferation 
of works of art by a proportionately large number of local art- 
ists. Among native artists the works of Bess Moore, Bernice 
Webster and Charles Leach are notable. 


Miss Webster has spent her life studying, traveling and teach- 
ing, and creating extremely good art work in the impressionist 
style. She has wonmany awards and her work is in many private 
and institutional collections in the United States and abroad. 


Bess Moore, whotaught art in New York and locally at the 
Pioneer Valley Regional School and in Brattleboro, Vt., was 
best known for her water colors which have been exhibited in New 
England and featured in one man shows. 


Charles Leach was a prolific painter, who completed a canvas 
in a few minutes before an audience, Perhaps his largest work 
is the 88 by three foot mural of native scenes in a private home 
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jin Berlin, N. H. His murals decorate the Hinsdale Raceway 
iclubhouse and he was commissioned to do 200 oil paintings for 
the Greenfield Howard Johnson motel. 


Among the younger native artists August Mello is in his llth 
year as a teacher of art. Heinstructsin the elementary schools 
jof the five-town Union 18. 


Stephen Curtis, who studied at Tufts and at the Boston Museum 
gof Fine Arts, has shown versatility in his art work and majors 
in the graphic arts. 


Marcia Eastman's natural talent was further developedin Boston 
schools of art after two scholarship awards received while a 
jstudent at Northfield School for Girls. 


Oil painting, tole work and braided rugs are examples of 
WDorothy Miller's artistry. 


j Coming to America in 1938, a refugee from Nazi persecution, 
iGustav Wolf taught art and print-making at Northfield School for 
Girls from 1944 to 1947. His art found expression in wood en- 
graving, etching, lithography, water colors and oils. He wrote 
and illustrated his own books, and the now famous Book of Job, 
and did wood engravings for the Psalms. He had many exhibitions 
in Europe and America. 


| 


Douglas Jones, popular area artist, was prepared at Yale, in 
a camouflage battalion of World War II, and did graduate study. 
Coming to Northfield in 1949, he is currently head of the arts 
and crafts department at Northfield Mount Hermon School. His 
works have been exhibited widely in New England galleries and 
his illustrations are in nationally circulated magazines. 





The traditional paintings of Ruth Thompson, former art teacher, 
have been exhibited in New England and sold to art lovers in the 
United States and foreign countries. 


Nathalie Turner, art teacher and supervisor in Northfield public 
schools, left a permanent example of her imaginative work in her 
murals in Masonic Hall. She painted large figures of the hero- 
ines of the Order of the Eastern Star, the master craftsmanof 
the Masonic Order, and the signer of the charter of Harmony 
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Lodge, Paul Revere, with appropriate symbols, in murals on the 


hall's lower level walls. 





Delicate pencil sketches done in New England, Europe ang 
Alaska, are the fine work of Clarice Carpenter, who also has . 


done stenciled tole work. 


The flower portraits in pastels done by Mildred Nims are per- 
haps the best knownofher works exhibited by area associations, 
Her interests, begunat the School fo Interior Decorating in Bos- 
ton, have had a wide range of expression culminating in her 
present efforts to catch the feeling of atmosphere in oils. 


James Gillespie's color portraits and landscapes have beer 
widely exhibited in New England and in the west. His eye catches 
dramatic contrasts which his cameraarranges in significant de 


signs. 


Josephine Roeder was well-versed in the study of coats of arms 
and painted many, including one for Williams College. 


The annual UnitarianArts Festivals, started in the 1960's, ex- 
hibit each year up to 130 paintings in three-day showings which 
display the works of over 60 area artists including more than 15 
from Northfield. The festivals have featured special exhibits 
of Norman Rockwell paintings, contemporary art, demonstra 
tions of ceramics, silk screen printing andenameling, a 
oriented movies and children's programs. The festival's pur- 
pose, to encourage amateur painters, is being realized. It fills 
a need for the artists as wellas for the hundreds of persons who 
view the displays. 


Arts and crafts continue to be popular courses in all schools 
and youth exhibits are regular features of the local art program. 


HAND CRAFTS 


The minor arts are represented in many areas in this smal 
town. 


The patchwork quilts, crocheted and knitted articles, and fin 
embroidery turned out by busy fingers in the past generation 
are treasured in many homes, churches and chapels. 
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Among those whose fingers were rarely idle were Lena Bolton, 
Josephine Holton, Minnie Morgan, Annie Irish and Marguerite 
jShedd. Their quilted, crocheted and knitted bedcovers are family 
jtreasures. Many garments made by women in the churches are 
jsent for relief programs all over the world. For years, these 
weekly sewing meetings were directed by Rachel Merrifield, 
jAda Colton, Minnie Morgan, Doris Bolton, Esther Wilson, 
| Marguerite Shedd and Clarice Carpenter, with the aid of many 
willing helpers. 






The Dale sisters had a shop where they did dressmaking and 
ifitting for local clients. Loretta Peterson, Edna Glutney, Doro- 
ithy Morgan, Shirley Thompsonand Patricia Messer have carried 


gon the dressmaking arts, fashioning garments for high stepping 


}band majorettes and active cheerleaders or for dignified brides 


‘and attendants. Another dressmaker, Patricia Shearer, is also 
ja 4H Club sewing leader. 


Bertha Rikert's crocheted laces have taken prizes at local fairs 
jand statewide Grangecontests. Other prize-winners are Rosalie 
}Cembalisty, Lura Stone, Alice Holloway and Isabel Carter. 


Zelah May Henshaw's picture of a cottage and flower gardens, 
done on burlap with French knots, is anunusual work of art 
which required dying of yarns to achieve the colors desired. To 
make her fur jacket, she raisedthe muskrats, prepared the skins 
for tanning, and sewed the garment complete with colorful lining. 


Leona Wolf was anembroidery designer before coming to 
Northfield. During the time she was head of hall at Northfield 
School for Girls, she embroidered her own designs on four dres- 
ses for the four-year-old Princess Anne of England. The dresses 
were exhibited in Canada and were gifts to royalty during Queen 
Elizabeth's visit there. 


In her native Bulgaria, Mrs. Constantine George specialized in 
domestic arts and taught needlework, designing and interior 
decorating. Coming here in 1933, shehas applied Bulgarian de- 
signs to linens used in American homes besides doing all kinds 
of handcrafts, and offering dressmaking and tailoring services. 


A real service has been the work of Mary Barrows who has 
completed more than 30 knitted afghans for war veterans in hos- 
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pitals. Using small squares knit by herself and club women, she 
assembles them artistically and crochets decorative edging. In 
addition, she has knit 20 afghans for family and friends. 


Many residents have learned the practical arts of rug hooking © 
and braiding, chair caning and refinishing, dressmaking and 
knitting, and cake decorating in adult education classes. The 
results are seen in many homes and in local exhibits. 


Contrary to what one decorator said, it takes more thana_ 
"kooky imagination" to create eye-catching delicacies for mem- | 
orable celebrations. Artists with cake icings are Mary Parker, © 
Ruth Martin, Priscilla Morgan, Eleanor Deane, Ethel Carpenter 
and Sophie Servaes. 


Nor do the ladies take all honors in culinary arts. Among the 
chefs and bakers who have used their skills for promoting public | 
and benefit suppers are Watson Black, William Wilde, Fred | 
Pallam, Louis Abbey, William Potter and George Leonard. 
Their tasty public meals have runcompetition with those of Mabel 
Bolton, Jennie Johnson, Eleanor Reed, Fannie Black, Madeline | 
Trumbull and Sophie Servaes. 


A chance remark was the beginning of Gordon Pyper's wood- 
working which has resulted in the construction of more than 100 
pieces of furniture, a complete 14 piece dining room set, chest 
on chests, bedroom pieces, corner cupboards and tables. 


During an unsuccessful attempt to purchase a telephone stand, 
Gordon had said, "I can make something better looking than 
that.'' After the homemade stand turned out to be a "flop, "' 
Gordon went to a Mount Hermoncarpenter, whohad been appren- | 
ticed in England, and learned how to do dovetailing and mortise 
corners. The resulting articles of furniture of his own designs, | 
finished in satin smoothness, willsurely be treasured heirlooms 
in the Pyper family. 


Emory Rikert uses the knife and power saw to create of wood 
small articles which finda ready sale. A popular item with > 


young people is the small guitar trinket case. 


Myriad is the number of persons whose creative artistry is ex- 
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pressed in flower gardens and flower arrangements, seasonal 
decorations and exhibits. Their handiwork enhances the natural 
beauties found in abundance in Northfield. The main street is 
still beautiful though stripped of most of the lofty elms through 
hurricane and disease. The residents take pride in maintaining 
the natural beauties of the whole town as they continue to grow in 
notable artistic expression. 
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Newspapers , Libraries, And Museums 


The Northfield Press was first published as a business folder 
in 1907 by the Rev. Elliot W. Brown and the Rev. William W. 
Coe. By 1909 it had changed to a four-page weekly newspaper in 
tabloid form, covering local news of Northfield, East and West 
Northfield, the Farms, South Vernon and Vernon, Vt., Mount 
Hermon, Gill, Hinsdale, Ashuelot, and Winchester, N. H. 


About 1923, ownership passed to Charles Bittinger, who came 
to Northfield from the Plymouth Colonial. Under his leadership 
the paper expanded to eight pages at five cents per copy. It in- 
cluded reviews of current national and New England events, as 
well as local news, fiction, aSunday Schoollesson, and farm and 
dairy columns. 


E. F. Howard, a former superintendent of schools, assumed 
ownership in 1925. He, inturn, sold the paper to Alfred A. 
Thresher, who had purchased a large estate in town. Thresher 
expanded the printing plant to do a large amount of commercial 
printing from New York. When he retired and moved to New 
York, publication of the Northfield Press was discontinued. 


In January 1931, 27 citizens metto discuss the need for a com- 
munity newspaper. They formed the Northfield Printing Co., and 
named Henry R. Gould president and general manager. Officers 
were William F. Hoehn, vice president and editor; Frank W. 
Williams, Dr. Richard G. Holton, and Harry L. Gingras. 


Volume I of the Northfield Herald appeared April 10, 1931, pro- 
claiming itself to be a new, non-political, nonsectarian local 
newspaper. By 1932it had increased in size from seven to eight 
columns and was averaging eight to 12 pages per weekly issue. 


In 1933, Hoehn retired from active work with the Herald and 
turned the editorship over to Hugo A. Bourdeau. Bourdeau added 
a political cartoon, a column on the history of Northfield, anda 
short column dealing with books and their authors. In 1934 he 
added other syndicated features, including a serial story, movie 
star column, and news of agriculture and world affairs, with the 
intent of making the Herald a ''truly weekend paper." 
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By November 1934, editorship had transferred to W.\W. Coe, 


then to Leon C. Beeler, and finally back to William F. Hoehn, | 


The last issue of the Herald appeared May 31, 1935. 


Hoehn resumed publication of the newspaper, once more called 
the Northfield Press, on June 21, 1935. The Northfield Printing 
Company had gone out of business in February, and Hoehn had 
the paper printed at the Transcript Press in Athol. 


Under Hoehn's editorship the four to six page paper enjoyed a 
circulation of about 1,000. He described it as a weekly news- 
paper "of the people, by the people and for the people, '' the aim 
of which was ''to present all of the news of the week without bias 
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or prejudices in a clean, sane, conservative manner. " Concen-=} 


tration was on news of Northfield and surrounding towns, with 
some national and New England columns. A large want ad page 
flourished, and local advertising was plentiful. 


The Press continued to be published through World War II, al- 
though from 1944 to 1947 its page size and number of pages were 
reduced. 


On January 1, 1948, Hoehn soldthe paper to Mr. and Mrs. Unto 
Hantunenof Quincy. The Hantunens awardedthe printing contract 
tothe Barre Gazette, where the paper was printed until October 1, 
1949. At that time the Hantunens announced that ''due to innum- 
erable, andinsome cases insurmountable problems,'' the publi- 
cation of the newspaper would cease. 


A final attempt at maintaining a local newspaper occurred in 
1956, when David M. Stryker of Amherst resumed weekly publi- 
cation of the Northfield Press. Mrs. Dorothy Miller served as 
editor, and correspondents sent news items from Bernardston 
and Winchester, N. H. The paper was tabloid size, with four to 
Six pages per issue. 


Although the newspaper was well received by local readers, it 
was unable to attract the advertising needed to make it financially 
sound. In1958, Stryker turnedthe Press over to John W. Haigus 
Jr. of WHAI radio in Greenfield, who made one last attempt to 
keep the venture going. On Friday, January 2, 1959, the follow- 
ing notice to subscribers appeared on the front page: 
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With this issue a full year of experimentation is conclu- 
ded. It has been both a successful and disappointing ex- 
perience. Our circulation and readership has increased, 
but our advertising revenue, although at times most 
excellent, has not been consistent enough to justify con- 
tinuance in the present form. 


Therefore, we are temporarily discontinuing publishing 
the Press as of this issue while we search for a new method 
of keeping our mechanical costs in line with our revenue. 


The new method of publication was never found, and residents 
of Northfield have been without a local newspaper since that date. 


DICKINSON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Throughout the past 50 years, the Dickinson Memorial Library 
on Main St. has served as arepository of information for the 
community of Northfield. As well as a variety of books and 
periodicals, the library houses a collection of historical records 
and artifacts which date from the town's beginning. 


During the year 1923, 211 families usedthe library, and 12,297 
volumes were circulated. Mrs. C. A. Randall, librarian since 
1906, notedin her annual report that 8,544 books were available 
to readers. 


The library served as a center of community life during the 
early years. The second floor provideda meeting place for com- 
munity organizations, and dances were held in the auditorium. 
The dances continued until 1936, when the coal furnace was re- 
placed by an oil burner and the second floor was left unheated 
as it is today. 


Some of the upstairs rooms were set aside as a museum for the 
library's collection of artifacts. These included a piece of the 
Old Oak on Main St. where the first religious service inthe town 
was conducted, the skeleton of anIndian girl, anda variety of 
farm implements, minerals, paper money, books, and stuffed 
birds. 


The library granted use of one of the rooms to the Northfield 
Historical Society, which presided over public exhibits during 
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the summer months. When the historical society moved to its 
Pine St. headquarters in 1942, the library trustees decided to 
stop accepting new acquisitions for the museum. The collection 
of artifacts is still housed in the second floor showcases, and is 
viewed annually by the school children of the town. 


Early librarians included Miss C. Ina Merriman, who succeeded 
Mrs. Randall in 1928 and served two years; Mrs. Martin E. 
Vorce, 1938-41; Mrs. Marjory H. Norton, 1941-43; Miss Jean 
Giebel, 1943-44; and Miss Lucy M. Eveleth, 1944-46. 


Miss Merriman also served as a trustee of the library from 
1936 to 1953, and was chairman of the board from 1940 to 1952. 
She was instrumental in establishing the children's room, and 
in installing an up-to-date charging desk to replace the counter- 
type desk which spanned the arch where the entrance to the 
children's room is now. Upon her death, Miss Merriman left a 
bequest of $5,000 to the library with no restrictions as to its use. 


In 1935, Mrs. Earl Lilley opened a branch of the library at her 
home in West Northfield for use by the children of that community. 
By 1938, that arrangement was discontinued, and residents of 
West Northfield have been served by the Bookmobile and the li- 
brary building in East Northfield. 


An event of historical interest occurred in 1940, when Charles 
Stearns found and gave to the library a collection of early town 
records which had been missing for more than 100 years. 
Charles Morse of Warwick catalogued the documents, which in- 
clude the first volume of births, marriages, anddeaths recorded 
in the town. These records are now kept in a locked cupboard in 
the library. Additional town records are stored in a safe in the 
basement of the building, and still others are located ina vault 
in the town hall. | 


In 1938, Mrs. Florence Phelps was appointed assistant librarian 
at the wage of 25 cents per hour. This was soon raised to 40 
cents, and Mrs. Phelps contunued to serve the library for2l 
years. Shewas assistant librarian until 1946, when she replaced 
Miss Eveleth as head librarian, apost she retained until her re- 
tirement in 1959. By August 14, 1950, Mrs. Phelps had partici- 
pated in so many phases of library work that she was awarded 
official librarian certification without ever having attended a 





class. 


She was active in the re-cataloguing of all of the volumes in the 
library, a task which began in 1945 and continued for several 
years. Sheassembled and catalogued a collection of 778 out-of- 
print books, which are kept today in.the locked room she set 
aside for them. She initiateda story hour for children, enlisting 
the aid of 19 volunteer readers. As manyas 15 youngsters would 
gather before the fire in the reading room for the weekly ses- 
sions. As volunteers moved away or went on to other tasks, 
interest lagged and the project was eventually dropped. 


At the time of Mrs. Phelps! retirement in 1959, circulation had 
increased to 29,678. She remembers westerns and mysteries 
as being the most popular books amongadults. Favorite authors 
included Zane Gray, Elizabeth Goudge, Van Wyck Mason, and 
Earl Stanley Gardner. Young readers enjoyed The Five Little 
Peppers, nurse stories, the Louisa Alcott books, and the Horatio 
Alger tales. Also popular among young and older readers alike 
werethe Mary P. Wells Smith books which recount events of the 
early days in the Pioneer Valley. Boy Captive of Old Deerfield 
and Boy Captive in Canada are two which remain popular today. 


Among the most frequent visitors to the library were students 
from the public schools, who came with their teachers during 
school hours. Mrs. Phelps gave lessons in the use of the card 
catalog, a tradition which still continues. 


While an attempt was made to form a high school library ina 
corner of the study hall in 1945 and 1946, it was not until the 
opening of Pioneer Valley Regional School in 1957, and its library 
in 1959, that the high school pupils had a permanent library in 
their school building. The regional school library was also used 
as aclassroom and study hall, and functioned on a part-time 
basis until 1968, when John Peters became the first full time 
librarian. Mr. Peters centralized the school's audio-visual 
materials inthe library, andinitiated a cooperative program with 
the Northfield School. He was succeeded in 1971 by David 
Williams, who served one year. Mrs. Susan Roszkowski, the 
present librarian, succeeded Mr. Williams in 1972. Since the 
PVRS library has been openona full time basis, junior and senior 
high school students have spent less time using the facilities at 
Dickinson Memorial Library. 
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Assistants to Mrs. Phelps during herterm as librarian included 
Mrs. Sophie Ruhl, Mrs. Arline Randall, Mrs. Betty Bell, Mrs, 
Howard King, Mrs. Joyce LaForce, and Mrs. Evangeline Cook, 
Mrs. Bell, who served from 1947 to 1948, returned to the library 
in 1968 and has remained assistant librarian for the past four 
years. 


In 1959, Mrs. Cook succeeded Mrs. Phelps as librarian, and 
served in that capacity 13 years. Her assistants included Mrs, 
Arline Randall, Mrs. Brenda Lavendar, Mrs. Linda Cone, and 
Mrs. Bell. 


In 1962, the library took ona new look. With funds from the 
bequest of C. Ina Merriman, the trustees redecorated the firs 
floor. They painted the walls, installed new shelves, carpeting 
and draperies, and transformed the alcove into a comfortable 
browsing room. 


National Library Weekwasa particularly festive occasion during 
the early 60's. Civic organizations presented programs in the 
library, andlocalartists displayedtheir crafts. A reception was 
held each year, and hundreds of visitors signed the guest book 
during the week. 


In 1967, the floors were being refinished during National Li- 
brary Week, and no activities were conducted. From that time 
on the Week has been observed in a less elaborate manner. 


An attempt was made in 1968 to organize a Friends of the Li- 
brary association. The venture was short-lived, however, and} 
the group dissolved within a year. 


Mrs. Cookremembers nonfictionas being the most popular type 
of book during the 1960's. She notes that television did have an 
effect upon the use of the library, but in a positive rather than} 
negative manner. Whenaperson's curiosity was piqued by some- 
thing he saw on television, he would come to the library to find) 
out more about the subject. 


Mrs. Cook retired December 21, 1971, following 17 years of 


continuous service. She was succeeded by the present librarian, 
Mrs. Martha C. Peterson. 
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‘In 1971, circulation of books, magazines and records totaled 
29,107, and 950 borrowers used the library's services. 


In addition to materials located at Dickinson Library, borrowers 
have obtained books and information ona variety of subjects 
through the services of the Western Regional Public Library 
System, to which the local library belongs. Among its services 
are the Bookmobile, whichhas visited Northfield since 1941, and 
the inter-library loan. Mrs. Peterson has obtained materials 
from several libraries through this source. 


The library also loans books to the public schools for use in 
individual classrooms, and occasionally to students at Northfield 
Mount Hermon School. 


The elementary school maintains a library of about 1, 200 books 
for use by grades one through three. Started by the PTA about 
Six years ago, it is now acombination classroomand library 
and is operated by the teachers. The older children visit the 
library by classes, the fourth grade once a month and the fifth 
and sixth grades once a week. Classes also visit the upstairs 
museum each year. 


In addition to the regularclassroomvisits, students of the sixth 
grade participate in a special education program. The young- 
sters report to the library in groups of seven for two separate 
hours of instruction. One hour is devoted to the Dewey decimal 
system, the other to the use of reference materials. At the end 
of the course, the students demonstrate what they have learned 
by taking a ''quiz'' whichincludes locating a specific book desig- 
nated by the librarian. 


Mrs. Peterson notes that reading tastes are varied. Many 
readers seek out the new books and "best sellers'' whichare 
placed on special shelves near the charging desk. Students from 
neighboring colleges use the library for research purposes, and 
long time residents continue to borrow regularly. 


Since the first floor was remodeled in 1962, the library has 
maintained a comfortable rather than an institutional look. Ex- 
hibits of localcrafts and collections are a focal point of interest, 
and changing displays of books tempt the browser. 
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During the summer of 1972, the trustees undertook a further 
step to enhance the building's appearance. They removed the large © 
hemlocks which had grown out of control and almost covered the 
building, and are planting in their place shrubbery which will be 
attractive and easier to maintain. 


Dickinson Library is financed by an appropriation from the 
town, state aid, and the income from several funds. These in- — 
clude the Belcher Library Fund, C. P. Dickinson Library Book ~ 
Fund, C. Ina Merriman Library Fund, Maude Montague Library 
Fund, Northfield Chapter DAR Library Fund, and Marina Stanley 
Book Library Fund. 


The six trustees are elected to a three year term. Presently 
serving inthis position are William H. Hawley, chairman; 
Margaret L. Jones; Henry Prescott; Evelyn H. Parker; Luman 
A. Barber and Elsie S. Scott. 


Library hours are Tuesday, 1 to 8 p.m.; and Wednesday, | 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 1 to 6 p.m. 


FIELD LIBRARY 


The library at Northfield Farms beganasa project of the North- 
field Farms Ladies' Benevolent Society, which was organized in 
1893 for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a library and 
a place for social meetings. 


A library had previously existedin the home of Gertrude Stark- 
weather, but both home and books were destroyed in a fire caused 
by a spark from the railroad. 


In 1895, Horace F. Field gaveto the Ladies' Benevolent Society 
a plot of land from the estate of Simeon A. Field. The bequest 
was to be used as the site of a library building, with the stipula- 
tion that it would always be known as the Field Library. 


The women earned money sewing quilts and serving harvest 
suppers, and in March 1898, the building was completed. 


Through the years the library has operated on the income from 
funds, plus a small supplement from the town of Northfield. 
Benefactors who established these funds include Abigail Stratton, 
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Charles Gilbert, Henry W. Montague, Samuel Holton, Sidney F. 
Starkweather, and Mary M. Starkweather. Funds established 
by S. A. Field and Horace F. Field are used for the maintenance 
of the building. Roswell Field provided a fund for the purchase 
of new books. 


Gertrude Starkweather was the first Northfield Farms libra- 
rian. Shewas succeeded by Jeannette Morgan, Nettie F. Perry, 
Nettie Gilbert, and Dorothy Clough. Agnes Hammond, the 
present librarian, succeeded Mrs. Clough in 1948. 


Items of historical interest in the building include a grand- 
father clock, made in Northfield by Asabel Cheney in 1796 and 
presented to the library by Martha Sawyer Alexander; and a 
picture of the Starkweather house, framed in wood from the 
front door pilaster and given to the library in 1961 by Sidney F. 
Starkweather. Shelves are made of local wood. 


While the library holds a good selection of adult books, its 
first concernis the children of Northfield Farms. The Horace 
Field Children's Corner attracts young readers, and reference 
volumes are available foruseonschool assignments. A summer 
reading program for all grades, including pre-schoolers, is 
usually held each year, and youngsters completing the program 
have enjoyed educational and recreational trips to Boston, 
Springfield, andother places of interest. Displays of school and 
4H projects often decorate the library tables and shelves. 


No recordexists of the number of volumes in the library. The 
book committee selects new books each fall after the children's 
school needs are known. These are supplemented by the Book- 
mobile, which has made regular stops at the library since the 
1940's. In addition, information on any subject is available 
through the Western Regional Public Library system. 


Library hours are Mondays 4to 8 p.m. A gas heater warms 
the room, butthereis nowater in the building. The library room 
is crowded, and there is a need to expand. The building houses 
a sewing room, wherethe Benevolent Society holds its meetings, 
plus a kitchen and woodshed which could be renovated for library 
use. 


The Northfield Farms Library Association, consisting of anyone 
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in the town who wishes to join, meets annually in mid-October, 
Its purpose is to assist in maintenance of the building and the 


administration of funds. 


Ralph K. Leach is moderator of the association. Virginia A, 
Leach is clerk, and Norman Fowler, treasurer. Directors are 
Lawrence Hammond, Albert Rice and Virginia Leach. The book 
committee are Mrs. Hammond, Hazel Kimball, Ethel Fowler, 
Gloria Billings, Margaret Shearer, Virginia Leach, Charlotte 
Lord, and Jane Billings. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM 


In 1941, thetownof Northfield granted to the Historical Society 
the use of the old district school building on Pine St. for the 
storage and display of its artifacts. 


Preparation of the museum was largely the work of Joseph R. 
Colton, who built showcases, arranged exhibits, and gathere 
gifts and loans. He built display cases from storm windows, 
constructed acostume closet with a glass door, and prepared.a 
artificial fireplace to display appropriate equipment. He enlarge 
a passage in order to get a one-horse shay into the basement. 


The first exhibit in the museum opened to the public May 14, 
1943. A combination historical and war or ''victory'' display, it 
was well publicized in the local newspaper. 


Due to the lack of heat in the building, public openings wer 
only in the summer months. Members of the society who hosted 
these events included Mr. Colton, who was also curator, his 
daughter Priscilla, Maudand Amy Hamilton, Mrs. Martin Vorce, } 
Daisy Holton, lola Hodgen, Mabel and Margaret Shields, Della} 
White, and Mr. and Mrs. Willis Parker. The Coltons served! 
as collectors, encouraging people to add to the museum articles. } 








Among the supporting patrons of the museum have been the 
Colton family, Mrs. Martin Vorce, Mrs. Maude Montague, Mrs. } 
Lucinda Gunn, Nellie Nye, Fred Janes, Mabel Merriman, Fred 
Alexander, Ina Merriman, Mrs. James Slade, Mr. and Mrs. L. } 
R. Smith, Dr. and Mrs. Ansel B. True, Mr. and Mrs. Murrey 
Hammond, Marion Holton, and Dr. Richard Holton. 
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In addition, the historical society has received bequests of $300 
from Charles C. Stearns and $2,500 to be used for a fireproof 
addition or building from Henry Alexander Phillips of Springfield. 


Following Mr. Colton's death, the museum has been maintained 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. Priscilla (Colton) Carroll and 
Miss Elsie Scott. Recent guests have included classes of school 
children, the Holton family association, the Pioneer Valley Mu- 
seum Association, members of the Bernardston, Rowe and New 
Salem historical associations, and local families and friends. 


Presently the museum is not open on a regular basis, although 
its artifacts may be viewed by appointment. 


Fhe museum collection includes a variety of domestic, agricul- 
tural, military, and industrial articles. Among the musical in- 
struments are two old pianos, one from the estate of Mrs. Mary 
Bardwell, and an 1820's Chickering from the estate of C. C. 
Stearns; and an Estey organ given by D. L. Moody to the local 
Catholic Church. A collection of 27 enlarged photographs of 
localhouses encased inthree frames and accompanied by a chart 
of records is a memorial tribute to the late Mr. Colton. 


Costumes, spinning wheels, aloom, a sleigh, the one-horse 
shay, Indian relics and civil war artifacts are also on display. 
In addition, the museum houses a collection of geneological in- 
formation on the Lyman, Alexander, Holton, Stearns, Moody, 
and other local families. 


THE MOODY MUSEUM 


The Moody Museum houses documentary material and other 
items closely associated with the life of D. L. Moody. It is lo- 
cated on Moody St. behind the Moody birthplace, which presently 
serves asafaculty and guest house for Northfield Mount Hermon 
School. 


Fleming H. Revell, brother of Mrs. D. L. Moody, purchased 
the home from the Moody family and donated it to the school in 
1923. It was used as a faculty club house, with a room or two 
set aside as a museum. 


Arthur Percy Fitt, a son-in-law of D. L. Moody, arranged a 
£ 
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public exhibit at the home during the summer of 1937, the centen- 
nial of the evangelist's birth. It was this event which inspired 
the establishment of a permanent museum. 


In 1942, trustee John Grandin Sr. provided funds for the con- 
struction of afireproof building at the site of the woodshed behind 
the house. Artifacts were collected from family members, and 
the museum opened officially on June 5, 1942. 


Open by appointment, the museum attracts hundreds of visitors 
each year. Among the relics on display are adeath mask of 
Moody, abronzecast of his hand, photographs of the family, and 
three items saved fromthe Moody home at the time of the Chicago 
fire: the family Bible, saved by Moody; his portrait, saved by 
Mrs. Moody; and a toy stove, saved by their daughter. 


THE WORLD MUSEUM OF ANCIENT ART 


Art treasures of Europe, Africa and the Orient are to be dis- 
played at the World Museum of Ancient Art scheduled to open 
late in 1972 in the former ''beehive" on Main Street. 





Richard E, S. Maxsonof Amherst purchasedthe 34-room’ build 
ing in 1970 and is stocking it with art and artifacts collected 
during his travels throughout the world. 


The museum is expected to be open by appointment. 
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Cemeteries And Monuments 


Center Cemetery is located directly west of the lower center of 
town. In 1685 a piece of land was reserved here for a burial 
place. The locationwas selected because Sergeant Samuel Wright 
had been killed here byIndians 10 years before and he was buried 
wherehe fell. Since that time the land allotted for the cemetery 
has been increased and the cemetery has been in constant use. 


As the years passed and the town grew in numbers of people 
and in size of acreage, other cemeteries were needed. In 1781 
the town voted to set aside, ''by estimation about one acre" of 
ground on Bennett's Hill, onthe highway to Mount Hermon School. 
More land has been added since and it is now known as Mount 
Hermon Cemetery. 


Early in 1800 land was purchased at Northfield Farms for a 
burial place. This cemetery has been increased in size and is 
still in use. 


With the coming of Irish settlers to Northfield and the estab- 
lishment of a Roman Catholic Church, the need for a Roman 
Catholic cemetery arose. St. Mary's Cemetery on St. Mary's 
St. was purchased by the town in 1880. 


Near Dickinson Hall, which is now used by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, West Northfield Cemetery is located. This has 
been enlarged twice and is still being used. 


In the southeast corner of the town were two small cemeteries, 
Great Swamp Cemetery (or Coller Cemetery) and South Mountain 
Cemetery, unused now for many years. 


Plans for the first settlement of Northfield were made in 1672. 
Settlers arrived inthe spring of 1673 and built homes and a 
house of worship within a stockade for protection and defense. 
The site of the stockade and an oak tree, under which the first 
religious service was conducted, are mar ked by memorial 
stones. Three years later Indian hostilities toward the northern 
settlements was so marked that Captian Richard Beers and 36 
men were sent from Hadley to the relief of Northfield. Three 
miles below the village the party was ambushed. Captain Beers, 
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Mrs.Gladys Bistrek holds fragment of meeting oak on display 
at Dickinson Memorial Library at Main St. site. 
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Willis Parker, Paul Murray and Ernest Murray who uncovered 
the ''mud Turtle'' with the aid of Robert Johnston, surveyor, in 
October 1969. This marks theprecise spot in the Connecticu 
River where New Hampshire and Vermont meet Massachusetts 
The boundary is beneath river waters and was seen beneath the 
sandy river bottom when the river was lowered for work on the 
Turners Falls dam. High on the bank stands a dignified polishe 
granite marker featuring official location of the "mud turtle". 
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with 21 others, was killed. A marker stands on Rte. 63 desig- 
nating the vicinity of the ambuscade. The Northfield settlemen 
was then abandoned and destroyed by the Indians. 


In the spring of 1685, 20 families came to resettle the town. A 
fort was built anda grist mill established on Mill Brook. A sec- 
ond fort was built just south of Mill Brook. A boulder marks the 
site of each fort. But, oncemore, theIndians became hostile and 
the County Court ordered the settlement abandoned. 


After a final peace was made between England and France, 
Northfield was settled again. Thelot boundaries were re-estab- 
lished, the houses rebuilt, and a new grist mill began operation 
on Mill Brook. Amillstone, or grinding wheel, has been placed 
near where the mill stood. 


France and England again declared war on each other in 1744, 
This meant more Indian attacks onthe settlements during the nex 
few years. In 1747 Nathaniel Dickinson and Asahel Burt were 
killed near Pauchaug Meadow. A monument to their memory 
stands beside the present highway. Thenext year Aaron Belding 
was scalped and killed by Indians as he was passing the ledge on 
which the Trinitarian Congregational Church stands. A memorial 
inscription is set in the wall. 


But the settlement endured and grew with the passing years. 
More towns were settled and the colonies became states. On the 
northwestern edge of the town is a spot where the states of Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont converge. This spot 
is marked by a granite shaft which was firsterected in 1897 and 
re-marked in 1970. 
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Health Services 


RESIDENT PRACTICING PHYSICIANS 


Over 130 physicians compose the medical history of Northfield 
since its founding, 23 of whom have practiced locally during 
this half-century. 


The first change in medical coverage during this period came 
in 1925 with the death of Dr. Aaron L. Newton, who had come in 
1898 to replace Dr. Rollin C. Ward. During his 27 years here 
Dr. Newton had been an outstanding physician, civic and fra- 
ternal leader, president of the Board of Trade and 1911 president 
of the New England branch of his Albany Medical College alumni 
association. He left his widow, one daughter, and a nephew, 
Dr. Aaron W. Newton. 


Replacing him from 1925 to 1934 was Dr. Wolfert G. Webber 
from Harvard, who went on to be epidemiologist for Boston and 
assistant commissioner of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health. He passed away in 1954 at Amherst. 


Also arriving in 1925 was the very likeable Dr. Roger E. 
Hubbard, from Tufts, who was also physician at Mount Hermon 
School. While conducting a private hospital and practice here 
for two years, he was successively in Greenfield, the Middle 
East, Syriaand Turkey with the British forces and in Korea with 
the U. S. forces. He died in 1954 in New Jersey while on vaca- 
tion from his Florida practice, leaving his widow and three 
children. 


Dr. Florence A. Colton, a Northfield native and graduate of 
the Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, practiced from her home 
from 1926 to 1936. She then went on to Springfield, Mass., and 
a long practice in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Now retired, she 
lives with her daughter in Texas. 


In 1927 Dr. Roscoe H. Philbrick, with both Harvard and post- 
graduate training, closed his 21 years of local practice which 


had been interrupted only by his World War I military service. 


After 10 years in Gloucester, Mass., and four years as ship's 
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surgeon he was stricken while on board ship and died in 1941 in 
Florida. His son, Roscoe, lived there as a horse fancier. 


Death came in 1929 to Dr. NormanP. Wood thus ending a most 
successful career as principal, physician, state legislator, civic 
and fraternal leader and chairman of the Northfield 250th anni- 
versary committee. His wife and two sons are still remem- 
bered here. 


Replacing him came Dr. Allen H. Wright from New York and | 
the Baltimore Medical College bringing over two decades of ex- 
perience and abundant friendliness. Dr. Wright more than filled 
the vacancy here and at the Farren Memorial Hospital until his | 
untimely death in 1943. He left his widow and two daughters to 
share the attractive home adjacent to the library. | 


Dr. Ralph B. Miller, from the University of Pennsylvania, 
was physician to Mount Hermon from 1932 to 1936. After his 
practice in Boston and wartime service in the Navy, he remained | 
in Washington, D. C., as a specialist in internal medicine. | 


Moving here from Bernardston in 1935, Dr. F. Wilton Dean-- 
Greenfield native educated at DePauw and Harvard--commenced 
one of the longest practices intown. During his 33 years as a 
medical bulwark he came to know practically every home and 
back roadin all weathers until his unexpected death in 1967. He 
had been a respected active member of three hospital medical 
staffs and of the Franklin District Medical Society, which he © 
served as president for two years and was a delegated official 
to the Massachusetts Medical Society. He and Mrs. Dean and © 
their three children bring fond memories to the townspeople. 





The especially gifted Dr. Harriet L. Hardy, of Wellesley and 
Cornell medical preparation, came in 1935 to the Northfield 
Schools. Steadily widening her field of ministrations, she spon- 
sored the Greenfield Children's Clinic inthe days before pedi- 
atricians. In1939, she became physician to Radcliffe and during 
the next six years began her wide career of teaching in medicine 
and in public health, while simultaneously initiating her famed 
researches in occupational diseases, which included six months 
of official visits to England, Africa and South America. Her 
reputation is international, having been consultant to some two 
dozen organizations (such as the World Health Organization in 
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Geneva, Switzerland for 20 years). Asa result, Dr. Hardy has 
received 11 honorary awards, including ''Medical Woman of the 
Year". 


Dr. Hardy is currently professor at both Harvard and Dart- 
mouth and is the first woman physician to qualify for the presti- 
gious selection as orator of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
This presentation on medical science will be made in May 1973 
during Northfield's celebration period. 


For over three decades Northfield was indeed fortunate to have 
available as medical consultant Dr. Robert McCastline, who left 
his New York City practice, to retire here. 


His death onSeptember 13, 1963, at the age of 91, after 43 
years of retirement, yields an excellent example to others as to 
what can be accomplished through idealliving. Mrs. McCastline | 
survived him by four years. 


Dr. and Mrs. Raymond A. Kinmonth joined us after his retire- 
ment in 1957. A twice-decorated veteran of World War I and 
later an American Legion commander, he followed his graduation 
from Tufts Medical School with an outstanding career in mental 
problems as acting director of the Wrentham State School, assis- 
tant to the Massachusetts Commissioner of Mental Health and 
assistant superintendent of Belchertown State School for 21 
years. He is a life member of the New England Society of Psy- 
chiatrists and a Fellow of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 


Included in his many contributions to this area are five years 
on the Advisory Board of the Greenfield Community College. 
Many of the happiest hours since his boyhood have been spent in 
entertaining groups with his skills as a magician, which have 
been of such high calibre that he has been awarded membership 
in the Boston Assembly of American Magicians and in the Inter- 
national Magic Circle. 


Dr. Paul T. Strong, a Kansas native with Jefferson Medical 
College education, was physician at Mount Hermon from 1936 to 
1938, andlater became a specialist in internal medicine. From 
1942 to 1946 he was a major in the Army and is still in practice 


in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Replacing Dr. Strong for one year beginning in 1938 was Dr. 
Edward F. Kaye, from Cornell, with post-graduate training in 
tuberculosis at Saranac Lake, N. Y. After World War Il, he 
went to California where he has practiced continuously in Gustine 


and Hayward. 


Also coming in 1938 was Dr. Edward E. Martindale, formerly 
of Rhode Island, who practiced for afew months as anosteo- 
pathic physician. His home and office were just south of Spen- 
cer's garage. 


Dr. Harwood W. Cummings, from Middlebury and Harvard | 
Medical School and now for many years a Greenfield specialist } 
inobstetrics, replaced Dr. Hardyin 1939 until his entry into 
military service, simultaneously maintaining his office in 
Greenfield. 


For the year 1941-42, Dr. Virginia E. Lane, from Westhamp- 
ton College and the Women's Medical College of Philadelphia, 
moved here from Arlington, Virginia, to be physician at North- 
field School for Girls. Since 1950 she has been physician to the - 
Blue Mountain College in Mississippi, where she still resides. 


During the war years Dr. Lester H. Beals, a University of 
Michigan medical graduate and a long-time missionary in India, ~ 
served from 1942-45 as physician to Mount Hermon. He now 
lives in California and is in good health, at the age of 98. 


Here must be recognized Dr. Henry F. Cutler, born in Green- 
wich and educated at Powers Institute and Amherst College. He 
was headmaster at Mount Hermon from 1890 to 1932. During 
his retirement he earned a doctor of medicine degree in Vienna 
whichwas recognized for practice by Massachusetts in 1942 and 
was recorded in Northfield in 1943. As he was then 81 years 
old, it is doubtful that he ever treated patients. 





Dr. Beals was followed in 1945 as physician to both Moody 
schools by Dr. Wilson F. Dodd, a physician with unusual se-- 
quence of contributions tothe public. Born in Turkey of mission- 
ary parents and educated at Princeton and Cornell Medical School, ~ 
he had himself served as a medical missionary in Turkey at Is-— 
tanbul and Merzi and then in Syria. Upon returning to Turkey, 
he re-opened the hospital at Talas, originally established by his 
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father. In 1937 he started practice at Berea, Kentucky, leaving 
in 1943 to join the United Nations Relief Agency in service to 
refugees in Egypt, Syria and Palestine. As he could speak Tur- 
kish and still had a valid license to practice in Turkey--not then 
available to foreigners--he left Northfield in 1953 to relieve two 
missionaries (for one year each) who were long overdue for 
vacations. Townspeople remember with pleasure Dr. and Mrs. 


Dodd. 


Having arrived here on March 21, 1946, Dr. Ansel B. True is 
well on his way to one of the longest local medical tenures. He 
had supplemented his Leicester, Mass., origin with education 
at Bowdoin and Yale Medical School before his four years of 
practice at Hillsdale, N. Y. After his Army service from July 
1942 to December 1945--which included 38 months in the Euro- 
pean Theatre of Operations with a tank destroyer unit during 
its six campaigns--he was released with a Bronze Star added to 
his rank of major. Thecommunity has increasingly appreciated 
the contributions Dr. True has made, especially since he has 
been alone here in family practice and his two hospitals so dis- 
tant. Mrs. True has also been increasingly appreciated for her 
Civic activities. 


For the year 1946-47, Dr. Else R. Simmel, medically educated 
at Heidelberg University at Baden, Germany, was the physician 
to the Northfield School. Since 1949 she has been a member of 
the staff of the Connecticut Hospital for Tuberculosis. 


Dr. Grace E. Wilder, from Johns Hopkins University, was her 
successor from 1947 to 1950. Shewent on to become a full time 
teacher in bothclinical and preventitive medicine to medical stu- 
dents and post-graduate physicians at Wellesley. 


Dr. Charles Solms firmly endeared himself to several genera- 
tions of students after his arrival in 1953. A graduate of Mount 
Hermon, Trinity College and the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine, he brought a wealth of experience from his 18 years 
of private practice and duty as Flight Surgeon in the Pacific and 
the personality which aided him as mayor of Monticello, Nats 
The new O'Connor Health Center is actually one memorial to his 
multiple skills. Another is the memorial, donated by his many 
M+riends after his sudden death in January 1965, in the form of a 
four-harness, six treadle floor loom at the Franklin County 
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Public Hospital. The loom is a boon in occupational restorative 
therapy for back and shoulder disabilities. His widow and son, 
Charles Jr., sharedhappiness inthis appreciation of his example 
of devoted leadership. 


In 1965 Dr. Marvin L. Thompson brought even more qualifica- 
tions suited to the student community of the combined schools, 
After education at Wesleyan University and Cornell Medical 
School he had training for family practice in a rotating intern- 
ship. These skills were first used with a portable hospital sta- 
tioned in China for two years. Concentrating oncare of children 
and adolescents, with a year in pediatrics, and another year in 
clinical research as associate director, he not only practiced 
this specialty from 1947 in Berlin, N. Y., butwas also school 
physician, health officer and teacher in biology--a wonderful 
preparation for his school community, in which Mrs. Thompson 
is a great help. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The first organized health associationwas formed in 1938. The 
Greenfield Recorder Gazette announced the founding in an October 
issue as follows: 


The Northfield Health Council was organized at the rooms 
of the public health nurse. Miss Euphrasia Purrington, 
who has recently come to make her home with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Mattoon, was elected chairman 
of the group. Miss Mary Dalton will serve as secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Council is to be made up of 12 women, representing 
the various parts of the town, who are interested in public 
health in Northfield. 


Some of the charter members of the group were Mrs. 
Carrie Jeanette Carr, Mrs. Peg Greenwood, Mrs. Maude 
Montague and Mrs. Helen Thompson. 


Though not officially recorded, it is believed that Mrs. Dorothy 
Miller and Mrs. Zelpha Whittaker were also members. 


A later listing published in the town report lists the following 
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members: Miss Anne Mattoon, Mrs. Charles Repeta, Mrs. 
Dudley Taylor, Mrs. A. F. Bennett, Miss Dorothy Johnson, 
Mrs. Ray Thompson, Mrs. J. V. McNeil, Mrs. John T. Holden, 
Miss Mary Dalton, Mrs. Ross L. Spencer, Mrs. George Pefferle 
and Mrs. George Carr. 


Itis believedthat the current Community Service Committee of 
the Fortnightly evolved fromthis organization. Members are all 
volunteers who assist with clinics , Red Cross blood bank and 
any project on behalf of community health. 


Several other organizations have shown an interest in public 
health. These include the Unitarian Women's Alliance and Pa- 
rent Teacher Association whose members have made cod liver 
oil capsules and vitamins, respectively, available to students at 
BOst. 


Kiwanis Clubannually sends youngsters to summer camp as do 
both Boy and Girl Scouts. 


The Salvation Army has helped with dental programs for needy 
children, while the Northfield Lions Club has assisted with vision 
problems. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SCHOOL NURSES 1923 - 1973 


The following have served in Northfield: Mrs. Beth Britton 
Dowd, 1921-23; Miss Marion Ekert, 1923-24; Miss Grisell M. 
McLaren, 1925-28; Mrs. Marion Ekert Lilly, 1928-31; Miss 
Shirley Towne, 1931-32; Mrs. Marion E, Lilly, 1932-34; Mrs. 
Catherine Herron Williams, 1934-36; Miss Euphrasia Purrington, 
1936-37; Miss Laura Martineau, 1937-38; Miss Euphrasia Pur- 
Tington, 1938-42; Mrs. Catherine Williams, 1943-44; Miss 
Euphrasia Purrington, 1944-45; Miss Natalie Gowen, 1945-47; 
Miss Barbara Mankowsky, 1948-53; Mrs. Marian C. Billings, 
1954-65; Mrs. Norma Stearns, 1966-68; Mrs. Pauline Abar 
(school), 1968-70; Mrs. Sally F. Lindgren (public health), 1969- 
70; Mrs. Eileen Gorzocoski (public health), 1971 - present, and 
Mrs. Judith Whittaker (school); 1971 - present. 


Mrs. Dowd, who now lives in Orlando, Fla., lived at 179 Main 
St. while serving as school nurse. She recalls her job with 
pleasure serving 299 children, including Gill schools. 
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In 1921 and 1922 Mrs. Dowd drove a horse and buggy to make 
rounds. Inlater years the town bought a Ford coupe for her use, 
She worked under direction of Drs. Wood and Philbrick. 


In 1930, first mention of the nurse doing social work was hinted 
at by Mrs. Marion Lilly inher annual report. No social workers 
being available, the nurse often found herself in an advisory ca 
pacity to families with whom she came in contact. 


In 1973 the nurse attends many in-service lectures to keep a- 
breast of new methods and techniques. With the beginning of 
Medicare and Associated Health plans the community nurse's} 
position became so involved that it was necessary to separate 
the schools from public health work and to employ a secretary 
to help with records. In 1968 such a change was made with the 
school department hiring its own nurse. 


NORTHFIELD DENTISTS 


There is no existing record of dentists serving Northfield. 
Among those who have practiced here are: Dr. C. H. Shepard 
son, Dr. George Thompson, Dr. Richard G. Holton, Dr. Carlton 
Wood, Dr. Robert Clark and Dr. C. B. Alexander, who pre- 
sently has his office at Moody St. : 







Dr. Shepardson practiced at 155 Main St., the house now ownee¢ 
by Attorney W. H. Hawley. 


Dr. George Thompson was born in Heath in 1876, the sono 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew B. Thompson. Office space was firs 
located at 163 Main St., East Northfield, formerly the Nyé 
home. At that time the doctor commuted daily, via horse and 
buggy from his home in Greenfield. Later he lived in the present 
home of Mrs. Lillian Wells on Main St. 


Inthe early 1900's Dr. Thompson moved to 204 Main St., where 
he established a dental office on the ground floor. Having pur 
chased the old Eli Colton house at 154 Main St., Dr. Thompsor 
moved his family and office to the new address in 1914. He also 
opened an office in Hinsdale, N. H., in the late teens and prac 
ticed at both places until his death in 1942. 


He is survived by a daughter, Mae (Mrs. Marshall Lanphear), 
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sons Ray and Robert, all of whom reside in Northfield. Another 
son, Paul, is deceased. 


Dr. Richard G. Holton was born Sept. 9, 1890, the son of 
George and Rose Holton. He lived all his life at 159 Main St., 
where his sister, Miss Marion Holton, lives at present. In 1914 
he opened an office for the practice of dentistry at 5 Moody St. 
Dr. Holton continued his practice for 37 years until forced to re- 
tire due to ill health. He died May 29, 1962. 


He was very active in the community and did much charity work 
including free teeth examination of school children. 


CLINICS 


In 1927 the first well child conference was inaugurated. Fifty- 
one children were examined during the three day period. This 
practice was continued over the years until 1966 when it was 
dropped due to lack of interest. In recent years immunizations 
have been offered at evening clinics for adults and children. Chi- 
ldren needing therapy for orthopedic problems are seen regularly 
at a state sponsored clinic in Greenfield. 


In 1930, Dr. Holton, assisted by community nurse Mrs. Marion 
Lilly, established the first dental clinic. Here school children 
were examined and recommendations made for needed dental 
work, free of charge. 


A toxin anti-toxin clinic in 1933 innoculated 36 youngsters. 
BLOOD BANKS 


The American Red Cross sponsored the first blood bank in 
Northfield in April 1947. At this time the program was spon- 
sored by the national organization. Local persons who assisted 
with arrangements were: Mrs. Sinclair Sutherland, Mrs. Joseph 
Reeves, Mrs. A. Gordon Moody, Mrs. Frank Montague, Mrs. 
Earl Lilly, Mrs. Minnie Skinner, Mrs. Dana Leavis, Mrs. 
Roger Greenwood, Mrs. Carroll Miller, Ernest Kirrman, Char- 
les Scanlon, and Edward Hurley. From this group evolved the 
Community Services Committee sponsored by the Fortnightly. 
In the last 20 years approximately 470 gallons of blood have been 
collected. Many local persons have been grateful recipients of 
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this blood program. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 





Between 1953 and 1956, a Ground Observance Corps was or- 
ganized with George McEwan, chairman. An observation post 
was erected at the Northfield Innand local citizens, under direc- 
tion of Emory Rikert, spent many hours there. Several organi- 
zations offered to take on the sky watch but as time passed interest 
decreased. However, the Northfield Grange remained most ac-| 
tive and its members gave full cooperation until the program was 
inactivated in 1958. 
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Floods And Disasters 


Northfield has been the scene of many natural disasters since 
23. 


The first occurred on Nov. 4, 1927, whena serious flood swept 
down the Connecticut River valley. Sixinches of rain fell within 
a 24-hour period. Overburdened reservoirs inthe northern 
states gave way, sending rushing waters hurtling through villages 
and lowlands. Bridges and dams fell in its wake. Thirteen feet 
of water swirled over the Turners Falls dam and Bernardston 
Rd. in Northfield was under water as well as much of the North- 
field Farms area. Many tobacco barns were submerged and 
wrecked in West Northfield. There were countless holes in the 
roads and the Connecticut River water north of Schell bridge 
rose nearly to the level of the bridge. On Nov. 5 at 10 a.m., 
the flood waters began to recede. The torrent made history as 
the worst flood to date. 


Mother Nature seemed to behave herself pretty well until March 
1936. Heavy rains, combined with warm weather, caused rivers 
and streams to rise beyond all known proportions. Huge ice 
cakes mingled with the surging water pushing barns andother 
buildings downstream. 


Washed out farm land in West Northfield and Northfield Farms 
caused business and property to suffer heavy loss. Damage to 
highways and bridges was the largest of any town in the county. 
The Central Vermont Railroad bridge, valued at $300,000, was 
lost. 


At the end of Schell bridge, the highway almost disappeared for 
over 1,000 feet. The river cut a new channel through the land, 
destroying farm areas. 


At the Tenney Farms, most of the cattle drowned. The crea- 
tures were buriedindeep trenches. In oneof the Tenney barns, 
a single loose cow was carried to the top of the hay by the water. 
She bore acalf at the height of the flood. Three head of cattle 
sought protection at the Zabko home, and stumbled to the second 
floor. At the Shearer house, a cow was carried to the flat roof 
of a shed by the swift waters and survived. She was brought down 
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safely whenthe waters receded. More than a mile of water coul 
be viewed across the meadows from the Farms Rd. 






















Nearly 30 feet of water covered the road approaching North 
field. A tobacco barn, borne down current on Rte. 10, lodged 
against a utility pole and cable. Watercame to the road level o 
Bennett Meadow bridge. 


Electricity and phones were out. Emergency phone lines wer 
strung. Thirty Civilian Conservation Corps workers from tk 
Warwick camp worked shoulder to shoulder with others to clea 
up the meadows. The Red Cross and all of the able townspeopl 
pitched into try to get things back to normal as soon as possible 
The community was left with eroded fields and farmlands, 
lack of direct mail service. 


The American Red Cross set up a temporary shelter in Number 
4 Schoolhouse at Northfield Farms. Approximately 60 person 
from Lower Farms Rd. were fed and housed during the emer 
gency. Dr. Allen Wright provided medical care. Mrs. Mabe | 
Morgan headed the canteen. 


As the flood waters rippled back to the banks of the Connecticut} 
River and the roar of the floodtide faded away, Northfield lif 
returned to normal. It was atime of terror for those who ex 
perienced the disaster and an era of compassion for those wh 
saw their friends and neighbors suffer. 


Aterrific thunderstorm hit Northfield in August 1938. Torren 
tial rains washed out fields and roadways. | 


Tragedy came to the Wiswell summer home by the Connectict 
River. While Hermon Wiswell was sitting by his fireplace, 
bolt of lightning bounded down the chimney, instantly killing hi 1 
During the same storm, lightning hit a hay barn at the Dav 
farm on Bernardston Rd. and the fire which followed caused if 
destruction. 


Northfield had just recovered from the shock of the 1936 floo¢ 
when inSeptember 1938, four days of heavy rains caused tl 
rivers and streams to rise to unusual proportions again. On th 
late afternoon of Sept. 21, winds of hurricane force joined le 
heavy rains and ravaged the area for three hours. Fifty perce: 
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Timber salvage at 
West Northfield in the 
wake of the 1938 hur- 
ricane. Chis 1s 2a 
Greenfield Recorder 
photo of January 1939. 





Only the top of cars can be seen as waters rose at the Tenny 
Farms. 





Cows sought refuge from the March 1936 flood waters on the 
porch of the Zabko home. 


” @ 
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of Northfield's beautiful trees were uprooted. 


The pines along the entrance to Mount Hermon School disap- 
pearedasifbymagic. The rose window in the school's memorial 
chapel was badly damaged. The chimney at Gould Hall on the 
Northfield School campus fell through the roof, killing two stu- 
dents and injuring several others. 


The water rose in Northfield to nearly the height of the 1927 
flood. Most all of the roads were impassable because of high 
water or felled trees, or both. Wires were down causing a com- 
plete lackof communication. Four tobacco barns on the meadow 
collapsed as well as a full silo in West Northfield. Again, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps boys came over from Warwick and, 
along with other work crews from far andnear, worked long and 
hard to clean up the devastated land. 


Of all the county towns, Northfield had the most wind damage, 
and Orange, the most water damage. 


According to the National Park Service, the crests at Vernon, 
Vermont for the three major floods are as follows: 


LOA fe ees 
LOS Gv 1282'S! 
1938 - 120. 7' 


The Connecticut River remained relatively calm until April 
1960. Againit rose to frightening heights and backed up through 
the meadows, covering the road on the east side of Bennett 
Meadow bridge and parts of the road by Schell bridge. The school 
buses had to be re-routed over French King bridge to transport 
students to Northfield elementary and Pioneer Valley Regional 
schools. 


The Payne family, who live in the Old Toll House at Bennett 
Meadow bridge, moved their belongings out of the house in an- 
ticipation of the house being flooded. However, the water came 
only to the very edge of the bank and then started to recede. 


Northfield's Town Hall, one of the landmarks of the town for 
Over 60 years, burned at about noon on Feb. 10, 1924. The fire 
was discovered about 1l a.m. when smoke was seen coming 
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through the roof. An alarm was sounded. The fire apparati 
was parked in the basement of the building so there was no dela 
in reaching the flames. However, when an attempt was made ft 
play water on the fire, the two hydrants in the vicinity proved: 
be frozen. A nearby private hydrant was pressed into service 






Chief Harry Haskell was in the woods when the fire was dis 
covered so G. M. Kidder assumed command until the chi 
arrived. The townspeople turned out in large numbers and gay 
the firemen as much assistance as possible. 


The Northfield post office was located next door, south of th 
town hall, and as the flames grew hotter, it was feared that: 
also would ignite. The mail and portable equipment were move 
to a place of safety. 


The fire blazed off the roof before reaching the inside. Thi 
gave firefighters the opportunity to reach the selectmen's roo 
and rescue the town records and some of the furnishings. 


The post office was saved as well as the wooden hose house 
The building in the rear, that housed the town hearse, also wa 
saved. 


Although the town hallhad been built over 60 years prior to th 
fire, the building was well constructed and withstood 50 year 
of wear. About 15 years prior to thefire, a large sum of mone 
was appropriated andthe hall was completely remodeled and ney 
equipment provided. Another $1,000 had been appropriated i 


1924, to complete equipping the Northfield government building. 


The hall was not only used for town meetings but also as a 
amusement center for dances, plays and various other meetings 
The Lawler Brothers of Greenfield had installed an up-to-dal 
moving picture machine and movies were shown periodicall 
throughout the year. 


The town hall was insured for $12,000 compared to a loss ¢ 
$40, 000. 


The Northfield Center Schoolwas razed by fire during the earh 
evening on Feb. 17, 1940. A passerby noticed flames through | 
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Hurricane damage in September 1938 along Main St. near St. 
Patrick's Church. 
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basement window and notified the fire chief. By the time the fire 
fighters arrived, the fire had gained headway and they could not 
save the building. They were hampered by frozen hydrants and 
insufficient hose lengths. The nearby Bronson Inn was saved 
even though it was showered by sparks by high winds. The 
flames were visible for miles around and there were nearly 100 
volunteers on hand. 


Schoolhad closed for the mid-winter vacation which gave auth- 
orities time to plan for temporary quarters. Classes were re- 
sumed after vacation with the 125 pupils tentatively housed in 
the town hall and high school. 


The fire which destroyed the two-story wooden building was be- 
lieved to have started from faulty heating equipment. There was 
$10, 000 in insurance to cover the $30, 000loss. It was estimated 
that aminimum of $60, 000 would be needed to replace the struc- 
ture. The school, built in 1880, was used by high school and 
lower grade pupils until 1912 when a new high school was built. — 
An additional room was added to the building in 1929. 


A spectacular fire, because of its location on a knoll overlook- 
ing a bend in the Connecticut River and clearly visible from 
Northfield, was found to be the Durkee Estate on River Rd., 
Northfield Farms. On Sept. 17, 1940, the 10-room house and 
stock-farm, worth more than $5,000, was burned to the ground 
within one hour. Flames gained much headway before arrival of 
equipment. The fire was discovered by Joseph Bartus, who 
calledinthe alarm at the Billings Riding Stable more than a mile 
away. Theflames were so hot that they withered and burned the 
flowers that were 150 feet from the buildings. Twolines of hose 
were laidto the river which was 125 yards from the house. The 
fire department booster truck and forest fire fighting equipment 
pumped river water through more than 1,000 yards of hose. 


Mr. Durkee, builder of the estate, requested in his will that 
his body be buried on the front lawn of the homestead so that his 
spirit might eternally see the beautiful Connecticut River. He 
bequeathed the property tohis brother, Oscar, for life-long use. 
He, too, along with his wife is buried on the front lawn. After 
Oscar's death, the homestead was to be used for a Home for the 
Aged. This wish never came to pass. 
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Easter Sunday morning, April 9, 1950, most people were at- 
tending church services. Ablaze raged out of control for nearly 
four hours and ruined the Glenover Inn, a summer hotel on Win- 
chester Rd. northwest of the present Pollen home. 


The property, originally known as the Janeway Estate, was 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Zinsch. The house was an 18- 
room, three-story building with carriage house. 


Nothing could be done to halt the hungry flames until firemen 
arrived because the water had beenturned off while plumbing re- 
pairs were inthe process. About 27 firemen battled the blaze 
until help arrived from Hinsdale, N. H. 


Mr. Zinsch said that the blaze was caused by sparke. from the 
furnace, landing on the wood shingled roof. Regagdlesis of the 
outward appearance of the first story walls, he considered the 
building a total loss of $25, 000. oe 


The Octagon House, on Rte. 10 south of Pierson Rd., met its 
doom on March 3, 1957. Asa result of an overheated furnace, 
the building caught fire and burned to the ground, leaving a fam- 
ily of seven homeless. The husband was at work at the time of 
the fire; the wife was away from the house. Since there was no 
phone, the five children ran to the nearest neighbor for help. 


‘The Octagon House was built by Dr. A. T. Pierson for whom 
Pierson Rd. was named. His daughter was returning as a mis- 
sionary from Korea and needed a place to live. Through the 
friendship of the Irvine family, who summered in Northfield. 
John A. deVeer bought the house in 1909. It remained in the de- 
Veer family for many years and finally was sold to the family 
that was burned out. 


Fire which started in a milkroom oil stove swept through the 
Podlenski Brothers barn on Main St. on the early morning of 
Jan. 22, 1961. It brought death to about 50 head of cattle. The 
damage of $100, 000 was partly covered by insurance. 


More than 100 firemen from 10 communities arrived to fight 
+s. blaze but were hampered by the lack of easy access to water 
and 30-degree-below-zero temperatures. The blaze spread 
Tapidly, sometimes shooting 50 feet into the air. 
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The alarmwas sounded at 7:45 a.m. just as the milking chore 
had been completed. The men were in the house having break 
fast when Bill Podlenski noticed smoke coming from the milk 
room. The contents of the barnincluded 100 head of cattle 
100 tons of hay, milking machinery and corn grinding machines, 
About one-half dozen cows had to be shot because they weres 
badly burned. 






Cleanup operations, involving many hours of work, continue 
through the night with the aid of floodlights. 


The 203-year-old Janes residence burned to the ground on Jul 
31, 1963. The present John Hogan home was built on the site. 


At first, arsonwas suspected as the house had been unoccupie 
for several years. The fire was discovered by neighbors a 
about 2 a.m. Ithad started on the first floor near the front doo 
and shot up the stairway. 


A car had been seen parked in the driveway prior to the fire. 
It later was decided that the fire may have been an accident, 
caused by someone smoking in the building. 


A 150-year-oldformer schoolhouse on West Northfield Rd. wa 
destroyed by flames on Feb. 5, 1964. The seven-room antique- 
filled house was owned by Nathan Tufts. It had been in the famil 
for over 50 years and been used by Tufts for a summer home fo 
10 years. Twosmall barns andtwo sheds were also lost. Ther 
was no obvious cause of the blaze. Fiftyfire fighters responde 
to the call. 


The old Wayside Inn, about opposite Valley Vista, became th 
scene of a $20,000 loss by fire on Sept. 8, 1964. The fire star 
ted in the basement and the interior of the 12-room house wa 
completely destroyed. Onlya rear L-shaped room escaped with 
minor damage. Twenty-five firemen battled the blaze for tw 
hours before bringing it under control. 


The building was constructed in the late 18th Century and it) 
once housed an Oriental Shop. It was previously known as th 
Giebel House and at the time of the fire it was owned by Mrs. 
Vera Martin. It had been for sale for some time and an auctio 
was scheduled the following Saturday. 
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While 4,000 spectators watched the Mount Hermon-Deerfield 
Academy football game on Nov. 20, 1965, aspectacular fire 
broke out in the science building at Mount Hermon. Caused by 
an electrical short circuit, the blaze gutted the top floor and 
damaged the two lower floors. Lost in the fire were many Moody 
artifacts, nature and rock collections, and handmade costumes. 


Northfield folks remember the fateful Christmas night of 1931, 
when fire broke out at a summer home on the Hinsdale Rd. The 
fire department headed for the scene, picking up firemen along 
the way. Onesuch fireman was Donald R. Williams, who moun- 
ted the fire truck in East Northfield. The truck picked up speed 
and went out of control knocking down several feet of fence, then 
plunged down the bank, leaped over the brook near Wanamaker 
Lake. Both the driver and Williams were severely injured and 
rushed to the hospital. About three hours later, Mr. Williams 
succumbed. 


This tragic accident is believed to be the only time in the past 
50 years that a Northfield fireman lost his life in the line of duty. 
At the time, the Press noted that Donald Williams had as surely 
sacrificed his life as a man who had sacrificed for his country. 


A tragedy that turned into an unsolved mystery occurred onthe 
evening of Sept. 14, 1934. It was a dark, rainy night when Eliot 
Speer, headmaster of Mount Hermon School, was shot while 
working in his study. He was walking by the window when pellets 
from a 12-gauge shotgun whichwas fired through the window en- 
tered his arm, went through his chest and finally into his heart. 
Mr. Speer, not realizing what had happened, staggered to the 
hallway, where he died a few minutes later at his wife's feet. 


State and local police were summoned as well as many detec- 
tives who rummaged through woodlands, homes and private lives 
tryingtosolvethe murder. Ponds, brooks and rivers were drag- 
ged in an effort to find the weapon, which was never found. 


People generally had their ownideas as to who the guilty person 
was but it never could be proven. There were hints ot scandal 
in the case. 


In an effort to reach a legal conclusion to the case an inquest 
was held on Dec. 3, 1934. Associate Judge Timothy M. Hayes 
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concluded: ''After thorough study of all evidence, Elliot Speer 
diedasaresult of five slugs entering his body. The name of the 
person who shot him is unknown to me."' 





Acatastrophe occurred in April 1972, when the man-made 
pumped storage project at Northfield Mountain was nearing com-_ 
pletion. On April 22, in the wee hours of the morning, a work- : 
man noticed flooding in one of the turbines. Water was coming : 
inmuch faster than the automatic sump pumps could sendit out. © 
Nine hours later, there were 80 feet of water (or seven million | 
gallons) in the 140-foot high powerhouse. Workers sealed off the 
end of the mile-long tail race tunnel and spent a week ridding | 
the area of water. Allof the equipment could be used but it took 
months to get it back into operation. Testing by Northeast Util- 
ities was resumed Nov. 28, 1972. 
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The Agricultural Scene 


Agriculture in Northfield has come a long way since the early 
1700's, when the Squakheag Indians cultivated their cornfields. 


Early settlers of Northfield in 1673 found fertile soils here. 
Stretching on both sides of the Great River are the Great Mea- 
dows, Pauchaug, Little Meadows, Bennett Meadow, Pine Mea- 
dow and the plains. Rich river lands, adaptable to many crops, 
coupled witha good New England growing season, have produced 
high-yield fields of corn, potatoes, onions, cucumbers, and 
tobacco. 


In the higher elevations, the highest being Mt. Crag at 1,503 
feet, it ishardertotill large fields but the soil is good for corn, 
apples, and gardens. 


Atypical smallfarm over the past 50 year period always had at 
least one family cow, with a yearling coming on, a pig or two to 
be butchered in the fall, and a flock of 15-25 hens to keep fresh 
eggs in supply. In many cases the winter's supply of wood had 
to be cut for the cook stove and furnace. 


Often all this was only a part-time venture with a regular pay- 
check coming infrom a job in a local business, at the Northfield 
or Mount Hermon Schools, or in a neighboring town. 


But the agricultural picture in Northfield, as in all of New Eng- 
land, has been drastically and steadily declining. More than in 
any previous period, the decline has progressed over the last 
half century from several hundred farmers to a handfull. Within 
this 50-year period we have seen the demise of the family cow, 
of many small dairy operations which daily ''peddled" milk to a 
route of customers and of many small herds which earned a regu- 
lar monthly milk check. 


In addition to present dairy farming, we have had poultry rais- 
ing, apple orchards, tobacco, onions, cucumbers, potato crops, 
lumbering, maple syrup harvesting, truck gardening, horse and 
pony farms, sheep, beekeeping, horticulture and greenhouses, 
ice cutting, cornand ensilage harvesting, related to dairy. 


—, 
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business in Northfield in November 1972 are: James E. Dresser, 
Martin G. Fritz, Frank Fuller, Charles W. Llewelyn, Manuel 
Lopez, Harold Newton, Richard Parsons, Milton F. Powers, 
William G. Roberts, Robert B. Shearer, Julia Skibiski Gorzo- 
koski, Frank Szestowicki and Lawrence Whitney. 


A non-dairy farm remaining today in town is the truck garden- 
ing farm and produce stand of the Valentine Plotcyzk family, 
known as Five Acre Farm. Large acreage-wiseare the Podlen- 
ski farmlands which have carried numbers of horses and beef 


animals. 


A shifttoa residential, community-of-commuters has replaced 
the previous agrarian usage of land. 


The town has partly become a power producing site with many 
state-owned acres. 


Influences outside of our town, and progress generally, may be 
responsible for the demise offarms. Requirements for pasteuri- 
zation and health laws requiring expensive equipment closed 
some small operations. Supermarkets and big milk retailers 
made it easy to pick up milk at the grocery store. 


DAIRY FARMING 


Trends in the cow population of Northfield are studied by com- 
paring years 1923, 1929,.1955-and 1972, selectédiat mencorme 


1923 1929 1955 1972 
Owners 166 124 80 Pee 
Cows 700 1, 000 1,400 1,100 
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Successful father-son or family-type endeavors in the dairy 
| 
: 
: 
: 


Although there are over 100 fewer owners in November 1972, | 
there are only 400 more animals. Tostayinthedairy business, 
farmers have found that they must increase the size of the herd, 
seeking high production from the total operation. Milking ma- 


chines and electric milk cooling tanks have become standard 
equipment. ; 
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SEMINARY AND MOUNT HERMON FARMS 


The largest single farm operation to be phased out in this 50- 
year period was at the Northfield Mount Hermon Schools. The 
herd was sold and the barns closed in June 1961. 


Founder Dwight L. Moody considered the benefits of farming 
necessary for the support of the Northfield Seminary and Mount 
Hermon School and beneficial for the individual student's de- 
velopment. Largeherds of dairy cows, allregistered purebreds, 
and numbering 138, were maintained at the Seminary, plus 50- 
60 pigs each year, butchered every fall. Each student was re- 
quired to do regular chores in addition to his or her scholastic 
assignments. 


4-H CLUBS 


Today the compactor stands where the woodbox stood. Dish- 
washers replace manual dish cleaning. Television, organized 
sports at school, hobbies or an occasional lawn to mow, are typ- 
ical activities available to youthtoday. Yet 4-H clubs remain an 
outlet for youthful energies and provides constructive learning 
situations. 


Through the years leaders in this program were Mrs. Harold 
Bigelow, Mrs. M.D. Birdsall, Mrs. Roger Greenwood and Mrs. 
Constantine George, Joseph Bilmon, Corys Heselton, Stanley 
Powers, Horace (Dick) Field, Mrs. Harold Newton and Stanley 
Gaida. 


Guided by Franklin County Extension Service leader Everett 
Hatch and his staff, dedicated modernleaders are Mrs. Patricia 
Shearer, Mrs. Fred Balk, Mrs. Ann James, Richard Parsons, 
Mrs. Marion Holbrook, Mrs. Joyce Roberts, Mrs. Walt Reddy, 
Norman Fowler, and Mrs. Mary Lou Wallace. 


DIVERSIFIED AGRICULTURE 
Early settlers in Northfield were not ''settled'' until they had 
planted apple trees. By 1875 most homes had a little orchard of 


apple, peach or pear trees. 


Orchards have never become large here but apples flourished 
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on some mountain farms. Herman Fisher has grown and deliv- 
ered awinter supply of apples to many neighbors. He sold pears. 
and apples inconsiderable quantities here and in Erving and 
Orange. Mr. and Mrs. John Brown, with 40 trees of five vari- 
eties, have carried on a part-time orchard operation until 1971. 






BEEKEEPING OR APICULTURE 


Veteran beekeeper Carroll Miller allows that beekeeping is a 
fascinating hobby. He explains it is necessary for the honey- 
farmer to share the honey crop with the bees--roughly on a 50-" 
50 basis. The farmer may safely take off 50 pounds of honey 
and leave 50 pounds for the bees' survival through the winter. 
If the bees run out of food they will starve. Sometimes they are 
given a sugar syrup supplement. 


Mr. Miller has captured swarming bees, taking them out of 
trees and out of house partitions. At one time he had an apiary 
of 30 hives and made 1,200 pounds of honey a year. 


"Bumble bees are the farmer's best friend,'' he chuckles. 
"They will work out in the rain when no one else will!" | 


Jones Fisher always kept bees at his mountain farm. Other 
Northfield people who have joined the beekeepers' ranks are 
Willis Parker, Owen Stacey and Ralph Livernoise. 


Bee enthusiasts have banded together in the Franklin County 
Beekeepers Association. Mr. Miller served for a number of 
years as president and Owen Stacey is a past president. This 
group arranges an exhibit at the Franklin County Fair each 
September. 


CORN 


Indian corn, broom corn, sweet corn, popcorn and corn for 
ensilage have been raised in quantity in Northfield. In 1875, 
Webster's sweet corn canning factory was in operation. 


Broom corn, anearly Northfield crop, grows likea bush. Seeds 
are plucked off the tops of the shoots, then stalks are tied to make 
brooms. Gordon Piper and Corys Heselton have experimented in 
1972 with this crop. Mr. Piper showed the Garden Club stalks 


ran just above the 
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Aboveare participants in Northfield's 1923 observance of its 
founding. They are Dr. George Thompson, Myron Johnson, 
. Mrs. Charles Johnson, Mrs. Thompson, Mr. Johnson and 
{ Paul Thompson on the horse. 





Luckey O. Clapp observed his 90th birthday in 1955 hoeing 
his garden. A road in Northfield still bears his name. 


oe 


ll feet tall. Mr. Heselton is drying some he raised from Florida 
seed, in preparation for tercentennial week. 


Bearfoot popcorn has beena popular confection with boiled sugar 
syrup, butter or molasses from the 1800's to the present. Known 
local growers were Robert and Burton Ware and Ralph O. Leach. 


Sweet corn was raised and retailed by the Rollin Shearer family 
and Clifford Holton in the 1920'sto 1940's. Last year the Ronald 
Whitney family of Pine Meadow raised this crop. Lawrence 
Whitney grew eight acres on his Pine Meadow farm. 


_Acres of waving field corn on both sides of the Connecticut 
River is chopped for ensilage and stored in silos or ground bun- 
kers under plastic. Used with grain, corn silage is the main 
dairy cow feed for high milk production. 


CUCUMBERS 
As early as 1870 cucumbers became a new crop in town. 


Before 1923 Delmer M. Jewett purchased many acres in Great 
Meadows which he devoted to the raising of cucumbers, cauli- 
flower and onions for pickle making in conjunction with the family 
pickling business located in South Deerfield. 


HAY 


The farm scene would not be complete without mentioning the 
many tons of hay that have been harvested in this town over five 
decades. The June crop, plus the late rowen crop, represent 
basic feed for cows and horses. Hayisamore or less universal 
feed but high producers of milk favor more grain and ensilage. 


Hay transport businesses have been an activity of the Bolton 
and Browning families. Custom haying is done today by Law- 
rence Randall. 


HORSE AND PONY FARMS 


The horse population here over a half century has undergone 
an evolution. 
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In 1923 horses numbered 365 with nearly as many owners, 
Driving horses continued as transportation since not everyone 
had an automobile immediately. However, many work horses, 
owned for their strength and power, continued to be needed on 
farms and in lumbering operations. Now they have since been 
replaced by the farm tractor, truck and the bulldozer. 


The blacksmith was an important and necessary figure for 
shoeing horses and fashioning and repairing farm tools. John 
and Frank Anderson, father and son, had a shop near Main St. 
on Warwick Ave. Philip Sheridan Kavanaugh conducted a shop at 
Northfield Farms in the early 1920's. 





Northfield's riding horses totalless than 50 today and there are 
35 ponies. 


In past decades Laurence Quinlan, Whitey Streeter and Frank 
and Joe Bartus maintained stables. In 1955, Streeter's stable 
numbered seven mounts. Who could forget his horse named 
'Jughead,'' ridden by Peter A. Leach, who won a trophy in the! 
70-mile endurance ride during Hurricane Donna in September | 
1960. Leach lost 10 pounds and the horse 20 inthe two-day 
ordeal. | 


Sixteen-year-old Joey Bartus earned a roomful of awards aq 
gymkhanas. He also placed in the endurance ride. Frank Bar-) 
tus, Joey's grandfather, loved horses and had made themhis | 
life. He had been a trainer before coming to this country as a 
young man. 


Frank S. Fuller, local horseman, has enjoyed grooming show 
horses and has ridden in dressage exhibitions at Eastern States 
Exposition in the past 20 years. 


Warren Billings maintains a pony farm near the Erving town 
lines, appropriately at the Morgan Farm, one of the earliest 
farms in Northfield. Throughout the summer, the grazing ponies 
and foals literally stop traffic on Rte. 63 as passing motorists 
with children enjoy the sight. 


Linden Hill School has included a stable of riding horses with 
instruction as a part of its curriculum. ; 
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Frank Podlenski owned a herd of 46 horses in 1970, pastured 
1 the Great Meadows. Francis Clark and Charles Stafford have 
id ridinghorses. The Gerald Barnes family became interested 
| grooming race horses, an interest carried on by son, Ray- 
mond. 


“Joe D. Stables, operated by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. DeMaria 
nd family, offer horses forhire and feature sleigh or hay rides. 


ICE HARVESTING 


Harvesting of ice seems today like-something from the Dark 
ges, but in the year 1923 it was an active business. 


Ice was cut in large blocks from frozen ponds, packed in saw- 
ust and stored in ice houses for warm weather use. Usually a 
Orsedrawn sled with a blade made the first cut, then the cakes 
fere sawed by hand. The ice was used in milk cooling and in 
ome ice boxes. 


Sheldon Brothers dida large ice business from their own pond, 
ff Warwick Brook between Birnam and Strowbridge Rds. adja- 
ent to Warwick Ave. Edgar Aldrich of West Northfield is re- 
nAembered for cutting quantities of ice for area residents to the 
fest across the road from the West Northfield Playground. 


F alph O. Leach, being of aninventive turn of mind, made a 
aotorized, powered, ice-sawing device. With it, he did custom 
awing for hire. He cut 1,000 blocks a day for local and area 
sers. 


Ice was harvested from the Connecticut River, Mrs. Carroll 
filler recalls. Other sources were Charles Gilbert's ponds, 
ewett pond, Mount Hermon pond, I. J. Lawrence's pond, Tufts 
ond, Wanamaker pond and Boy Scout pond, now owned by Chester 
apikoski. 


LUMBERING 


Almost as basic to family economy as a cow 4nd hens 50 years 
BO, was the family woodlot. 


The head of the house and able male family members worked 
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many hours getting up the winter's supply of wood for both stove 
and furnace. The full woodshed was a prideful accomplishment 
Lumber was also necessary for building additions and repairs 
‘a 
Tree harvesting, the cutting off of woodlots, occurred eve . 
40-50 year interval. Many general farmers systematically ct 
their woodlots, supplying saw mills and builders with lumber 
Some of these were the Dresser, Williams, Fisher, Field 
Hammond, Gilbert, Plotczyk and Billings families. Roll 
Shearer had a sawmill for his own use. : 
Two sawmills located on Glen Rd. and Warwick Ave. we 
owned by Evans Brothers 50 years ago, and later by Frank Eval 
for many years. Any custom sawing could be obtained att thi; 


m4 
9 
Ms 

Osgood L. Leach came to Northfield about 100 years ago wit 
sawmills from the Orange area. This operation was continuous} 
under management of sons, Charles and Ralph O., until bot! | 
had died, the latter in 1946. In1929 this family owned 900 acres) 
of woodlots. They operated aplaning mill, as well, and sold 
wood for fuel. Sidelines included surveying of woodlots, 
manufacture of shovels andtruck bodies. Salvaging hurricane 


lumber in 1938 was done under government contract. 


ce 


mill. 


Henry Bassett and son, Richard, have sold wood for fuel. To. 
day Bernard Hall on Rte. 63 engages in a part-time wood supply 
business for fuel. 


MILKMEN 


Before the days of big business, many state rules and regula-) 
tions in health and sanitation, local farmers sold milk to | 
regular route of customers or at their farms. s 

On Main St., Edward M. Morgan conducted such a busin 2 
from 1921 until 1949. He kept 15 cows and supplied custome: 
at his home. Hewas oftencalled onfor veterinarian duty, havin 
a natural ability for treating ailments in animals. 


Frank Williams supplied a milk route, later purchased by Law 
rence Hammond. The new owner continued from 1935 to 1941 
when he sold his route to Tenney Farms. 





Northfield Fish and Game Association fishing derby drew 
many families to Schell Pond. 





Glenn Billings and pony cart 
with Patty, Richard and Peter 
Leach. 





RichardK. Leachwith wagon 
full of hailstones after June 
1953 storm. 
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The old and the new methods used in farming are shown by 
the double load of hay heading for the Ernest Parker barn 
pulled by chestnut mares in July 1926 and by Thomas Shearer 
cutting corn in October 1972. 





Successful deer hunt- 
ersat right are Lewis 
Stakey Jr. and Bruce 
Sharby. 
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Charles Parker was selling over 300 quarts daily when he sold 
his route to Arthur Bolton Sr. 


Others doing similar business over the past 50 years were: 
Roger Billings, Charles Gilbert, who also sold grain, James and 
Homer Browning, Dan Donahue, Thomas Russell Sr., Burt Ly- 
man and Arthur Bolton Sr. Northfield Creamery, Glen Rd., 
was a local enterprise run by local businessmen and supervised 
by John Nye. 


Another sideline of dairying was butter making. James E. 
Dresser Sr. recalls making 30 to 40 pounds of butter a week 
which was sold to a route of ready customers. 


Yet another method of dairying involved separating the milk 
from the cream, by a DeLaval separator, as inthe case of the 
F. A. Davis farm. This cream was sold to Equi's Candy Store 
in Turners Falls. 


Charles S. Tenney of Tenney Farms became the town's number 
one milkman when he met regulations and set up large retail 
routes throughout Franklin County. Managed by his son-in-law, 
Norman Fowler, since Mr. Tenney's death, Tenney Farms has 
merged with Snow's dairy, and most recently with Idlenot Dairy. 


MAPLE SUGARIN' 


Indians inearly Northfield days discovered how good the boiled 
down sap of the maple tree was andhad developed crude methods 
for its harvest. 


Since 1923 this was a sideline that Charles Parker, Ellwyn 
Miller, Harold Bigelow, Roy Barrows, Charles Leach, Jones 
Fisher, Dick Field and A. F. Bennett developed. 


In recent years Herbert Maynard, assisted by his son, Howard, 
is continuing afamily business, making between 200 and 300 gal- 
lons annually. 


Probably the largest operation in town at present is that of 
Lawrence Randall, renting the Ellwyn Miller sugar stand of 40 
acres. The Randalls set 4,800 buckets, cut the wood necessary 
for fuel and make up to 900 gallons in a good year. 
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Smaller producers of maple syrup include John Black, Robert 
Johnston of Maple St., Bernard Hall and Robert Brassor. Just 
enough for family table supply is made at the George Newton and 
Robert B. Shearer homes. 


POTATOES 


Potatoes have flourished in this Connecticut River Valley since 
1718, when they were first introduced to the area by Scottish 
emigrants of New Hampshire settlements. In the past 50 years) 
many tons of potatoes have been produced locally by the Podlensk 
and Galvis families. James E. Dresser Sr. raised and sold po 
tatoes to the local A&P store years ago. 


SHEEP 


It is hard to believe that 2,116 sheep grazed in Northfield in 
1777. Wool was necessary for clothing then. 


The sheep population has fallen to a few handfuls through the 
past 50 years. Aflock of as many as 100 sheep grazed on the 
Herman Fisher farm on Old Wendell Rd. Carroll Miller, Philigl 
Mann and Horace Field have kept flocks of sheep. 


TOBACCO 


In the early portion of the past 50 years, an influx of people oO} 
Polish and Lithuanian descent came from the lower Connecticut 
River Valley seeking work. By hard work and thrifty habits 
they became owners of acres of fertile river-bordering lands 
They built tobacco barns and cultivated vastfields of fine, broad-) 
leafed cigar tobacco. Thiscrophas become extinct today in this 
portion of the valley. 


Those who raised tobacco were Clifford Holton, Joseph Szes- 
towicki, Paul Gorzokoski, Frank Williams, the Bartus family, 
Francis Sobieski, Teofil Dymerski and many others. 


POULTRY 
Luckey O. Clapp had 400 laying hens through the years of 1923) 


49, selling eggs at his home. Alfred Evans had 285 in 1923, an 
380 in 1929. Inthat year Ralph O. Leach sold eggs from 45 
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fowls. In 1924 Sanford Edson had 700 laying hens. In 1934 he 
hatched between 2,000 and 3,000 chicks a week for a Springfield 
concern. In1929a total of 2,070 hens were owned by 40 people. 


Arthur Boltonhada flock of 200 hens in 1946 to 1955. In 1934, 
Charles S. Tenney kept 1,000 hens in addition to 200 cows. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Galbraith started with 150 fowl, sold out to 
Mrs. Celia Tedford, who, in turn, sold her egg-laying plant in 
1950 to Mr. and Mrs. William Johnson, now of Johnson's Arch- 
ery Supplies. At the peak of their poultry effort during the next 
10 years, they had 600 birds and an egg route. Their flock in- 
creased to 1,600 when they were raising day-old chicks. 


Mrs. Johnson remembers the brisk sale of the colorful grain 
bags which she sold for the sturdy material. Homemakers fash- 
ioned them into aprons, lunch cloths, housecoats, dresses or 
dish towels. 


The 1970 valuation book shows one lone entry for chickens--a 
flock of 25. Smaller flocks are not reportable. 


A life-long interest of Stanley Gaida's lies in a flock of Colum- 
bian Plymouth Rocks, showbirds with which he has won many 
prizes nationwide. He has gone from standard size to bantams. 
from 200 to an average of 50. He has shared his poultry know- 
ledge with 4H leadership for many years. 

é 


NORTHFIELD GRANGE NUMBER 3 


"Since God placed man on earth, agriculture has existed, '' are 
the opening words of the Grange installation service. These 
words are still true today but are no longer as significant to the 
Northfield members of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry as they 
werenearly 100 years ago when the town was primarily a farm- 
ing community. 


Northfield Grange Number 3 originally organized with 18 char- 
ter members on Aug. 13, 1873, ata time when the nation was 
seeking to establish a sound economy following the Civil War 
years. The organization sought to provide a means of coopera- 
tive purchase of commodities but the venture here was not suc- 
cessful. 
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After a dormant period, the group was reorganized March 29, 
1892, with 24 charter members. Meetings were started ina 
new building back of the present fire station and continued to be 
held at various locations, including the vestry of the old North 
Church; Floral Cottage, the home of the late Charles W. Mattoon 
on Maple St.; Red Men's Hall on Parker Avenue (now Masonic 
Hall), and in private homes. 


On Dec. 17, 1917, it was decided to buy the ''Tin Shop proper- 
ty,'' site of the present hall on Main St. The structure was re- 
modeled and dedicated on Aug. 30, 1918, and is still used except 
in severe winter weather. In1972incooperation with a neighbor, 
Moderator Corys Heselton, a rail fence has been erected along 
the property line with a wagon wheel in the center, a reminder 
of pioneer days. 


The 300th anniversary of Northfield coincides withthe 100th 
year of the national Grange. 
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Summer Folks 


Northfield blossomed into the garden spot of American religious 
conferences during the final two decades of the 19th century. 
Summer pilgrimages tothis center of spiritual inspiration gained 
national and international recognition. The first 10-day confer- 
ence in 1880, organized and led by Dwight L. Moody, planted 
seeds that continue to germinate nearly acentury later. For 
over half a century the great influx of summer folks swamped 
accommodations offered by school dormitories, homes, tents 
pitched on Northfield Seminary campus, and Northfield Inn, 
built in 1888. 


Tomeet this ever-growing demand a huge auditorium replaced 
in 1894 the large tent erected for earlier assemblies. Other 
special buildings appeared to offer better hospitality. 


One of these was Lowell Lodge, now the home of Richard W. 
Lawson on AldrichSt., erected through the initiative of the Young 
Women's Christian Association of Lowell, Mass., to enable 25 
young women from textile mills to live at slight expense and en- 
joy the advantages of Northfield. 


Steps to ease the task of Seminary and Conference officials in 
arranging sleeping accommodations brought only momentary re- 
lief as eager throngs trekked to Northfield. Theidea that moun- 
tainside cottages for summer vacation use could offer great help 
first emerged in remarks by Dwight L. Moody as he dedicated 
Lowell Lodge in August 1899, four months before his death. 


Two years later the hurried construction from Monday morning 
start to Saturday night completion saw a slab exterior cottage on 
the steep hillside east of the campus. The construction fulfilled 
a distinguished native son's wish and spearheaded the sprouting 
of a summer colony on the sharply rising slope. The former 
hilly pasture land, cornfield and woods was transformed into a 
colony of more than 100 rustic cottages dotting the hill from 
whichthe owners could see the fascinating sweep of the Connec- 
ticut River valley and its guardian mountains. 


Three separate development programs hastened the rush and 
captured the interest of conferees eager to call Northfield their 
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summer vacation home. 


Rustic Ridge including Pine Grove Addition as a northerly ex- 
tension, became the first and largest development. The lots 
were sold outright to cottage owners in the main area but Pine 
Grove Addition cottages were built on land owned by Northfield 
School, leased on a long term basis. Morethan 70 cottages 
nestled along seven finger roads hailed as the first to seventh 
ridges despite more explicit names such as West lane, Glen and 
Cliff Rds., the topmost. 


Mountain Park developed during the same period on land directly 
north of the Ridge cottages and eastof Winchester Rd. Of the 23 
cottages in this area, a few have been winterized and converted 
to year-round use with town water supply and road plowing of 
snows. 


The Highlands up the hill east of Mountain Park, added 14 cot- 
tages to the boom. A few other cottages are scattered about the 
Northfield community, raising the count well above 100 vacation 
cottages. Allofthese may be likened to fields of gay wild flowers 
opening up to welcome the summer sun as owners and families 
return devotedly each year to benefit from the tranquility and 
inner fulfillment found in Northfield. 


Northfield as a mecca for summer religious conferences 
gradually faded under the harshness of the Great Depression in 
the 1930's and World WarlIIl. The dedicated Christian families 
attracted to Northfield by the conferences were saddened by the 
decline in these treasured meetings but never altered their de- 
votionto Northfield principles and the closeness to nature which 
grew with the canopy of tall trees that cradle the cottage colony 
today. 


The Northfield Inncontinues to attract guests likewise appreci- 
ative of the community atmosphere and thehospitable resort 
facilities available for golf, tennis, swimming and dining. 


The only organized summer colony today is the Rustic Ridge 
Association, Inc., representing 67 cottages. The ministerial 
contingent has been an important group from the beginning dating 
from the first cottage builtin 1901, thoughfewer in number now. 
Education holds a high rank in occupations, with a scattering of 
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other professions and a variety of business oriented positions. 
Informal recreational activities include a picnic on annual meet- 
ing day, a garage converted for ping-pong, heavy concentration 
on tennis, some golf and friendly socializing. 


License plates represent most eastern states, many southern 
states, Canada, and scattered Midwest and far western states, 
as cars bursting with family and gear climb the winding roads 
of the Ridge and the other colony areas each new season. 


Why? 


To renew friendships and share mutual enjoyments in this dis- 
tinctive New England setting that symbolizes both a rugged pioneer 
past and emerging world horizons--linked together by devotion 
to the Christian faith. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


What has Northfield Mount Hermon School meant to the town of 
Northfield over the years? Ithasmeantmore than 20,000 friends — 
and alumni and many more thousands of visitors every year. 


Dwight L. Moody founded the Northfield Seminary for Girls in 
1879 andthe Mount Hermon Schoolin 1881 as opportunity schools. 
The evangelist originally began the institutions so that young 
people, who could not otherwise obtain an education, could be 
educated. 


Though many changes have been made in the past few years, 
Northfield Mount Hermon's primary mission is still to bring 
learning to students who desire it. In1971the two schools mer- 
ged into one coeducational unit. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


Northfield Mount Hermon initiated the Chamber Music Workshop . 
in the summer of 1972. It attracted professional faculty of gifted 
artists including Gilda Glazer, pianist; Robert Glazer, violinist; 
Paul Olefsky, cellist; Eric Rosenblith, violinist; and Yella Pessl 
Sobotka, harpsichordist. 


The Chamber Music Workshop was designed to cultivate the 
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Northfield's Summer Recreation program, above, features 
many activities including the campout in 1971 on elementary 
school grounds. 





Pacers 


Many Rustic Ridge families are now in the third and fourth 
generations of those enjoying the rural summer life in North- 
field. Atleft are Lucia Powell, Edward M. Powell Jr. , Hoyt 


Chapin, John Hann III and George Thomas. In back are Steve 
Colwell and Walter Chapin. 
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knowledge, appreciation and enjoyment of chamber music. At 
the same time, the workshop provides interested and motivated 
secondary school students an opportunity to concentrate on the 
development of individual musical skills and talents. 


CONFERENCE TRADITION 


The first real summer conference was the Northfield General 
Conference. Itranfrom 1890 until 1940, when World War II dis- 
rupted the patternofdaily life. Due to gas rationing the numbers 
were cut from 1,500 participants to 500, andthen the gatherings 
eventually dwindled. As a result, the trains with special cars 
bound for Northfield diminished. 


Basically the General Conference exposed Christian leaders 
and students to world famous preachers from England, Wales, 
Scotland, Canada and the United States, growing from a 10-day 
session to three weeks before petering out. 


Other groups that regularly sent factions to Northfield included 
the Religious Education Conference, the Conference of World 
Missions, and the Faith Work Group, alsothe New England Synod 
Leadership School(Lutheran), and the New England Synod School 
(United Presbyterian) and the Council of Community Churches. 


The Westminster Choir School, a college group from New 
Jersey, filled two dormitories for a few weeks each summer. In 
addition there were the Girls' Conference and the Christian 
Endeavor people. 


Allthese conferences hada widespread effect on the community 
not only because they offered an opportunity to share in the ac- 
tivities and brought visitors from all over, but because they 
greatly affected the level of employment during the summer. 


Many conferences, especially the Christian Endeavor group, 
were so large that conferees tented on the school lawns. Special 
help had to be employed to set up, andafterwar ds additional 
groundsmen were needed. 


The Christian Endeavor program was a continuous religious 
education conference. After attendance at three annual summer 
sessions of eight days each, the participant received a diploma. 
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The Girls' Conference, along with the Christian Endeavor, 
were the only conferences still held at Northfield Mount Hermon 
in 1972. Mrs. William R. Moody founded the Girls' Conference 
in, TeSys 


Orville E. Mirtz schedules the remaining conferences. 


Northfield Mount Hermon is listed in the camp and conference | 
directory, however, and Dr. Howard L. Jones, president, ac- 
tively solicits conferences to fill the campus during the summer. 
He operates the Counseling Institute at the Northfield Inn, and 
the Financial Management Institute at the Northfield campus. 


The Counseling Institute began when Dr. Stanley King and Dr. 
_ Preston Munter of the Harvard Health Services joined Dr. Jones — 
in realizing the need for better training facilities for teachers in 
counseling their-students. They believed that in the classroom, | 
the teacher's function was not only to teach but also to guide. No 
formal training existed for guidance, therefore the men started | 
the Summer Counseling Institute in 1964. | 


The Counseling Institute has extended the image of Northfield . 
Mount Hermon as a leader in independent secondary school 
teaching, and also enhanced the community as a progressive 
town. 


The Financial Management Seminars were begun in 1966. Dr. 
Jones and other members of the faculty and administration con- 
duct seminars designed tohelpheadmasters, business managers, 
and trustees improve the management of their schools. 


SUMMER STUDENTS 


Upward Boundis another Northfield Mount Hermon project. It 
is a federally funded programdesignedto provide motivation and 
skills for high potential-low achievement secondary school stu- 
dents. Its goalis to build self-confidence and to encourage the 
students to complete high school and to continue their education. 


Upward Bound is a year-long program, but the six week sum- | 
mer remedial session at the school is the mainstay. During the 
normal school year the participants meet only occasionally. 
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Director Donald Shea has been with the Upward Bound program 
five of its six years at the school. He says Northfield Mount 
Hermon was initially interested because it has always had the 
tradition of educating the young people of limited means. 


STUDENT SERVICE 


Student service tothe community during the normal school year 
has been continuous since the private schools were begun. 


Mount Hermon boys were teaching Sunday School to the faculty 
childrenin Northfield and Gill before the turn of the century. In 
the 1950's and 1960's the service was termed "rural work" and 
the participants went out in teams to local churches to teach the 
children. Girls from Northfield joined the project late in the 
1960's. Onalternate Sundays teaching teams would travel to aid 
the area churches of their choice. 


Sunday School teaching lasted until 1971, under the direction of 
Mrs. Marion Newcombe, and later under Mrs. Anne Burnham. 


As the Sunday School program was dwindling away, the North- 
field and Mount Hermon Schools developed tutoring programs to 
involve their students. 


In 1972 the program was labelled Tutor-Friends, andit is part 
of Outreach, through which students serve the community. Out- 
reach also sponsors ''friends'' in hospitals, nursing homes, and 
institutions for the retarded. 


Under the Junior Volunteer Program at Franklin County Public 
Hospital, Northfield Mount Hermon students work in various de- 
partments. In the past few years there have been more hospital 
volunteers than slots available. 


Vernon Green Nursing Home and Franklin County Nursing Home 
have been the focal points for student social action and Outreach 
students also visit elderly persons individually in Northfield. 


The Outreach program at Northfield Mount Hermon has meant 
learning outside the classroom since its formal start in 1971. 
It has stressed commitment, responsibility and contribution to 
the Northfield community. 


Northfield veterans of World War I were photographed at the 


250th anniver sary celebration. In foreground are Major Wilder 


and Clarence Steadler. Standing left to right are Harold Bige- 
low, Alfred Thresher, Fred Bolton, Russell Roberts, Arthur 
Howe, Roy Barrows, Sidney Given, Cortland Finch and Dr. 
Richard Holton. 





World War II veterans of the mid - 1940's. 
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Clubs And Organizations 


Does Northfield have more than the average number of clubs 
and organizations for a ''small town''? 


Perhaps so. Perhaps not. 


Using the figure 2, 500 for Northfield's population, theoretically 
there is a "club" for every unit of 50 persons in town: man, wo- 
man and child. 


- About 10 clubs are 50 years of ageormoreand are still active, 
while several approach that age. 


In the 1940's and 1950's fewer new clubs wereformed. During 
the 1960's and so far into the '70's about five new clubs have 
sprung into being. 


Of the eight clubs now defunct, all but two expired more than 
35 years ago. 


Membership in more than one organization for most of North- 
field's club-oriented people is obvious. Nominating committees 
are hard-pressed these days. 


Leaders of youth groups in town are unanimous in their obser- 
vation that adult support, so strong through the 1940-1965 period, 
is needed more than ever today. 


With Sunday through Friday fully booked for most of Northfield's 
organization-goers, Saturday bears the burden of anachronism. 
It is called a ''free"' day. 


THE LADIES' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


Perhaps the Ladies' Benevolent Society should be cited and 
saluted for its 1ll-year history. It is surely one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, active independent organization in Northfield. 


Forerunners from 1862 to 1893 were the Ladies' Universalist 
and Unitarian Sewing Circle, with president, Mrs. Belle Battle, 
and the Ladies' Benevolent Sewing Circle which formed in 1885. 
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On March 8, 1893, the Ladies' Benevolent Society (as it is 
known today) became incorporated. Alma J. Fisher was first 
president of this Northfield Farms organization, The purpose 
of the society was to establish and maintaina library and a place 
for social meetings, and the same work continues today. The 
group meets monthly. 







In August 1970, the society received the deed for Number 4° 
Schoolhouse in NorthfieldFarms, for $1 as per vote of the town. 

Current officers are: president, Mrs. Grace Young; vice- 
president, Mrs. Beverly Shearer; secretary, Mrs. Gloria Bill- 
ings; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Shearer; directors, Mrs. Agnes_ 
Hammond, Mrs. Ethel Fowler, Mrs. Carolyn Holden; cheerio) 
committee, Mrs. Patricia Shearer and Mrs. Alice Girard. | 


NORTHFIELD CIVIC COUNCIL 

When the Civic Council meets, itis composed of one represen- 
tative from eachand every organization and club in town. George 
M. Leonard is chairman of the NCC, | 


. 


The Civic Council holds a panel discussion on any Article in 
the town warrant that might be controversial, or need discussion 
and clarification. Candidates for town office are invited to come 
before the council and express their views and answer questions. 


THE NORTHFIELD NEWSLETTER 


Issued by the Civic Council of Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts for the Men and Women of Our Town in 
Military Service Throughout the World. 


This is the heading on each monthly mailing sent by the Civic 
Council all over the United States and in both directions around 
the world. 


Dr. Ansel B. True, a World War Il veteran, suggested ata 
meeting that nothing brings a little solace and more satisfaction 
to a serviceman, far fromhome, thana regular bit of news about 
familiar events inhis home town. Edward M. Powell Sr. took 
action on this idea and in June 1951 the first issue of the North- 
field Newsletter was mailed. This spring of 1973 will mark the 
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publication of the 254th newsletter. 


For a small fee that barely covers postage any townsperson, 
summer resident, expatriate, or remotely located ex-North- 
fielder may be sent the newsletter monthly. 


People currently responsible for this sizeable volunteer effort 
are: Mrs. George Leonard, Mrs. William H. Hawley, Mrs. 
George Cook. Assisting over a period of time were: Mrs. 
Richard L. Holbrook Jr., Mrs. Dana W. Leavis and Mrs. Ralph 
Livernoise. 


HENRY H. JOHNSON RELIEF CORPS 





GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC POST 171 


The early records of the post were lost by fire, but according 
to the Northfield Press there were regular meetings still being 
conducted in 1925 and '26. 


Among the last Union Soldiers, J. R. Hamilton and Thomas A, 
W. Mead rode in Northfield's 250th celebration in 1923. Both in 
uniform, they were driving D. L. Moody's phaeton carriage. 


The Auxiliary met at Alexander Hall once a month. 
NORTHFIELD HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


On Feb. 11, 1921, the Rev. G. L. Thompson drew up a paper 
in the interest of forming an historical society in Northfield. 
This paper was signed by: Joseph W. Field, George L. Thomp- 
son, James R. Hamilton, Leonard R. Smith, Christiana C. 
Stockbridge, Ellen K. Callaghan, Edna N. Doolittle, Fred H. 
Doolittle and Aaron L. Newton. 


A year later on March 4, 1922, the first meeting was attended 
by about 40 persons who becamecharter members. First officers 
were: president, Joseph W. Field; vice president, Elmer E. 
Howard; corresponding secretary, Ellen Callaghan; treasurer, 
Frank W. Harness; librarian, Mrs. C. C. Stearns, and custo- 
Sian, Mrs. F. B. Caldwell. 


In the earlier years, the Northfield Historical Society members 
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did considerable traveling to county and local historical site 5 
and very often had picnic suppers. 
















In 1944 the society acquired use of the former Pine St. School 
for a museum. 


This bitfromthe Northfield Herald, 1948: ''A March 2 blizzard 
saw a hardy band of Northfield Historical Society members and 
two guests troop to Bronson Inn for the annual dinner. Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis Parker, speakers."' 


The Joseph Colton family were instrumental in making the 
museum on Pine St. operative by furnishing display equipment 
and custodial services. Their knowledge of localhistory, and 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Willis Parker and Miss Elsie Scott, helped 
greatly in establishing both period and local family histories. 


There are 57 members of the society. Officers in 1972 were: 
president, Leon Dunnell; vice president, Gordon Pyper; secre- 
tary, Harry Erickson, and treasurer, Jeannette Townsend. 


WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


The WCTU was organized in Northfield in 1924. Mrs. E. M. 
Morgan was the first president and in 1935 Mrs. Morgan was 
Franklin County president of the WCTU. 


Mrs. LeonAlexander was speaker at the January 1935 meeting 
as Mrs. A. G. Moody, Mrs. Martin Vorce, and Mrs. Carl Maso 
petitioned and got 64 signatures for ''weekly, systematic, effec- 
tive, practical instruction intemperance to be given to all grades 
of all public schools in town, "' 


At present there are nine members who hold meetings in their 
homes. Current officers are: president, Mrs. Arthur Green; 
vice president, Mrs. Mattie Parmiter; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Marian Stonebeck, and chaplain, Miss Dorothy Wilder. 


NORTHFIELD ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


: 
--men who faithfully supported the town baseball team. Officers: 


From the 1930 books of the NAAmany familiar names stand out 


: 


were: president, Philip Porter; vice president, Lawrence La- 


Erg 


zelle; secretary-treasurer, F. W. Williams; manager, Harland 
Atwood; assistant manager, Stanley Bistrek. 


Home games were played onthe diamond just south of the 
Northfield Hotel garage (now the Carriage House). There were 
a few rows of bleacher seats, but onehadto arrive early for that 
luxury. Lawrence Lazelle and Philip Porter "passed the hat'' 
after Dean Williams hit a home run or Stanley Bistrek pitched a 
no-hit inning. 


In September 1934, 59 members of the Northfield Athletic As- 
sociation posed for a banquet picture at ''The Maples.'"' 


Henry A. Johnson was secretary-treasurer for many years. 


In December 1934, it was voted to sponsor a basketball team. 
Mount Hermon Schoolhad generously offered its court facilities. 
This endeavor lasted about two or three years. 


A donation of $1 per year bought membershipin the NAA, close 
to a 300-person average through the years. Occasional special 
donations from individuals and businesses, plus collections at 
games, sales, and raffles helped balance finances. 


Today, there is the same townwide canvass once a year, and 
the same $1 membership. In 1962 the NAA had a picnic for 125 
boys and parents who helped in the baseball program. 


At present there is no ''town team.'' Interest centers in the 
younger ball player. Little League and Pee Wee League involve 
about 55 boys. 


For many years the following supporters of NAA activities have 
given of their time and talent: Roger Bassett, Donald Lippack, 
Robert Johnson and Frank Turner. 


THE NORTHFIELD FISH AND GAME ASSOCIATION 


The sportsmen of Northfield met in the upstairs hall of Dick- 
inson Library in March of 1927. There they formed the North- 
field Fish and Game Association and chose H. A. Reed as first 
presiaent, I..F. Darby, secretary, and G. F. Pefferle, 
treasurer. 
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Thirty-six members were signed in at the first meeting--34 
men and two women. The female members? Victoria Sankey 
and Anna B. Phelps. 


The well-known game warden, Lyman E, Ruberg, was voted 
life membership at this first meeting. 


From that time on, the club has always attracted area Sports- 
men and women. All towns surrounding Northfield have had 
representative members. The association joined the Franklin 
County League of Sportsmen. 


First meetings were in Grange Hall, but are now once a month 
in the town hall. The membership fee is $1 per year. 


In the early days, there were clambakes--sometimes one or two 
a year--at Jewett's. Through the years there have been turkey 
shoots, auctions, dinners, turkey raffles, fishing contests for 
youngsters, and gun safety classes. 


The Northfield sportsmen release over 100 pheasants here each 
year and stock six brooks and two ponds with trout. : 
The annual fish and game banquet, every fall at Pioneer Valley 
Regional School, is a sell-out. Thereis a May fishing derby for 
children. : 


Now in the process of incorporation, the 237 members count at 
least 16 sportswomen among them. 


Present officers are: president, Fred Avery; vice president, 
James Field; secretary, Jack Mann, and treasurer, James 
Dresser Jr. 


NORTHFIELD GARDEN CLUB 


The Garden Club is 39 years old at tercentenary time. Irving 
J. Lawrence was the first president of the club. 


Usual meeting place is Alexander Hall monthly, almost year 
round. There are about 45 members. 


Current officers are: president, Mrs. Frederick Balk; vice 
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president, Gordon Pyper, and secretary-treasurer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis K. Parker. 


The Garden Club plants bulbs and shrubs all about town. At 
Christmas it lights the large tree at Center School. For many 
years the Christmas lighting contest for homes and business 
places added sparkle to the season. A major project over the 
years is town traffic island plantings. 


In 1934 the first flower show at Schell Chateau, sponsored by 
the Northfield Garden Club, drew 800 visitors. Several more 
Chateau shows followed, annually. Familiar names on the 1934 
committee were: Miss Blanche Il. Corser, Mrs. A. Gordon 
Moody, Mrs. Martin Vorce, Mr. Irving J. Lawrence, G. W. 
Deming and Fred Merrifield. Philip Porter Sr. of the North- 
field Hotel was always a major figure with his own dramatic 
floral display. 


When L. Percy Goodspeed was president in 1939 there were 
75 members in the club. Many cook-out meetings were enjoyed 
through the years at the Harold Bigelow camp. 


It cost only $2. 50 for around-trip on a bus to the Boston Flower 
Show in 1948 when Grove Deming presided! 


ORDER OF EASTERN STAR 
NORTHFIELD CHAPTER 82 
Northfield Chapter OES was instituted Feb. 23, 1903. 


In 1923 Josephine S. Haskell was worthy matron and Clarence 
P. Buffum, worthy patron. 


Scholarship funds, religious education funds and many chari- 
table projects occupy members of Northfield Chapter 82. 


Eastern Star meets monthly, except July and August. 
Eleanor Reed is worthy matron at the present time. 


HARMONY LODGE, MASONS 
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The Masons in Northfield have a long and proud history. The 
lodge was chartered June 6, 1796, and the original charter 
signed by Paul Revere, is still in existence. 


After 1914, following moves from two other buildings near the 
center of town, Northfield Masons have met at Masonic Hall or 


Parker Ave. 


The Masons meet monthly except July and August. 








In 1946 Masons here celebrateda 150th anniversary with Horace 
Bolton, master; and in 1971 the 175th anniversary when Daniel 
Morgan was master. 


Fifty years ago Dr. Richard G. Holton was master and in 1972 
Francis B. Reed holds that honor. 


THE NORTHFIELD VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


Founded March 29, 1909, the Northfield Village Improvement 
Society's stated purpose was ''to establish a body of recognized) 
authority to deal with all matters tending to the improvement and 
beautification of the town of Northfield, Massachusetts. "' 


The society's first officers were: president, Elmer F. Howard 
vice president, Arthur W. Proctor; secretary, Fred W. Doane 
treasurer, Charles H. Webster, and auditor, Ambert G. Moody.. 


In 1932 the planting of trees, ''Chinese elms" in particular,) 
was of interest to this group. Carl Mason was then president. 


This year tulip and daffodil bulbs are planted in public places 
about town. Flower beds at the town hall, fire house, library, 
etc., are cared for by the society. 


In office at the present are: president, Percy Goodspeed; vic 2 
president, Owen Stacey; secretary, Carolyn Parenteau, and 
treasurer, James Spaulding. 


NORTHFIELD HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Volume I, Number 1 of the ''Alumni Review"! of Northfield High 
School appeared June 1, 1932. Headlines announced the alumni 
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ball, the story ofthe senior class trip to Washington, D. C., and 
the many changes a visiting alumnus would find in NHS since it 
opened in 1910. 


That year, 1932, a ticket to the alumni ball cost 50 cents and 
there was ''sweet music" featuring Everett Sittard's orchestra 
from Boston. 


The alumni association awarded annually $5 in gold each to the 
sophomore and freshman who made the greatest improvement in 
scholarship between mid-years and final exams. 


In the World War II years interest in alumni activities dimin- 
ished but it was the advent of Pioneer Valley Regional School 
that sharply divided interest of the graduates of the ''old'' North- 
field High School and Northfield students who were PVRS 
graduates. There seems to exist a gap hard to bridge today. 


The association did try to re-organize interest about 1968 but 
it lasted very briefly. 


In June 1966 the Northfield High School Alumni Association 
voted to honor Northfield High School's much loved and respected 
teacher, Miss Evelyn G. Lawley, by establishment of the Evelyn 
G. Lawley Memorial Mathematics Award. Committee members 
for this appeal were: Evelyn Johnson Senior '35, Robert D. 
Johnson '44, Helen Smith Monroe '42, F. Sumner Turner, Fay 
Warnock Kenney '44. 


The response from alumni and friends was gratifying and thus 
the perpetual memorial fund allows an annual award to ''the grad- 
uating senior who has shown the greatest improvement in the 
field of mathematics during his or her four high school years."' 

William Pratt of Bernardstonis the present president of NHAA. 

THE PORTNIGHR iY, 
Northfield's Women's Club 
Organized in 1904, state federated in 1928, and admitted to the 


General Federation in 1951, the Fortnightly meets fall through 
spring at Alexander Hall, but also meets out-of-town for special 
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programs. 









The aim ofthe Fortnightly is to stimulate intellectual improve- 
ment, civic interest and social service. | 
Until recently, the Fortnightly voted new members into the club 
but now welcome any woman in Northfield or surrounding area, | 
who may wish to participate in the programs. At present there 
are 121 members. | 


The Fortnightly conducts a Blood Bank Day each January. It 
sponsors the Northfield Girl Scouts and presents a scholarship | 
to a Northfield Pioneer Valley Regional School student annually 
and has a Veterans' service committee. 


It is interesting for members to observe that the first president, 
Mrs. Norman P; Wood, presided in that office for eight years! 
A record never since even approached. . 

Present officers elected for 1972 were: president, Mrs. Edwin 
C. Becker; first vice president, Mrs. Ross L. Spencer, and — 


second vice president, Mrs. John M. Ravage. 


There are six directors and nine active committees. Programs 
in early Fortnightly days were almost 100 percent member-pro- 
duced. As with most clubs today, the Fortnightly often reaches 
far out-of-town for variety in presentations. 


NORTHFIELD BOWLING LEAGUE | 


Northfield's 40-member Bowling League bowls once a week on _ 
Tuesday. It was organized in 1947 and there are about 10 of the 


original group still inthis league. Members travel to Millers 
Falls to bowl. 


Present officers are: president, William Barnes; vice- 


president, Raymond Wright; secretary, Warren Whitney, and > 
treasurer, Roger Gould. 


The top three bowling averages are: Archie Ainsworth, 122; 
Leonard Barnes, 112, and William Barnes, 109. 


LIONS CLUB 
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Northfield's newest organization is the Lions, chartered May 
29, 1971. Themenmeet bi-monthly at Northfield Inn and number 
li members. 


ja the elementary school, itis intended a use by the Tecat School 
‘Union 18. 


| P Beano, turkey shoots and other fund-raising plans help suppor’ 
Lions' reason-for-being: saving eyesight. 


| Allen Sibley was the first president. In office for the curren 
ye ar are: president, Emery R. Whitney; first vice president, 
Norman Fowler; second vice president, James Greenia; thir 

vice president, Earle Allis; secretary, Norman Phelps, anu 
treasurer, Daniel Morgan. 


GIRL SCOUTS 


Sometime before 1926 Girl Scouting started in Northfield with 
first Lone Scout, Priscilla (Colton) Carroll, then second Lone 
Scout, Julia(Alexander) Hooper. Thefirst''troop'' of Girl Scouts 


umbered about a dozen, under the first captain, Mary Dalton. 
Meetings were in Alexander Hall. 


‘ Mrs. Elizabeth Spencer then became an active leader. Aftera 
lapse of six or seven years, Girl Scouts resumed again. Both 
Alexander Hall and town hall were used. 


: "Interest of the community in the newly organized Girl Scout 
troophas become apparant" stated the Northfield Herald of Jan. 
25, 1935. Fifty-two girls met with leader, Miss Dorothy 
Ingham; Miss May Thompson, her lieutenant, and Carrie Cook, 
secretary and treasurer. ''A splendid group!'' commented the 


Herald, adding''The troop committee met at the Chateau in spite 





_ Membership increased so that the idea of a place to call their 
Sewn--a "Little House. 7-was conceived. In November 1948 a 


Girls and in the fall a5 1949 work was begun on the 24 foot by 32 
oot house, with fireplace. 
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Many, many people gave of their time, talents and material, 
but two men who worked so unselfishly toward the building should 
receive special honors. They were Robert Abbott and Paul 


Thompson. 
The "Little House'' was dedicated May 18, 1952. 


At the present there are 30 Junior Scouts. Leadersare: Mrs, | 
Marvin Holloway, Mrs. Gilbert Hammond and Mrs. Wallace 
Stange. Brownies number 35, with leaders Carol Thompson and 
Kathleen Huber. Mrs. Fred Balk is leader of the Cadette Troop 
of 10 girls. Mrs. Marshall Lanphear is town consultant and as 
such is part of the Neighborhood Service Team. The Northfield 
Girl Scouts are part of the Western Mass. Girl Scout Council. J 













BOY SCOUTS 


The first Boy Scout in Northfield was Lone Scout Lewis H. Wood 
of Northfield Farms--and the year, 1924. In 1925 six or eight 
boys joined with him to form a Lone Scout tribe. 


In April 1927, 15 Northfield Farms boys formed the first Boy 
Scout Troop. They were chartered and installed June 14, 1927.) 


First troop committee members were Charles Tenney, Ralph 
O, Leach and Harry Glazier. 


Lewis H. Wood, who became an Eagle Scout, was the first 
scoutmaster. Walter Scoblewas assistant scoutmaster and later 
Melvin Glazier became assistant. 


As more interest developed, boys went to The Farms to join 
the troop activities. 


Eventually, the American Legion sponsored the Northfield Boy 
Scouts and arranged a meeting place in the Legion rooms at the 
town hall. Later the Number 9 Schoolhouse on Maple St. was 
used for some time before it was sold for use as a home. 


Troop 1, as it was then, was the first to have an exhibit at the 
Franklin County Fair. | 


In 1934 the Sea Scout Patrol, for older boys, was organized. 
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How many of these Boy 
or Girl Scouts can you 
identify? Girl Scout 
photo was taken in 1957. 
Boy Scout picture shows 
Troop 9 in 1961. 
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The Boy Scout cabin on Ashuelot Hill in Winc he ster, N. Fig 
was built in 1939 and is still used today. 


When the new firehouse was built in 1955, the Boy Scouts ac- 
quired the old firehouse building next to the town hall for their 


headquarters. 
« 


Some of the adult leaders through the years have been: Robert 
Abbott, Donald McCollester, Gene Cullum, Francis Reed, Carl 
Pelzel, Robert Hanrahan, DavidStevens, Joseph Bilmon, Stanley 
Stratford, John Jurkowski, John True, Gilbert Stacey, Dr. Aaron 
Newton, William Hawley, Chalmers Reed, Everon Pollen, 
Hamilton Cregar, James Dale, Edward Powell Jr. and Stanley 
Powers. 


Scout leader Winthrop W. Sanderson was very active in all 
phases of scouting for some time. In 1961 he gave instructions 
in sharpshooting. 7 

At the present time the Kiwanis club sponsors the Boy Scouts, — 
Prior to 1955 the Brotherhood of the Congregational Church was 
sponsor. 

In the 1950's and through the early 1960's there were 50 to 75° 


Boy Scouts. 


At the present time, DavidSpaulding is the leader of Boy Scout 
Troop #9. There are 20 boys who meet weekly, on Wednesdays. 
Present troopcommittee members are: advisor, Carl C. Comp-- 
ton; publicity, Philip N. Nelson; advancement chairman, JohnF, 
Jurkowski; treasurer, Herbert F. Randolph Jr.; David Mroczek, 
Edward M. Powell Jr., and Henry B. Prescott Jr. 


NORTHFIELD BRIDGE CLUB 
For three years from 1968 to 1971, Northfield: Bridge players 


met at the Northfield Inn weekly. This particular club does not 


now exist in Northfield. Some former members play bridge in 
Greenfield. 


Charles Keller of Greenfield had organized this group. 


NORTHFIELD CHARITY BRIDGE LEAGUE 
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A unit of the Franklin County Charity Bridge League, the North- 
field League is composed of 14 partnerships. 


The Northfield players meet in each others' homes. A desig- 
nated schedule is followed within 10-day periods. Mrs. Bertha 
M. Rikert heads Northfield League arrangements. 


In eight years the program as a whole has raised over $6, 000 
for the Franklin County Association for Retarded Children. At 
the annual spring dinner at Northfield Inn, prizes are awarded 
according to standing. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Northfield Senior Citizens are not as yet organized formally. 
Nevertheless, a gathering of 14 or so meet at Alexander Hall the 
second and fourth Wednesdays of the month, afternoons. 


They play cards and games and bring their own refreshments. 
COOLIDGE-DAWES CLUB 


At the home of Dr. R. H. Philbrick on Aug. 15, 1923, the Re- 
publicantown committee favored the organization of a Coolidge- 
Dawes Club. They asked for ''thoughtful consideration of such."' 


In September 1924, the ''permanent'' Northfield Coolidge-Dawes 
Club was organized at a meeting of citizens at Alexander Hall. 
Meeting called to order by Dr. N. P. Wood, it was voted that all 
Republican voters were members of the club (instant member- 
ship--no split tickets then? ). 


The club then set out to register 200 eligible voters in town 
not registered. The purpose was to secure the largest Presi- 
dential vote ever. 


FRIENDS OF SERVICEMEN 


Friends of Servicemen was organized by Mrs. Edward M. 
Powell. It predates the Northfield Newsletter by about 10 years. 


There was a monthly newsletter, a specially printed Christmas 
Card (often a photograph of a Northfield scene), and small gifts 
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sent to all servicemen. A Christmas party for wives and mo 
thers of those in service was held in Alexander Hall. 


During some of the World War II years Mrs. Powell made ar-. 
rangements through the American Red Cross for groups 0; 
Northfield young women to visit patients at Fort Devens. 


THE READING CLUB 


In 1927 a Reading Club was formed with exclusive membershij 
not to exceed 24 persons, for the purpose of reading Shake. 
speare's plays and other literature. 





Mr. and Mrs. William R. Moody were influential in starting 
the group and in determining the programs. Untilrecent years, 
membership has been restricted to professionals in education, 
medicine and the ministry. 


Programs of the still active club now include book reviews, ) 
dramatic readings, travel talks, interest in memorabilia and 
music. Dr, Aaron W. Newton is now president of the Reading) 
Club which meets monthly in members! homes. 


NORTHFIELD FARMS COMMUNITY CLUB 


DISTRICT NUMBER 4 


This group formed in 1928 to promote the general welfare off 
the community and provide suitable care and maintenance 0: 
Number 4 Schoolhouse. It supported religious services in Unior 
Hall, second floor of the schoolhouse, with Mount Hermon stu 
dents and other speakers: Rev. William Anderson, Rev. W. W. 
Coe, Prof. Evans, Rev. Lester White, Rev. F. W. Patterson; 
A. P. Fitt, W. R. Moody to name a few. . 


These services discontinued about 1936. Harry Glazier wa 
the first president of the District Number 4 Community Club. 


Present officers are: president, Robert Shearer; vice presi. 
dent, Norman Fowler; treasurer, Grace Young, and secretary,s 


Virginia E. Leach. 


GIRLS' CLUB--1930's 
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Do you remember the Girls' Club conducted by Mrs. A. P. 
Fitt at her home in the '30's? 


WA-WA CLUB 


It must have been around 1931 that a male member of the Wa- 
Wa Club could have been recognized by the mustache he was 
forced to wear that summer. The female members could be 
identified by their attractiveness. 


Called Wa-Wa's for reasons of greatest secrecy, a group of 
college-age young people banded together to enjoy weekly picnics, 
movie parties, winter breakfasts inthe woods and house-parties. 
This planned social program is what Northfield needed, accord- 
ing to Aaron Newton, Seth Field, Tabor Polhemus, Edward 
Morgan, Myron Johnson, Polly Parker, June Wright and Gladys 
Polhemus. 


However, ataRepublican rally for primary candidates the Wa- 
Wa's saw an opportunity for servicein the community and turned 
out in force to join the torch-light parade and boost the primary 
vote. 


A note in the 1934 Northfield Press: ''Last weekmembers held 
a 'rushing party' at the cottage of Mr. and Mrs. Charles John- 
son at Spofford Lake." 


The Wa-Wa's met for adinner party at the Northfield Inn in the 
summer of 1972 and intend to meet again in '73. 


NORTHFIELD YOUNG PEOPLES' REPUBLICAN CLUB 


In September 1934 Edward Morgan, chairman, headed a group 
which paraded from the town hall to Moody St. and return. There 
was an old-fashioned torch-light parade, old buggies, red fire, 
old costumes, speeches at the town hall, followed by a dance to 
defray expenses. Dancing 9:30-1 with ''a high-grade orchestra. "' 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CLUB 
This new organization formed inthe early '30's ''to provide re- 


fined entertainment foranelect group of young people.'' The idea 
was to promote a series of private dances at the Northfield town 
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The following committee was chosen: Mrs. Frank Montague, 
Mrs. Clarence Steadler, Mrs. Thomas Parker, Miss Esther 
Long, Mrs. Joseph W. Field, Mrs. Frank Pearsall, Mrs. 
George Pefferle, Mrs. Charles Johnson, Mrs. George Dunnell, 
and Mrs. Allan H. Wright. 


Orchestra for the first dance? Leon Whitney and his Green 
Jackets. 


NORTHFIELD YOUNG PEOPLES! SOCIAL CLUB 
also known as 
YOUNG PEOPLES' RECREATIONAL CLUB 


The Rev. Mary Andrews Connor in 1934 sponsored the Social 
Club that was needed for the young people intown. She gave 
much time and effort in behalf of the teenager in the depression 
years. 


Mrs. Connor was assisted by volunteers from the PTA and 
Fortnightly to help with drama, dancing, dancing lessons and 
games. Dues were five cents weekly. Meeting place was Alex- 
ander Hall. 


From 1937 through 1941 this groupwas led by Helen Thompson | 
and Esther (Williams) Leonard. Friday evening dancing, with |} 
Leon Dunnell at the piano cost each member five cents a week, 
including refreshments. There were from 50 to 100 attending. 
These later sessions were in the town hall. 





ALEXANDER HALL COMMITTEE 
WOMEN OF THE TOWN OF NORTHFIELD 
A tradition for 58 years, the women of Northfield meet annually — 
at Alexander Hall in Northfield Elementary School to choose | 
committee members and transact business relative to the use, 


management and maintenance of the hall. 


Under the will of Mrs. Adeline Alexander, ''The Ladies! Hall" | 
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was to be used for social purposes, business, lectures or any 
like purpose that might be desired for the use of all the people of 
the town. 


On June 15, 1912, the women of Northfield conducted their own 
town meeting in their very own town hall eight years before wo- 
men officially obtained suffrage under the United States Consti- 
tution. 


At this time the fee for use of Alexander Hall is $1 with the 
exception of the town's Senior Citizen group which uses the hall 
without charge. 


Wedding receptions, family reunions, birthday and anniversary 
parties have taken place in the hall. 


Groups have made contributions to the decor, and paintings by 
localartists, Mrs. Mildred Nims and Miss Bessie Moore, adorn 
the walls. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
NORTHFIELD CHAPTER 


In Northfield the DAR formed in 1955 with 21 members, meet- 
ing at Alexander Halland in members' homes, monthly. Officers 
were: regent, Mrs. Ross L. Spencer; vice-regent, Mrs. Maude 
Wood; secretary, Mrs. Dana W. Leavis, and treasurer, Mrs. 
James Lee Bolton. 


The Northfield Chapter disbanded in 1963 but since then most 
members have affiliated with local near-by chapters. 


DISTRICT #3 COMMUNITY CLUB 
NORTHFIELD FARMS 
For 18 years the District Number 3 Community Club in North- 


field Farms pursued its purpose of promoting community ac- 
tivity. 
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In 1942, when first organized, James Dresser was president 
and Homer Browning Sr. held that title in 1960, when the Number 
3 Schoolhouse was sold to the Community Church. 


NORTHFIELD SNOWMOBILE CLUB 


Northfield is no exception in the snow belt. Due to the great 
increase in snowmobile ownership in town and nearby areas, 
the Northfield Snowmobile Club was founded in 1970. The club 
has now incorporated. Well over 150 persons, families as well 
as individuals, are involved with club activities. 


The group sponsors trail rides, work bees, ‘cookouts and dan- 
ces. The Northfield Snowmobile Club is a member of the Snow- 
mobile Association of Massachusetts and stresses all rules and 
regulations that are an obligation for safety and the protection of 
private property. 


Stanley and Muriel Johnson have generously allowed members 
to use their privately-built warming hut. 


First president of NSC was Wallace Stange and the 1972-73 
president is Walford Meacham. 


The club meets monthly at the townhall, October through April. 
SQUAKHEAG SQUARES 
Northfield's square dancing group started in1962. Club caller 


Frank Prettie of Keene, N. H., led the club through close to 
seven years of activity. 


Thirty-two couples met twice a month at the Town Hall and 
often visited out-of-town square dance clubs. 


Wally and Eleanor Stange were the first "presidents" and in 
April 1969, Art and Betty Bolton headed the group. Although the 
Squakheag Squares are at present inactive, there is still a good 
deal of interest in reactivating square dancing in town. 


AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTEL 


The first American Youth Hostel opened in Northfield on Dec. 
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27, 1935 at Schell Castle. One hundred and fifty members were 
signedin as members under the directorship of Isabel and Mon- 
roe Smith, who came to live in Northfield. 


Hostels inthis country were to be modeled after European 
hostels, such as those started in Germany many years before, 
by Richard Schirmann, a teacher and pioneer hostler. By bicy- 
cle and on foot American youth might now travel all over the 
United States and Europe for a very small fee per day. 


In 1939 AYH purchased the Sankey House on Main St. fora 


hostel and later, as hosteling grew, had business offices across 


the street. Thousands of AYH pass-holders traveled by air and 
ship at special rates. During World War II hosteling here and 
throughout the world was disrupted. 


Later the headquarters was moved to New York City. 


Isabel and Monroe Smith were invited to the White House by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 


CUB SCOUTS 


Cub Scouts organized here in 1958. Chick Caron was then 
chairman of the Cub Pack committee and Berton Rogers cub- 
master. Seven dens were created the first year. 


There was a banquet for 200 at the townhall to climax a year's 
activities. 


Cub scouts meet weekly indenmothers'homes. The three 1972 
den mothers (each have 10 eight to eleven-year-olds) are: Mrs. 
Edward Fortier, Mrs. Roger Holloway and Mrs. Howard Powers. 
David Miller is cubmaster. 


Once a month all cubs gather for a pack meeting at the town 
hall. The cubs have participated with all other scouts in "Keep 
America Beautiful Day,'' a clean-up project. Some fund-raising 
is done by selling small items door-to-door. The PTA sponsors 
Cub Scouts in Northfield. 


Present Cub Scout committee members are: president, Edward 
Boudreau; secretary-treasurer, Robert Johnson; Frederick Balk 








Northfield's baseball team in the late 1920's. 
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and John Hogan. 
KIWANIS CLUB 


Kiwanis Club in Northfield was chartered May 3, 1954. First 
officers were: George H. Sheldon, Julian S. Barber, David G. 
Quinn, Hamilton S. Cregar and Paul G. Jordan. 


Projects involving Northfield young people are the concern of 
Kiwanians. The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 4-H are sponsored 
by Kiwanis. There are also scholarships for local students. 


- An annual family Fourthof July celebration, open to the public, 
is at Center School. Kiwanis has also arranged for antique 
shows at the town hall. 


In collaboration with Bernardston Kiwanis Club, an all night 
party for the graduating class at PVRS is an annual event. 


From 1954 to '61 Kiwanis met at Valley Vista Inn. Since then 
the meeting place has been the Northfield Inn and later Serrell's 
restaurant. The45 members meet weekly on Mondays. Through 
the summer months Kiwanians hold cookout meetings at Kiwanis 
Park on School St. 


Present officers are: president, William C. Walker Jr.; vice 
president, Cab E. Wiggin; second vice president, Edward D. 
Hyrne; secretary, Donald C. Henderson, and treasurer, Paul G. 
Jordan. 


UNITED BOYS BRIGADE 


Company A, 12th Massachusetts Regiment, United Boys Bri- 
gade, was organized in 1906 by William C. Roberts, comman- 
dant; George Carr, assistant commandant, and the Rev. N. Fay 
Smith, chaplain. 


Each company in this countrywide movement for boys was re- 
quired to be connected with a church, mission, Sunday School or 
some other Christian organization. The Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Northfield sponsored Company A. 


The group had an object and pledge subject to national officers 
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but the local sponsor was sovereign on the local level. About 
two million boys were involved on a nationwide basis. 


Strictly an Infantry company, it used the U. S. Army drill re-J 
gulations for military drills, discipline and courtesy. Uniforms 
were blue wool or flannel, bill caps, black belts plus scabbards 
and cartridge boxes of the Civil War period. Official Army 
buckles held the belts. For drill the bayonets and guns of the 
mid-1800's were used with the mid-portion of the barrels cut out 
to reduce weight for use by the boys. 


Officers! uniforms included epaulets withinsignia, white stripes 
on trousers, white gloves and a sword. The company officers) 
consisted of a commandant, assistant commandant, chaplain, 
drill master, whocame from Vermont National Guard, Lieuten-) 
ant Clarence M. Steadler, USA, and Captain Donald B. Finch, 
both of whom served several years. | 


An average attendance of boys totaled 40 to 50 and drill nigh t 
was Friday from 7 to 10 p.m. during September until June. Noy 
drills were conducted during the summer months. The Armory 
was the Northfield School gymnasium. Company A's program had 
departments of scouting, social affairs, athletic activities and 
religious services. Asummer camp (non-military) was conduc- 
ted for several summers at Spofford Lake, Chesterfield, N. H. 


Winter indoor athletic meets saw competition between North- 
field boys and counterparts from Bernardston, Greenfield, Shel- 
burne, Shelburne Falls, Buckland, Charlemont, Turners Falls, 
South Deerfield, Sunderlandand Whately. Basketball was played 
locally and with outside teams. Conipany A boys also enjoyed 
roller skating, boxing, swimming, rifle practice, wrestling and} 
tumbling. 


Boys eligible were from 11 years up to when interest of the 
member stopped. Most boys averaged six years of attendance. 


Financial support came from annual dues of $5 per boy. Hon- | 
orary membership tickets were sold to interested residents and | 


proceeds from lectures, concerts and movies augmented the 
coffers, 


Company A joined in the GAR Memorial Sunday, the Memoriz 
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Day activities and an annual Field Day throughout New England 
on each April 19. All prizes for competitive drills were in the 
form of cups, medals or brigade jewelry. The entire company 
attended a national convention at Baltimore in 1909. 


The company's activities continued until 1929, when a swim- 
ming poolwas added to the Northfield School gymnasium. When 
the new town hall opened in 1928, selectmen refused to let the 
brigade drill as ''the gun butts would harm the new floor. "' 


Thus Company A faded into oblivion and nostalgic memory and 
Boy Scouting replaced this activity. Many mature men in North- 
field remember the comradeship and youthful activities of the 
brigade as one of the important events in growing to manhood. 


THE WEST NORTHFIELD PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION 


In the spring of 1948, the West Northfield boys, under the man- 
agement of F, A, (Chick) Caron, formed a baseball team and 
called themselves the West Northfield Blue Jays. They rented 
the baseball field from Mrs. Edward Parmiter, from season to 
season, with the hopes of some day being able to raise enough 
money to purchase the land. Mrs. Parmiter offered to sell this 
land for $600, stipulating that it be used and enjoyed by the com- 
munity. Mr. Carontalked to the ball players and families in the 
community about the possibility of buying the land. Several gave 
$10 each at first, then other donations followed. Everyone work- 
ing together made it possible for the purchasing of the land. 


On April 19, 1951, a playground association organized with 
Fred Bolton the first president. Membership tickets were sold 
for $1. The Thursday Club put on the first chicken pie supper 
at the town hall. The menconducted a paper drive and donations 
came in from interested families. 


Five years later Mr. Caron organized a younger team of boys 
called the Tigers, including boys from Vernon, Vermont. The 
Tigers had two good years and then the games were discontinued 
because members entered the Armed Forces. 


A new interest came alive in the playground program in 1960 
and donations made it possible to improve the grounds. North- 
field Washed Sand & Gravel Company gave 300 tons of fill. S. E. 
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Johnson donated 25tons ofloam. Arthur Stacey did the bulldozing 
work and Edward Fortier provided a children's sand box. Many 
hours of hard work by the committee resulted in fire places, 
seeding the picnic area and construction of adriveway and shuffle- 


Doarad. 


In 1971, the present building was built, making it possible to 
hold activities "rain or shine.'' In 1972 a basketball court was 
installed. 


This playground is beingused by church groups, family gather- 
ings and everyday Northfield recreation. An excellent ball field, 
volleyball and basketball courts, swings for the children and 
picnic tables make activities pleasant. 


Community members serving as president of the West Northfield 
Playground Association for one ormore years are: Fred Bolton, 


"Chick" Caron, W. John Greene, Gardner Hudson, Richard 


Bassett, David Gibson, Edward Fortier, Verna Gibson, lvan 
Smith, Robert Gibson and Chadwick Glover. 


The desire of the association is to continue improving the, play- 


ground area. Future plans call for running water, andmore 


playground equipment. 
VETERANS! ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAL LEGION POST 


The American Legion Post in Northfield received its charter 
from the Massachusetts office of the American Legion Aug. 22, 
1919. The following 15 are listed as charter members: William 
H. Lara, Howard A. Hoxie, M. Miles Moore, Benjamin E, 
James, Harold E. McGrath, Albert E. McGrath, Cortland R. 
Finch, Ernest C. Howard, Fred W. Tanski, George R. Murray, 
Raymond E. Culver, Richard G. Holton, Ro ger Warner, Ros- 
coe H. Philbrick and Charles McNamara. 


When first organized, it was called the Northfield Post 179. 
After Haven H. Spencer met with a tragic death as he flew a 
military plane over Northfield Sept. 15, 1920, it was decided to 
honor his memory by calling it the Haven H. Spencer Post, No. 
179, Spencer was a second lieutenant in the U. S. Aviation Corps 
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in World War l. 


Arrangements were made with selectmen for the Legion to have 
its meetings in a room in the town hall. Officers elected were 
commander, vice commander, adjutant, chaplain, sergeant at 
arms and finance officer. 


Meetings were conducted regularly. The military records of 
all the members were prepared and filed. Assistance was ren- 
dered to members and their families when needed. Close contact 
was maintained with the state and national officers of the Amer- 
ican Legion. Personal experiences during the war, some factual 
and some imaginary, were shared as the members met in the 
Legion quarters. 


During the early period ofthe Legion, members were relatively 
young and outdoor games, picnics, andtrips were enjoyed. Dues 
were levied and collected. Apartof the money was sent as dues 
to the state and national offices, andpartwas used for the benefit 
of the local post. 


On Nov. 11, 1929, Armistice Day, a bronze tablet with the 
names of 87 Northfield men was dedicated and placed on the ex- 
terior west wall of the town hall. 


It became apparent in 1943 that Post 179 needed larger quar- 
ters. Through good fortune, it was brought to the attention of 
the post that the federal government would like to contribute the 
land and buildings of the Civilian Conservation Camp in Warwick, 
otherwise known as the CCC, to the Northfield Legion. 


This was indeed awindfallas the property could be sold and the 
money used to provide adequate room and furnishings for a meet- 
ing place. This is exactly what happened. After careful nego- 
tiation, the property was sold, netting more than $2,000. The 
money was used to add much more space and to provide suitable 
furnishings. 


The post took on new life in interest, membership, and activi- 
ties. A pooltable was purchased and equipment provided to 


make the gatherings of 34 members more enjoyable. 


Not only was the Legion interested in the welfare of its own 
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members, italso served the town. Each year an oratorical con 
test for upper classmen in high school was organized and chi 
winners received prizes. Qualified juniors in high school com 
peted for winning the honor of spending a week at Boys State « 
the University of Massachusetts inAmherst. In recent years 
juniors from Pioneer Valley Regional School have joined th 
week-long events for several hundred Massachusetts student 
chosen from Legion posts to provide information and training} 
in civil government. The Legion bears all expenses. 


The Legion post made all arrangements for the Memorial Dz 
parade and program until the Veterans of Foregin Wars post wa 
formed. Since then the veterans groups join for a combine 
Memorial Day effort. This includes the placing of flags on th 
graves of veterans, with the cost borne by the town. 


Wreaths are placed on the memorial tablet in front of Cente1 
School, honoring the veterans of all wars, thetablet in Alexaaiam 
Hall honoring the Civil War veterans, and the bronze tablet a 
the town hall. Following the ceremony at Center Cemetery, 
gather in front of the town hall, where a program traditionally 
concludes with the singing of the ''Star Spangled Banner. M 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY UNIT 179 


The first American Legion Auxiliary, Unit 179, was forme¢ 
soonafter Haven H.'Spencer Post 179; on Aug, 22) 1919) anc 
disbanded in 1939. No records could be found. 


The second American Legion Auxiliary Unit 179 to the Havel 
H. Spencer Post 179 was organized April 29, 1946, with chartei 
members as follows: Mildred Addison, Helen Benny, Elle 
Briesmaster, Natalie L. Briesmaster, Natalie M. Briesmaster, 
Ruth Cembalisty, Madaline Chapin, Sarah Finch, Bernice Hub- 
bell, Esther Ladzinski, Jane Leavitt, Katherine Luciw, Doroth 
Marshall and Carolyn Miller. | 


Dorothy Miller, Katherine Payson, Emma Powell, Doris Reed, 
Bertha Rikert, Jane Roberts, Edith Spaulding, Ruth Spaulding 
Margaret Spaulding, Katherine White, Helen Whitman, L. Gee 
trude Potts, Isabell L. Stone, Olive Stone and Lura M. Stone. 


On May 18, 1946, District 2 director, Mrs. Vera Richards, 
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and District 2 sergeant at arms, Mrs. Lucy St. Jacques, in- 
stalled the first officers as follows: president, Mrs. Natalie 
Briesmaster; vice president, Mrs. Madaline Chapin; junior vice 
president, Mrs. Ruth Cembalisty; secretary, Mrs. Katherine 
White; treasurer, Bernice Hubbell; chaplain, Mrs. Katherine 
Payson; historian, Miss Ellen Briesmaster; sergeant at arms, 
Miss Carolyn Miller, and executive committee, Mrs. Dorothy 
Miller, Mrs. Claire Cochrane, and Mrs. Margaret Spaulding. 


The Auxiliary works with the Legion in rehabilitation of veter- 
ans at Veternas Administration Hospital, Leeds, Mass., and 
helped raise money for the new non-denominational chapel on the 
VA Hospital grounds. 


In 1949, the Auxiliary adopted a farm family in France with 
seven children, and, at the suggestion of Emma Powell, took a 
firm stand against formation of the John Birch Society in North- 
field. The Auxiliary tooka firm stand in favor of keeping prayer 
in the Leyden School during a year-long controversy. 


Recipients of the $100 scholarship, given by the Auxiliary, were 
mutneuabrliante, 1952 and 1954: Catherine Griffin, 1967: Jean 
Montague, 1968-69, and Marjorie Svetaka, 1970. 


The Auxiliary conducts joint installation ceremonies with the 
Legion and participates in Memorial Day exercises. Gold Star 
mothers honored by these and other organizations included: Mrs. 
Rozalia Cembalisty, Mrs. A. E. Davis, Mrs. Julia Ladzinski, 
Mrs. Gertrude Potts and Mrs. Bessie Reed. 


In addition to its many projects, an annual Poppy Drive for dis- 
abled veterans is conducted by the Auxiliary. 


A representative has been selected from the junior class at 
Pioneer Valley Regional School to attend the Girls State program 
annually at Bridgewater State College. This event teaches pro- 
ceedings of town, county and state government. 


The following girls have been sponsored by the Auxiliary, with 
financial helpfromthe Fortnightly in 1957: 1953, Ruth LaPlante; 
1954, Marie Clark; 1955, Ann Parker; 1956, Rita Gibson; 1957, 
Nancy Oakman; 1958, Dorothy Given; 1959, Jessie A. Skinner; 
1960, Joyce Roberts; 1961, Sandra Peterson; 1962, Brenda Bil- 
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lings; 1963, Jean Garson; 1964, Connie Newton; 1965, Joy Hollo- 
way; 1966, Cathleen Griffin; 1967, Carolyn Brassor; 1968, Vir- 
ginia Randall; 1969, Barbara Wood; 1970, Kathleen Morgan; 1971, 
Carla Jean Stone; 1972, Linda Plotczyk. 


The Auxiliary sponsored a get-acquainted tea on Sunday, May 
7, 1972, in Alexander Hall. Morethan 80 Girls State represen- 
tatives, alternates, mothers, counselors and advisors from 
District 2 American Legion Auxiliary attended. 


The 1972 and 1973 officers and other members are as follows: 
president, Lura M. Stone; senior vice president, Pearl B. Allen; 
junior vice president, Josephine K. R. Davis; secretary, Alfreda 
G. Mattern; treasurer, Sarah G. Finch; chaplain, Alma G. 
White; historian, Esther Ladzinski; sergeant at arms, Bertha 
M. Rikert, and executive committee, Dorothy Marshall, Minnie 
Huber and Catherine Gilbert. 


Members include Mildred Blackmer, Rozalia Cembalisty, Alice 
Briesmaster, Susan Hillock, Rosalie Franklin, Miriam Gillett, 
Nan Pearsall, Rachel Erickson, Dorothy Miller and Helen Fish. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
POST 9874 


Dr. W. E. Moody said, ''Our government may not owe the vet- 
erans a living but it does owe its life to the veterans."! 


This statement collaborates the strong patriotic goals and na- 
tional allegiance to which the VFW Post in Northfield is com- 


mitted. 


Northfield Post 9874 conducted the installation of officers and 





obligations of 48 charter members on July 10, 1948, at the town 


hall. The charter was signed by H. N. Henaly, adjutant general, 
and Ray H. Brannaman, commander in chief. 


The 48 comrades on the charter, having served honorably in 


the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, follow: CharlesE. Auclair, 
Fred G. Avery, John W. Bennett, Leon A. Bistrek, Harold A. 
Briesmaster, George J. Butynski, James J. Callaghan, Paul H. 
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Carpenter, Lloyd J. Clark, Roy J. Fish, Michael P. Furcolo, 
Harry lL. Gingras, Robert W. Gingras, Sydney W. Given Jr., 
Mott P. Guhse, Unto Hantunen, Harry J. Holloway, Hubert A. 
Holloway, Windom A. Holloway, Roger E. Holton, Vernal W. 
Hurlburt, Edward F. Hurley, Thomas J. Hurley. 


Also, A. Eugene Irish, Sydney L. Isaacs, Harold K. Jacobus, 
Stanley E. Johnson, Russell W. Keith, Alexander Kozlowski, 
Donald E. Lilly, Edward A. Luciw, Carroll W. Mankowsky, 
LeonC. Mankowsky, RomanJ. Mankowsky, George E. Marshall, 
William M. Marshall, Raymond C. Miller, Miles E. Morgan, 
Daniel J. O'Keefe, Winthrop C. Packard, Sanford C. Pappas, 
Stanley Payson, Donald L. Randall, Norman G. Randall, Ross 
L. Spencer Jr., Robert T. Thompson, Norman E. Way and 
Mark L. Wright. 


Membership in 1972 totaled 48. Mr. Irish, charter member, 
has continued as chaplain of the post since July 10, 1948. 


The following have served as commander for one or more terms: 
John W. Bennett, Mark Wright, Edward Hurley, Thomas Hur- 
ley, Donald Huber, Roger Holton, Edmond Brassor, Alden Ed- 
son, Edward Fortier, David Dwight, Harry Holloway, Raymond 
Tillson, John Santos, Rodman Spencer and John O'Connell. 


Officers serving the post for 1972-73 are: commander, Charles 
Ward; senior vice commander, Robert Huber; junior vice com- 
mander, James Allen; quartermaster, Edward Doolittle; adju- 
tant, W. John Greene; post advocate, Stanley Johnson; chaplain, 
A. Eugene Irish; surgeon, Roger Holton; trustees, John O'Con- 
nell, 3 yrs.; RodmanSpencer, 2 yrs.; and Thomas Hurley, I yr. 
Officer of the day is Mark Wright; historian, John Callahan; 
service officer, Edmond Brassor; guard, Raymond Tillson; color 
bearers, Robert Huber and Martin Fritz; color guard, Robert 
Williams and Harold Williams; public relations, W. John Greene. 


The first official meeting of the post was July 21, 1948, at the 
Grange Hall. 


The first meeting at the post's new home (former West North- 
field schoolhouse, originally the Dickinson Hall, built in 1890) 
was Jan. 19, 1949. Regular meetings are every second Thursday 
of each month. 
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The post is active in sponsoring and participating in national and 
local programs, benefiting veterans, children, and citizens of 
the town. Itcontributes to the support of the VFW national home 
at Eaton Rapids, Mich. , wherean average of 150 children of de- 
ceased or disabled veterans arecared for in 34 separate 
residences. 


Americanism programs co-sponsored with the American Legion 
are Memorial Day and Veterans Day exercises. Contributions 
are made to Loyalty Day observances that assist and support 
areas of concernfor returning veterans. The post annually spon- 
sors a Halloween Rag Shag parade and entertainment for the 
youngsters, and promotes the bicycle safety program. Members 
donate to the Civic Council Newsletter, which is mailed to ser- 
vicemen all over the world. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars post 9874 are celebrating their Silver 
Anniversary in 1973. The grouphas provided 25 years of service 
to its community andtoits veterans. Members are proud of past 
records and pledge to continue their community projects and ex- 
tend a helping hand to veterans. 


LADIES' AUXILIARY TO THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
POST 9874 


The Auxiliary was or ganized with 21 members on April 16,7 
1949, and a charter presented. 


The charter members were: Helen Bednarski, Maxine Bennett, 
Gladys Bistrek, Geraldine Brown, Elisabeth Clark, Lucy Edson, 
Phyllis Given, Shirley Goodwin, Beryl Holloway, Carolyn Hollo- 
way, Mildred Holloway, Elizabeth Holton, Barbara Huber, Phebe 
Stacy, Jean Jacobus, Mildred Wright, Muriel Johnson, Katherine 
Luciw, Mary O'Keefe, Katharine Payson and Dorine Stacy. 

A seal stamp is used on membership dues cards and official 
papers which represents ''fortitude and loyalty.'' The Auxiliary 
motto: ''Honor the dead by remembering the living." 


The first president was Mrs. Mary O'Keefe. Mrs. Anna 
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Churchill currently heads the Auxiliary. 


The Auxiliary meets the third Thursday of each month in Dick- 
inson Hall, West Northfield, and contributed to the improvements 
to the building. Kitchen facilities have been added and in 1972 a 
new heating system and plumbing facilities added. 


Participating in Memorial Day and Veterans Day ceremonies 
with other veterans organizations, the Auxiliary provides material 
to Girl Scouts in keeping with the Auxiliary's goal of "keeping 
the American way of life alive.'"' 


The group assists with community activities including teenage 
dances, Halloween festivities and visits to nursing and veterans 
homes. 


Annually, the Auxiliary awards a scholarship to a deserving 
senior at Pioneer Valley Regional School. It contributes to na- 
tional foundations and organizations. 


High aims of the organization, according to Mrs. Churchill, 
president, are to produce peace in the world and see prayer re- 
turned in the schools, along with respect to the flag. The Aux- 
iliary would like to see the return of Veterans Day observance 
to Nov. 11, traditionally the day honoring veterans of all wars. 


PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The Northfield PTA elected Mrs. Martin Vorce president when 
it organized on April 13, 1928, with 70 members. Mrs. M. G. 
Birdsall was secretary and Leon R. Alexander, treasurer. 


According to the records, Northfield PTA ceased activity in 
1933. A group of 59 Northfield mothers reorganized the PTA in 
October 1945. The PTA events and programs have included or- 
ganizing the first all-class field trips, which now are incorpor- 
ated in the elementary school budget; awarding two scholarships 
to a boy and a girl annually, and sponsoring the sixth grade ska- 
ting party, usually in January or February. The PTA was in- 
strumental in setting up Center School's library. 


Ear andeye testing mach- 
ines given by Northfield 
service clubs. At left is” 
Lions Club president Emery 
Whitney, Mrs. Whitaker 
and Penny Whitaker. Bot- 
tom are Walt Reddy of Kiw- 
anisClub with Principal 
John Kelley and Mrs. Jud- 
ith Whitaker. 








Northfield Families is 


An explanation to our readers is inorder here so that all may understand 
exactly what this chapter is about. To begin with, a committee sent a 
family survey questionnaire to approximately seven hundred residents of 
Northfield. The mailing list was basedon a street list, and extensive re- 
minders in The Recorder were used to notify people of the project and 
indicate how additional forms could be obtained. All town residents were 
welcome to participate. However, only those who returned the survey 
have beenincluded inthis book. Thus, itis nota documentation of original 
families, old families, or any other select grouping. 


The forms themselves have beenturned over to the Northfield Historical 
Society for the reference of future generations. Since this was to be the 
case, the survey asked for information which, the reader may notice, has 
not beenused here. Considerations of time and space also made limita- 
tions necessary. As a result, only basic material has been used: birth, 
marriage, death, offspring, military service, and occupation. The only 
civic information included is that pertaining to town government, and 
lineage discussion has been limited to forebears from Northfield. The 
organization ofthe materialas well as particular decisions about content 
have been made at the discretion of this writer. My thanks goto the 
committee that helped so much with the enormous job of mailing: Mrs. 
Ethel Doolittle, Mrs. Virginia Hungerford, Mrs. Bernice LaBelle, and 
Mrs. Martha Morse, and to Mrs. Dorothy Bolton for copy reading. 

Suzanne McGowan 


ABBREVIATIONS 
b. born N'fld. Northfield 
ie. children NMH Northfield Mount 
dau. daughter Herman School 
fr. died PVRS Pioneer Valley 
i fid. Greenfield Regional School 
m. married Ss. son 
“AX oles Civilian Conservation Corps. w. wife 


* deceased 
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NORTHFIELD FAMILIES 






ABBOTT 
Francis Warren, S. Mt. Rd., b. in Montague City, Jan. 22, 1937, ‘gpm 


Warren Lampsonand Margaret Evelyn (Hayes) Abbott, U.S. Navy 1955- 
59, 6thand 7th fleets, m. Irene Rosalia Matosky, b. in N'fld., June 13, 
1935, dau. of Stephen Adam and Tessie Catherine (Beliski) Matosky, U.S, | 
Navy Waves 1954-55, in Hertford, N.C., June 25, 1955, c. 1.) Monicasuas 
1957, 2. Valeria J., 1958, 3. Anthony S., 1960, Truckdriver. 


ABBOTT 

Robert Draper, 90 Main St., b. in Prescott, June 2, 1909, s. of Burt 
Chapin and Cora (Lamson) Abbott, State Guard 1944-46, m. *Priscilla 
Foster Lawrence, b. in Fitchburg, June 21, 1916, d. May 10, 1972, dau. 
of Arthur Perry and Lucy Ella (Cook) Lawrence, c. 1. *CarolA., 1939, 
2. Jane L., 1946. Retired lacquer finisher, foreman of a C.C. Camp and 
scout for the Bureau of Pest Control. The Abbott family moved to N'fld. 
in 1911. 


ALDRICH r 
Mrs. Lynna May (Royce), b. in Chesterfield, N.H., Jan. 5, 1897, dau. 
of Dennis and Hattie Augusta (Butler) Royce, m. *Fred Charles Aldrich, 
b. inN'fld., Sept. 22, 1892, d. Oct. 25, 1963, s. of Charles S. and Saya 
(MacKensie) Aldrich, c.. 1. *Alfred D., 1922, 2. Floyd ©., 192¢.5m 

Stanley E., 1926, 4. Everett N., 1935. ) 


Aldrich, Everett Neal, Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in N'fld., Jan: 4, 19355 
m. Beatrice Emily Bassett, b. in N'fld., May 10, 1938, dau. of Henry 
Roy and Olive Josephine (Holton) Bassett, in S. Vernon, Vt., May 10, 
1963, c. 1. Frederick H., 1965, 2. Deborah A., 1967. Truckdriver, 
N'fld. Sand and Gravel Co. 


ANDERSON 

Nellie Augusta, 5 Warwick Ave., b. in N'fld. Sept. 29, 1904, dau. of 
John Magnus and Hilda Charlotta (Tankmar) Anderson, Retired teacher. 
Miss Anderson's father came to N'fld. from Sweden as a blacksmith and 
general jobber; he taught these practical arts at Mt. Hermon. 


ANDERSON 
Mrs. Hazel Elvira (Benjamin), b. in Goshen, Sept. 26, 1907, dau. of 
Walter Edmund and Mary Albina (Gloyd) Benjamin, m. *Albert Julius 
Anderson, b. inN'fld., Junel9, 1899, d. June 27, 1964, s. of John Magnus 
and Hilda Charlotta (Tankmar) Anderson, c. 1. James A., 1946. Regis- 
tered Nurse. 


ANDREW ; 
Mrs. Della (Fay), Warwick Ave., b. in Westfield, Nov. 14, 1896, dau. 
of George Wesley and Louise Maria (Bowman) Fay, m. *Milford Bratton 
Andrew, b. in Stamford; Vt., Oct. 30, 1896, d. Dec. Gly) 1907> que 
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WilliamG., 1925, 2. Helen L., 1929, 3. Marion C., 1931, 4. Christine 
a>, 1953, 5. Florin J., 1936. 





Fire destroyed Northfield Town Hall in 1924. 


ANDREWS 


Kenneth Wayne, Old Winchester Rd., b. in G'fld., June 17, 1944, s. of 
Leon L. and Doris Baltzer (Davitt) Andrews, m. Leslie Thompson, b. 
in Beverly, Aug. 2, 1946, dau. of Arthur Foster and Phyllis Leslie 
Thompson, in Beverly, Aug. 14, 1965, c. 1. Ross C., 1966, 2. Bethany 
L., 1969. Apprentice plumber, w. is a secretary, Judd Wire. 


ANSON 


Louis Walter, Beers PlainRd., b. in Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 2, 1941, s. 
of Louis Walter andAvis (Graves) Anson, U.S. Navy 1962-68, m. Noelle 
Tournier, b. in New Haven, Ct., Oct. 15, 1945, dau. of Charles Augustus 
and Phyllis (Moorehead) Tournier, in Hartford, Ct., June 29, 1968, c. 


1. Christina, 1972. Supervisory Control Room Operator (Nuclear Power 
Plant) w. a clerk, Franklin County Trust. 


AVERY 


Fred Grant, Warwick Rd., b. in Manchester, N.H., Jan. 3, 1899, s. of 
EdwinG. and ElizabethM. (Grant) Avery, U.S. Army 1917-19, served in 
France, Silver Star and Purple Heart, m. 1. *RuthI. Anderson, 2. *Viola 
(Gaines) Billings, 3. Gwendoline C. (Kitch) Christoi, b. in Chicago, 
Ill. , 1908, dau. of James and Lucy (White) Kitch, in Wheeling, 1 AD Pere bf Pe 
1970, c. l. Dorothy M., 1921, 2. Ruth E., 1923, 3. Marian E., 1931, 
4. Fred A., 1939. Merchant, founded Avery's Store in 1938. 


Bic 


BAKER 
Mrs. Mary R. (McDonald), 27 Pine St., b. in Leyden, dau. of James 


Charles and Elizabeth (Hamilton) McDonald, m. *Clayton Harold Baker, 
dy Septe 11,1967, cui 1 Donald C., 1933, 2. William J., 1936, 3. Douglas 
A., 1946, 4. Elizabeth M., 1950. Employed by N. Eng. Tel. ‘Ga: 


Baker, William James, 256 Main St., b. in Guilford, Vt., U.S: Army 
1956-58, m. Patricia A. Overdoff, b. in Johnstown, Pa., dau. of Bem 
and Hazel G. (Wilson) Overdoff, in New Florence, Pa., Aug. 20, 1960, 
c:) ls ‘CynthiavA 4, 1902 4. ei Se 1964, 3. Christies Le pigvie: 


Baker, Douglas Arthur, Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in Brattleboro, Vt., Nov. 
18, 1946, U.S. Army 1964-67, m. Patricia E. Barrett, b. in G' flame 
Marchl3, 1948, dau. of Richard E. and Ellen May (Moon) Barrett. Car- 
penter, w. a medical secretary. 


BALK 

Frederick, 15 Main St., b. in Muskegon, Mich., Feb. 23, 1927, s. of 
Fred and Fannie (Osmick) Balk, U.S. Army 1945-47 in Germany, m. 
Doris Clarke Sloat, b. in Greenwich, Ct., Sept. 25, 1930, dau. of Leon 
William and Margaret Louise (Clarke) Sloat, in Stamford, Ct., Dec. 6, 


1952, c. 1. Barbara V., 1953, 2. Stephen F., 1955, 3. Stewart S., 1959m 


4. Pamela G., 1960, 5. Daniel B., 1965, 6. David C., 1965 (preceding 
are twins). Sheetmetal journeyman. The Balk home is 25] years old, 
having been built for Ebenezer Field, Deerfield blacksmith killed in 1723, 
and his wife Elizabeth Arms, N'fld's. first dame school teacher. 


BARNES 

Mrs. ErnaR. (Brhum), Mt. HermonRd., b. in Northfield, Nova Scotia, 
Sept. 22, 1911, dau. ofArchie and Hazel Brhum, m. *Gerald R. Barnes, 
b. in Jamaica, Vt., Feb. 5, 1915, d.-Aug. 23, 1968, s. of Leroyegum 
Lola Barnes, c. 1. Richard E., 1938, 2. Raymond M., 1942, 3. Robess 
G. Self-employed in service station and store. 


BARRETT 

Charles Willard, 153 Main St., b. in Winchester, N.H., Oct. 27, 1935, 
s. of Charles Willard and Ruth Arlene (Field) Barrett, U.S. Army and 
Nat'l. Guard1958-64, m. CarolynMae Gass, b. in G'fld., May 12, 1933, 
dau. of Robert Herron and Anna Gladys (Stetson) Gass, in G'fld., Nov. 
22,1958, c. 1. RobinM., 1961, 2. Susan J., 1965. Machinist. The Barrett 
home was built by D. Everett Lyman in the late 1700's and remained in 
his family until the Barretts purchased it in 1962. 


BARROWS 
Roy Alonzo, Winchester Rd., b. in Vernon, Vt., Sept. 21, 1895, s. of 
Walter Levi and Alice May (Willey) Barrows, U.S. Army 1918-19, m. 
Mary Lucy Hayes, b. in Strafford, Vt., May 22, 1891, dau. of Ransom 
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William and Lottie Bertha (Godfrey) Hayes, in S. Strafford, Vt., June. 


20, 1921, c. 1. Richard W., 1924, 2. Ralph E., 1932. Retired farmer; 


ee a 
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pi reman-engineer at NMH School. The Barrows bought ''Crescent 
Cottage" in 1921. 


BASSETT 

Henry Roy, VernonRd., b. in Guilford, Vt., March3, 1899, s. of Joseph 
and Adelaide Rose (Cadorette) Bassett, m. Olive Josephine Holton, b. in 
N'fld., Dec. 19, 1898, dau. of Clifford Isatus and Josephine Emmons 
(Lincoln) Holton, inN'fld., Oct. 4, 1919, c. 1. GraceM., 1920, 2. Richard 
ae, ives, 3. Evelyn A., 1926, 4. Roger E., 1932, 5. Marita O., 1935, 
6. Beatrice E., 1938. Laborer and farmer. 





Bassett, Richard Henry, GillRd., b. inN'fld., 1923, m. Marion Eliza- 
beth Hewitt, b. in Montague, Aprill, 1927, dau. of Charles Keeler and 
Jennie Sophia (Corey) Hewitt, in G'fld., 1954, c. 1. Clifford R., 1956, 
2. Edmund C., 1958, 3. Janice M., 1961. Caretaker, also cemetery 
commissioner, tree warden, gypsy moth agent. There are Indian 
granaries on the hill behind the Bassett home. 


BENTLEY 
Roland, 34Main St., s. of Glossie Gray and Clara Mabel (Carey) Bent- 
ley. 


BILLINGS 

GlennC., Winchester Rd., b. in N'fld., Nov. 14, 1914, s. of Roger W. 
and RuthO. Billings, m. Marian Craig, b. in Millers Falls, April 24, 
1915, dau. of W. E. CraigandS.M. Ladd, inMillers Falls, June its yaad ie ie i 
c. l. David R., 1940, 2. Brenda, 1945. Real Estate Representative, 3M 
Co., was public health and school nurse 1954-65 and member of N'fld. 
School Comm. The Billings family in N'fld. dates back to the early 
1700's. 


BISTREK 

Edna T., Millers Falls Rd., b. in N. Hadley, Nov. 30, 1914, dau. of 
EdwardS. and Josephine (Mankowsky) Bistrek, LPN. The Bistrek family 
‘moved to N'fld. in 1920, purchasing a farm on Rte. 63. 


BISTREK 

Stanley T., 5 Main St., b. in N. Hadley, Nov. 22, 1910, s. of Edward 
and Josephine (Mankowsky) Bistrek, U.S.N.C.B. 1943-45, Western 
Pacific, 2battle stars, Asiatic-Pacific and Atlantic Ribbons, m. Gladys 
Corbiere, b. in Turners Falls, March 28, 1911, dau. of Arthur Joseph 
and Rosa Paulina (Staiger) Corbiere, in Turners Falls; ‘Nov. 30, 1939, 
c. 1. Thadd W. , 1947. Railroad section man. The Bistrek home, built by 
Stearns carpenters in1847, was deeded to the Bistreks by Warren Wright. 
The first religious services in N'fld. were held under an oak tree on the 
property in 1673. 


BLACK 
The Black family, John Herbert and Helen Lucy (Cooley) Black came to 


N'fld. in 1914. 
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Black, JulianOscar, Winchester Rd., b. in G'fld., March 10, 1910) aa 
Fanny Louise Lombard, b. in Winchester, N.H., April 20, 1918, dawg 
of Frank Hilas and Jennie May (Reed) Lombard, in N'fld., Oct. 6, 1946, | 
Driver, w. is an office nurse. 


Black, Watson E., Birnam Rd., b. in Greenfield, Nov. 7, Pll, Ulae 
Army 1942-45, m. Charlotte McDonald, b. in Leyden, May 8, 1915, dau. 
of James Charles and Elizabeth (Hamilton) McDonald, in Leyden, May 
16, 1946. Custodian at NMH School, w. is a cook at NMH School. 


Black, Wayne A., 115 Birnam Rd., b. in N'fld., Sept. 9, 1918, USSim 
Army 1941-45, Purple Heart, m. Addie Belle Lane, b. in Westminster, 
Vt., Dec. 5, 1918, dau. of Henry Ernest and Ruth(Dawley) Lane, in 
N'fld., April ll, 1946, c. 1. Alane H., 1947, 2. Beverly Ro) 19a 
CarynN., 1950. Laborer, w. is bank clerk. 115 Bitnam Rd. was origin 
ally built by Edgar Aldrich for Northfield Seminary in 1912. 


BLAIN 

Armand, Warwick Rd., b. in Canada, Aug. 13, 1904, s. of Joseph and 
Marie Louise (Gurtin) Blain, m. Juliette Pincince, b. in Canada, Oct. | 
17, 1907, dau. of Josephalpy and DeLima (Nadeau) Pincince, in Woon- } 
socket, R.I., Aug. 31, 1935, c. 1. J. Victor, 1938, 2. Madélainessauauus 
wright, w. is an assembler. 






BOLTON : 
Edward Charles, Wanamaker Rd., b. in Winchester, N.H. Oct. 21, 1903, | 
s. of Charles Herbert and Lena Rhoda (Barrows) Bolton, m. Ruth Irene 
(Whitaker) b. inGill, March 25, 1910, dau. of Charles Herbert and Orra 
May (Hale) Whitaker, inBernardston, June 22, 1932, c. 1. Beverly Ann, | 
1936, 2. Arolyn Ruth, 1937. Retired carpenter, w. is retired teacher. ~ 


BOLTON 
Arthur H. and Ruth Rose (Crane) moved to N'fld. in 1911 and operated the 
Ferndale Farm. : 


Bolton, Horace W., Bernardston Rd., b. in N'fld., Feb. 15, 1913, m. i 
Dorothy Pearson, b. in Rensselaer, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1911, dau. of Alex-— 
ander H, and Eliza (Down) Pearson, in N'fld., Aug. 27, 1938, c. 1. Alan 
S., 1939, Hay dealer, w. is a secretary, NMH School. The Bolton Place 
was originally the Holton homestead and D. L. Moody's mother, Betsey, 
was born in the house, 


Bolton, Arthur H., 98 Birnam Rd., b. in N'fld., Jan. 12, 1921) 
Elizabeth L. Phelps, b. in Bernardston, June 23, 1926, dau. of Austin 
C. and Florence H. (Messer) Phelps, inN'fld., April ll, 1948, c. 1. Paul 
D., 1949, 2, Carol E., 1950, 3. Donald G., 1953, 4. Susan L., 1954.) 
Carpenter, w. is a musician. 


BOLTON 
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James Lee, Winchester Rd., b. in Winchester, N.H. July 12, 1891, te 
of James Henry and Emily Maria (Carleton) Bolton, m. Minnie Esther 
Lyman, b. in N'fld., March 26, 1892, dau. of Elliott Israel and Alice 
Emogene (Dunklee) Lyman, in Brattleboro, Vt., Nov. 23, 1916, c. 1. 
Ernest L., 1920. Retired contractor. Mrs. Bolton traces her family 
back to early Northfield in mid-1700. 





Leon Dunnell, president of the Northfield Historical Society, and or- 
ganist, at the organ given by D. L. Moody to the Roman Catholic Church 
in the mid-1880's. When St. Patrick's Catholic Church purchased a 
new onein thiscentury, the Moody gift was presented to the Historical 
Society museum. 
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BOWMAN 
Paul Emil, 41 Highland Ave., b. in Mahanoy City, Pa., Nov. ll, 1897, 


s. of Henry Clay and Emelie E. (Tregellas) Bowman, Retired Chemistry 
instructor, NMH School, formerly on faculties at Shaw U., Lehigh U., 
and Lafayette College. 


BRASSOR 

David Robert, Winchester Rd., b. in Brattleboro, Vt., April 29, 1949, 
s. of Robert Everett and Ruth Elvira (Spaulding) Brassor, m. Barbara 
Jean Wood, b. inN'fld. , Feb. 20, 1952, dau. of Earl Justus and Marjorie 
Gertrude (Pease) Wood, inN'fld. , Aug. 21, 1971. Truckdriver for Dunnell 
Fuels, Inc., w. is a film processor for Forbes Camera Shop, G'fld. 















BRASSOR 

Edmund Walter, Kidder, Ct., b. inN'fld., Oct. 21. 1922, s. of Frank J. 
and Nellie Elizabeth (Bassett) Brassor, U.S. Navy 1942-45 in the Pacific, 
m. Barbara Rose Addison, b. in Boston, July 19, 1925, dau. of Warren 
Grant and Mildred Elizabeth (Vorce) Addison, in Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 
21, 1946, c. 1. Virginia, 1948, 2. Carolyn, 1950, 3. Richard M., 1954, © 
4, Barbara, 1958. Foreman. Mrs. Brassor is descended through her 
mother from Parson William Janes, minister to the first settlement. The 
Brassor home was moved from Main St. in the early 1920's by George 
Kidder to be used as the first unit in his development of Kidder Court. 


BRIESMASTER 
Mrs. Alice Jeanette (deVeer), 180 Main St., b. in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 
1, 1887, dau. of John Anton and Josephine (Leigh) deVeer, m. *Frederick 
Herman Briesmaster, b. in Watsboro, Va., July 12, 1880, d. April 27, 
1971, s. of Charles and Helen (Wilke) Briesmaster, c. l. Natalie L., 
1913, 2. Harold A., 1915, 3. Beverly C., 1921, 4. Ellen J., 192923heeee 
Briesmaster is a retired registered nurse. Her connection with N'fld. 
dates back to 1909 when her parents purchased ''The Octagon Cottage" 
for a summer home. She and her husband moved to N'fld. purchasing, 
a year later, the Kelavista Inn which they renamed the Valley Vista Inn. 
LocatedonMainSt., it is an enormous building with ll porches and bal- 
conies, 


BURNHAM 

David Campbell, 51 Highland Ave. , b. in Larchmont, N. Y.. Feb. 9, 1929, 
s. of Rufus Bradford and Louise Strong (Campbell) Burnham, U.S. 
Marines 1951-53, m. Anne Hunter Webb, b. in Morristown, N.J., Jan. 
13, 1927, dau. of Bayard Boyd and Anita Dorothy (Hunter) Webb, in N'fld. 
June 14, 1952, c. 1. PaulH., 1954, 2. JohnS., 1956, 3. Stephen T., 1959, 
4, Louise C., 1961. Director of Counseling, NMH School, w. is a teacher 


ofmath. , NMHSchool. The Burnhams live in Daly House, owned by NMH- 
School now. 


CARPENTER 
Clarice Eileen, 77 Birnam Rd., b. in Orient, Iowa, June 12, 1896, dau. 
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of Clarence Elwin and Jennie Eliza (Crawford) Carpenter. Retired head 
ofHome Ec. Dept. , NMH School 1933-61, library assistant, NMH School 


1961-66. 





The largest birch tree of its kind in the world. Circumference 
18 ft. Height 80 ft. Age between 175 to 210 yrs. Its claim to dis- 
tinction has been accepted by the American Forestry Association, 
the Mass. Dept. of Conservation and the American Museum of 


Natural History of New York. 


CARROLL 
Harold James, 181 MainSt., b. inN.Y., N.Y., Dec. 16, 1912, s. of 


Stephen and Elizabeth Anna (Berst) Carroll, U.S. Army 1943-45 in China, 
Burma, India, Purple Heart, Presidential Unit Citation, WW II Victory 


Medal, Asiatic Pacific Service Medal, m. 1 *Maureen Rose O'Keefe, c. 
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Eileen P., 1936, 2. Priscilla Maxwell Colton, b. in N'fld. , May 13, 1908 
dau. of Joseph Richard and Ada (Starr) Colton, inN'fld., Mar. 17, 1946, c. | 
Joseph H., 1949. Post Office letter carrier, w. is an insurance agent 
Mrs. Carrolltraces her ancestry backto Capt. Richard Colton who came 





CARTER 
Raymond V., Warwick Rd., b. in Pittsfield, Vt., Aug. 4. 1903, s. of 
Louis M. and Rose (Forsha) Carter, m. Isabel E. Reed, b. in N'fld., 


Keene, N.H., Marchll, 1929, c. 1. Helen E., 1929, 2. Esther R., 1933, 
3. Doris E. 1937, 4.) Lorraine Bi; 1939. Retired truck driver. Mrs, 
Carter is the granddaughter of Thomas Clark who built the home she lives 
in and who worked on many of the buildings on the N'fld. school campus, 
w. is an office clerk. 


CEMBALISTY 
Mrs. Rozalia Alice (Wroblewski), b. in Bialystok, Poland, Sept. 4, 1887, 
dau. of Adam and Pauline Wroblewski, m. *Joseph Stanley Cembalisty, 
b. in Rogowe, Poland, March17, 1882, d. January, 1968, s. of Frank 
and Agnes (Grypke) Cembalisty, c. 1. Joseph F., 2, Elizabeth A., 3.) 
Jean J., 4. Edward A., 5. Beatrice L., 6. Adelia D., 7. *Albert Lig 
8. Helen A. | 


CHAMBERLAIN : 
Merritt Warriner, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Brattleboro, Vt., Aug. 6, 
1899, s. of Morris Emory and Emma Luette (Warriner) Chamberlain, m, 
Elsie Evelyn Tenney, b. in N'fld., June 6, 1914, dau. of Charles Sumne 
and Louella Florence (Dunklee) Tenney, in Vernon, Vt., Jan. 1, 1953. 
Mr. Chamberlainis aretired farmer, w. is an RN. Mrs. Chamberlain's 
parents came to N'fld. in 1909 to the Pine Meadow Dairy Farm. 


CHULA 
Mrs. Adelia (Cembalisty), Maple St., b. in Sunderland, Aug. 8, 1915, 
dau. of Joseph and Rozalia Cembalisty, c. 1. Margaret J., 1947, 2.4 
KathleenM., 1948, 3. David J., 1950, 4. Stephen E., 1952, 5. Deborahy 
A., 1954. Postal Clerk. The Cembalisty family moved to N'fld. in 1916.4 


CLARK 
Raymond Earl, 22MainSt., b. in Hinsdale, N.H., Sept. 25, 1930, s. 0: 
Harry Raymond and Sylvia Josephine (Wheeler) Clark, U.S. Army 1952: 
54, U.N. Service Medal, Korean Service Medal, 2 Bronze Stars, m. 
Irene Evelyn Foster, b. inN'fld. , Sept. 23, 1929, dau. of Guy James ane 
Bessie Josephine (Jenness) Foster, in Winchester, N.H., July 28, 1951 
c. l. David R., 1958. Manager of laundry dept. , NMH School. 


CLOSSON 
Eugene Everett, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Erving, Oct. 2, 1928; Sym 
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William Augusta and Marjorie Eveleen (Tandy) Closson, U.S. Air Force 
1950-54, m. Mildred Irene Clough, b. in N'fld., July 5, 1926, dau. of 
Fred Eugene and Alice Maud (Field) Clough, in S. Vernon, Vt., Feb. 
15, 1953, c. l. Jeanne A. , 1955, 2, Debra L., 1957. Assistance foreman, 
mill wright, w. is a clerical worker. 


COLTON 

Mrs. Ada Newell (Starr), 181 Main St., b. in Montville, Ct., July 7, 
1876, dau. of David Allen and Julia (Jerome) Starr, m. *Joseph Richard 
Colton, b. inN'fld., Feb. 12, 1869, d. Aug. 18, 1952, s. of Edward Wells 
and Susan Maxwell (Heard) Colton, c. 1. Florence A., 1899, 2. Evange- 
inne), 1904, 3. Priscilla M., 1908. 


COMPTON 

PameoolAgasirnam hKd.., b. in Stuart, Iowa, Oct) 7, 1891, s. of Will- 
iam Leonard and Cora Alice (Beezley) Compton, Army YMCA Russia and 
SiberiainWW I, m. RuthMcGavren, b. inMissouri Valley, Iowa, March 
25, 1892, dau. of John Samuel and Nellie May (Bell) McGavren, Army 
YMCA Russia and Siberia in WW I, on June 27, 1917, c. 1. William R., 
1927, 2. Esther A. , 1930. President Emeritus, Anatolia College, Thessa- 
lonki, Greece, w. is a former teacher at the same institution. 


CONWAY 

Mresecatrolvmn(Ferris), Beers Plain Rd., b.. in G'ild., Nov. 30, 1936, 
dau. of Laurence Edward and Dorothy Elener (Wright) Ferris, c. l. 
Deborah Beekman, 1954, 2. Dizaree L., 1958, 3. Sidonee L., 1959, 4, 
James M., 1960, 5. Daniel C. , 1962, 6. SimoneM., 1963, 7. Richard E., 
1964, 8. Shawn D., 1970. 


COTE 

Guy Hugh, 117 Main St., b. in N. Adams, Feb. 7, 1933, s. of Valmore 
Octavius and Alice Marie (Cormier) Cote, U.S. Army 1957-59, m. Rhea 
Marie Varuzzo, b. in N. Adams, April 17, 1935, dau. of Blaise and 
Florence Elizabeth (Southgate) Varuzzo, in N. Adams, May 4, 1956, c. 
1, Christopher S., 1958, 2. Elizabeth C., 1964. Sales representative, 
Amer. Seating Co., w. is sub librarian at Dickinson Library. Mr, Cote 
ison the PVRS committee. The Cote home was moved from its location 
near the Inn when Schell built Birnam House (the Chateau). Then it was 
used as a residence for his coachman and chauffeur. 


COUTU 

Bruce Alan, GulfRd., b. inWinchendon, April25, 1944, s. of George A. 
and Agnes A. (Bergeron) Coutu, U.S. Air Force1963-67, Vietnam, Pres- 
idential Unit Citation, Air Force Commendation Medal, Vietnam Service 
Medal, m. Jo Ann Mary Krejmas, b. in G'fld., June 3, 1947, dau. of 
Joseph John and Stella (Schryba) Krejmas, in Wfld: , Septe iayelo 0. 
Surveying engineer, w. is in accounting dept., NMH School and is also 
the organist at St. Patrick's Church. 


raAu 


CREGAR 
Hamilton S., 9 Hamilton Dr., b. in N. Y., Jan. 8, 1909, s. of Charles 


Stearns and Grace (Hamilton) Cregar, m. Grace Peck, b. inN. Y., Aug. 
2, 1908, dau. of Charles and Cora Emma Peck, in Richmond Hill, N.Y., 
Nov. 25, 1931. c. 1. Barbara, 2. Edward H., Builder-developer, w. is 


a secretary, LindenHillSchool. Mr. Cregar's grandparents, the James — 


Hamilton's livedinN'fld. from 1902 onward. The Cregar home is one of 
eleven Mr. Cregar built in that development. 





The Pine St. School gang of 1930's was identified by their teacher, 
Mrs. Charles Browning, leftro right, front tow, Frank Barter, Roger 
Polhemus, Norman Bolton, Nelson Howe, Grace Howe, Shirley Sever- 
ance, Ruth Dawe, Priscilla Rowe, Phillis Rowe, Marjorie Lanphear, 
Charles Dresser, Ross Spencer, Jr. Back, Sidney Given, Russell 
Durgin, Stanley Johnson, Casimiro Tie, Norton Field, Robert Howe, 
Richard Barrows, Eugene Miller, Kenneth Bolton and Darwin Hollow- 
way. This building is now the Northfield Historical Society museum. 


DALE 

James R., School St., b. in N'fld., June 17, 1908, s. of John and Mary 
(Rouse) Dale, U.S. Army 1942-45, m. Ruth Grace Sykes, b. in Vt., July 
18, 1912, dau. of Ernest Elmer and Sarah Louise (Laber) Sykes, in Mill- 
ers Falls, June 6, 1943, c. 1. David R., 1946, 2. John E., 1949, 3. Ruth 
L., 1952, Electrician, w. is an RN. The Dales were among the Irish 
settlers coming to N'fld. during her railroad building days. 


DANIELS 
Allen Norman, Linden Ave., b. in Newport, Vt., April 21, 1940, s. of 
Ned N. and Celia A. (Kendall) Daniels, U.S. Army 1957-60, Okinawa, 





| 


m. Esther Ann (Ryther) Caouette, b. in G'fld., Dec. 9, 1944, dau. of 


Herbert H. Ryther and Mildred E. (Coe) Hudson, in Hadley, April 19, 
1972, c. 1. Sheila J. Caouette, 1964, 2. Sharon Ann Caouette, 1965, 3. 
Margaret D., 1971. Student at Stockbridge School, U. Mass., w. isa 
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secretary. 


DAVIS 

Archer Lewis, 7 WarwickAve., b. in Erving, Oct. 8, 1909, s. of Leroy 
Chester and Lena Blanche (Stebbins) Davis, U.S. Air Force 1941-45, 
Africa and Sardinia, 2 Silver Stars, 1Bronze Star, Legion of Merit, 
Commendation Dist. Unit. with Metal Pendant, Citation D.U.C. and 2 
Oak Clusters, m. Corena Minna (Adams) Ware, b. in Brattleboro, Vt., 
Sept. 7, 1919, dau. of Arthur James and Sylvia Jane (Bell) Adams, in 
Gill, June 14, 1969, c. 1. Sandra J. Ware, 1951. Maintenance at NMH 
School. The Davis home was formerly a blacksmith and paint shop of 
John Anderson between 1900 and 1924, 


DAVIS 

Eleanor L., 77 BirnamRd., b. in Boston, 1898, dau. of Franklin W. and 
Mabel A. (Bennett) Davis, retired head of History Dept. , NMH School, 
1925-66. 


DEAN 

Mrs. Marion Evelyn (Wyman), 185 Main St., b. in Keene, N.H., April 
29, 1909, dau. of Clarence Leslie and Lena May (Fisher) Wyman, m. * 
Frank Wilton Dean, b. in G'fld., Sept. 4, 1904, d. July 21, 1967, s. of 
Frederick Powers and Edith (Townsend) Dean, c. 1. Janet M., 1935, 2. 
Norman W., 1938, 3. Russell F., 1944. RN, elected to Republican town 
committee, 1972. 


DEANE 

Roland Edwin, Mt. HermonRd., b. in Bernardston, Jan. 30, 1930, s. of 
Ralph Ernest and Rena M. (Hale) Deane, m. Eleanor Marguerite Sever- 
ance, b. in N'fld., Feb. 25, 1929, dau. of Irwin Milton and Vivian M. 
(Bolton) Severance, in N'fld., Sept. 29, 1951, c. 1. Bryant eo oes tee 
Roland E., 1953, 3. Jefferey F., 1955, 4. Maralee H., 1958, 5. Jacque- 
vn 900,00, John G., 1963. 


DERIGON 

Phyllis Joan, 30 Highland Ave., b. in New Milford, Ct., March 28, 
1925, dau. of Norbert J. and Cora (Hallett) Derigon, Associate Manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 


DOOLITT LE 

Edward Everett, Meadow St., b. in N'fld., Nov. 15, 1941, s. of Everett 
Ellsworth and Gladys Adelia (Stretten) Doolittle, U.S. Army 1964-66, 
Vietnam Campaign Medal, m. Ethel Theodora Hutchins, b. in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., May 6, 1946, dau. of Glenn Franklin and Doris Kathryn (Ba- 
iley) Hutchins, U.S. Navy, 1964-67, in N'fld., June 2, 1967, c. le. Gail 
M., 1971 (by adoption). Truckdriver. Mr. Doolittle is descended from 
Benjamin Doolittle, first minister of First Parish Church as well as the 
first doctor in N'fld. Half of the Doolittle home was originally a school 
house located on the site of the present Dickinson Library. The other 
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half of the school house is now on Maple St. 


DRESSER , 
Lee James, ClappRd., b. inG'fld., June 26, 1937, s. of Lee James a 


Gladys (Page) Dresser, m. EvelynJune Joslin, b. in Montague, Jan, | ‘ 
1938, dau. of Earl George and Rose Etta (Hescock) Joslin, in Warwicl 
April28, 1956, c. 1. Douglas L., 1961. 2. JoEllen, 1964. Supervisor 
D.N.R., Warwick Forestry Camp. 


a | 


DRESSER 
James E., N'fld. Upper Farms, b. inN'fld., Sept. 13, 1900, s. of Jame 
E. and Nellie A. (Wentworth) Dresser, m. Alice R. Aldrich, b. j 
N'fld., Feb. 12, 1906, dau. of Frank E. and Bertha (Lee) Aldrich, c, | 
Muriel V., 1923, 2. Marilyn M., 1929, 3. James E., 1940. Farmex 


EASTMAN | , 
Hubert Jesse, Winchester Rd., b. in N. Haverhill, N.H., March 28) 
1915, s. of JohnElbridge and Cora Mary (Batchelder) Eastman, m. Gen 

evieve Baright Alexander, b. in N'fld., Aprill, 1916, dau. of Lec 
Rutherford and Clara Louise (Baright) Alexander, in N'fld., Sept. 
1939, c. l. Karalee J., 1942, 2. Marcia A., 1946, 3. Mary Ellen, 195] 
Custodian, w. is Ass't. House Instructor. Mrs. Eastman's lineage ca 
be traced back to George Alexander who settled in N'fld. in 1673. She we 
of the 7th generation to be born in the Alexander Homestead, now th 
home of Dr. Ansel B. True. 





EDSON 
Leroy Hammond, Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in N'fld., July 13, 1924, s. 
Sanfordand Gladys (Bowen) Edson, m,. Allene M. Snow, b. in Bernar 
ston, Feb. 26, 1926, dau. of Edward B. and Allene G. (Newton) Snow 
in Bernardston, Sept. 14, 1946, c. 1. Sanford L., 1948, 2. Dennis P. 
1957. Shop foreman and owner of a sawmill. 


EDWARDS 
Richard Iver, 93 Birnam Rd., b. in Providence, R.I., July 20, 1928 
s. of Clarence Edgar and Hildur Linea (Magusson) Edwards, m. Pa 
tricia Ruth Sanguinetti, b. inBarre, Vt., April 25, 1927, dau. of Josep 
Andrew and Ruth Ada (Kelton) Sanguinetti, in Hartford, Ct., Oct. 1 
1950, c. 1. Deborah L., 1952, 2. Richard J., 1954, 3. Denise L., 1955, 


Mrs, Edwards-is the media director for the Montague School System. 


ERICKSON 
Harry August, 36 Main St., b. in Brockton, Feb. 4, 1895, U.S. Infan 
try 1918-19, m. Rachel Mintie Hodous, b. in Foochew, China, Feb. 24 
1906, dau. of Lewis and Anna (Jelinek) Hodous, in Hartford, Ct., Oct 


18, 1930, c. 1. Richard A., 1932, 2. Mary Anne, 1933. Retired teache: 
of English, NMH School, 1929-61. 


EVANS 
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Ronald Thomas, N'fld. Campus, b. in N. Y., N.Y. Dec. 1, 1939, s. of 


Ida B, Evans, m. Janet Wright, b. inCleveland, O., Nov. 14, 1940, dau. 
of Edwin Kingsbury and Elizabeth (Fish) Wright, in Cleveland, O., April, 
1965. Dean, N'fld. Campus, NMH School, w. is Direc. of Brattleboro 
Child Development, Inc.: The Evans home was built in 1929-30 as hous- 
ing for the headmistress and has been occupied by headmistresses and 
headmasters since then, 





FARRIS 

Mrs. Vera Teresa (Kozlowski), N'fld. Farms, b. in Chelsea, Feb. 26, 
1915, dau. of Andrew and Veronica (Pardo) Kozlowski, c. 1. John D., 
| 1937. Generaloffice clerk, Millers Falls Paper Co. Mrs. Farris' home 
| was built circa 1880. 








The third ecumenical fund-raising effort by three Northfield churches 
is typical of Northfield Community spirit. From left, Miss Marie 
Wickey of St. Patrick's, Mrs. Edward Vinten (seated) of Trinitarian 
Congregational, Mrs. Richard Lawson of the Unitarian, and Mrs. 
Chadwick Glover of St. Patrick's, prior tothe 1971 Christmas bazaars 
held simultaneously. 


FELLOWS 

Verne Willie, 187 Main St., b. Orange, May 20, 1935, s..of Verne 
Willie and Barbara Edith (Hatch) Fellows, m. Caroline Josephine Skerry, 
d. Albert Graham and Evelyn Skerry of Putney, Vt., in Leverett, June 
25, 1955, c. 1. Candace Daphne, 1956, 2. Michael Verne, 1958, 3. Gra- 
ham Albert 1969. 


FIELD 

James W., Alexander Hill Rd., b. in N'fld., April 30, 1946, s. of Hor- 
ace Farnham and Katherine (Fabens) Field, U.S. Navy 1964-68, Viet- 
nam Service Medal, m. Mary L. Glabach, b. in G'fld., Nov. 4, 1947, 
dau. of Wilhelm Carl and Doris Evelyn (Wilder) Glabach, in Leyden, 
July 8, 1867, c. 1. Rebecca, 1971. Warehouseman, Bear Swamp, Rowe, 
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w. is an artist. The Field home was built by Horace Field Sr., circa 


1920 onthe foundation of an old stage coach inn on the route to Warwick, 


FIELD 

Seth Hubert, 27 MainSt., b. in N'fld., April 18, 1913, s. of Joseph War- 
ren and Fanny Heywood (Green) Field, Coast Guard 1942-44, Theatre 
Supervision. The Field home was built in 1784 by Ebenezer White and 
sold in 1787 to Samuel Field, the great great grandfather of the present 
owner. It has been the Field homestead for 185 years. In the late 18th 
century atavernwas kept there and town mail was left too. Letters were 
hung on strings before the windows so that the townspeople could see, 
without entering the tavern, whether mail awaited them. 


FINCH--William Edgar and Addie Louise (Bates) Finch 


Finch, Donald Brown, 31 Pine St., b. in Southington, Ct., July 3l, 
1899; Retired carpenter. 


Finch, Cortland Raymond, 31PineSt., b. in Southington, Ct., July 26, 
1890, U.S. Army 1918-19, France, m. Sarah Gertrude Kendrick, in N'fld. 





Oct. 30, 1920, c. 1. Carleton K., 1923, 2. Arlene L., 1927, 3. Edwina 


W., 1928, 4. Ellen L., 1936, Retired custodian, NMH School, w. is a 
typist and House Instruc., NMH School. Mrs. Finch traces her ancestry 
back to Ebenezer Field who came to N'fld. in 1720 as a blacksmith, 


Finch, Edwin Willis, Myrtle St., b. in N'fld., April 20; 1925, Ulises 


Army 1946-48, Japan Occupation, m. Rena Susan Kant, b. in Tubingen, 
Germany Jan. 28, 1929, dau. of Otto and Bertha (Kauffmann) Kant, in 
Shrewsbury, Sept., 1951, c. 1. M. Scott, 1954, 2. Melinda, 1956,5a5 
Jennifer, 1964. Teacher, w. is a teacher. The Finch home was built by 
Wm. F. Hoehn, editor and publisher of the Northfield Press, on the 
foundation of the Torrey house overlooking the campus of Northfield 
School. 


FORTIER 

Edward Lewis, Mt. Hermon Sta. Rd., b. in Putney, Vt., Nov. 20, 
1928, s. of Leo and Eunice H. (Johnson) Fortier, U.S. Army 1948-52 in 
Germany, m. Alice Ethel Wood, b. in Wilmington, Vt., July 13, 1936, 
dau. of Earl Justus and Marjorie Gertrude (Pease) Wood, in N'fld., Aug. 
13, 1955, c. 1. JoAnn, 1959; 2. Edward E., 1964, 3:: Dawid!) Lew oe 
Parts manager, Dunnell Fuels, Inc. , w. isa schoolbus driver. The For- 
tier home was formerly owned by Carlton and Ruth Holton who raised 
collies and ran the Carruth Kennels. 


FORSAITH 

Ralph Morgan, 20 Highland Ave., b. in Chester, N.H., July 30, 1892, 
s. of Rufus and Mary Frances (Morgan) Forsaith, m. LillianMay Storms, 
b. in Gloucester, N.J.; July 24, 1887, dau. of Andrew and Annie E. 
(Heard) Storms, inJacksonville, Fla., April 4, 1917, c. 1. Matthew R., 
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1919, 2. Ralph M., 1921. Retired Hotel Room Clerk. 


FOWLER 

Norman Friedmond, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Royalton, Vt., July 27, 
1915, s. of Friedmond Ebberhart and Blanche Amanda (Beedle) Fowler, 
U.S. Air Force, 1942-45, m. Ethel Dorothy Tenney, b. in N'fld., July 
23, 1924, dau. of Charles Sumner and Louella Florence (Dunklee) Tenney, 
Sept. 28, 1941, c. 1. Jonathan L., 1946, 2. Joel N., 1949, 3. Deborah 
A. , 1954, 4. Timothy A. , 1957, 5. Mark C., 1963. Retail milk business. 
Mr. Fowleris on the town planning board, his wife is the town account- 
ant. The Tenneys came to N'fld. in 1909. 


FRANCIS 

Gordon, Beers Plain Rd., b. in Marietta, O., July 1, 1940, s. of Gor- 
don and Jessie (LeFever) Francis, U.S. Army 1960-62, m. Grace L. 
Nichols, b. in G'fld., May 4, 1943, dau. of George A. and Grace L. 
(stone) Nichols, in Lakeport, Gal., Sept..7, 1963, c. 1) Barbara G., 
1965, 2. Virginia L., 1968. Mechanic, Spencer Bros., Inc. 


FULLER 

Frank Smith, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Holyoke, March 23, 19ll, s. of 
Fredd Monroe and Minnie Eloise (Smith) Fuller, m. Irene Rita Hoyle, 
b. in Montague City, June 10, 1911, dau. of George Herbert and Eliza- 
beth Jane (Innes) Hoyle, in Montague, Aug. 1, 1932, c. 1. Joyce E., 1935, 
2. Delores R., 1938, 3. Fredd M., 1940. Dairy Farmer. The Fuller 
home was built prior to 1800. 


Fuller, Fredd Monroe, Cross Rd., b. in Montague, Nov. 17, 1940, 
Army Nat'l. Guard1959-65, m. Margaret Lucille Streeter, b. in G'fld., 
Sept. 9, 1941, dau. of Leonard C. and Madeline H. (Newton) Streeter, in 
Bernardston, Oct. 7, 1961, c. 1. Robert F., 1964, 2. David P., 1966, 
3. Sharon M., 1969. Dairy Farmer, w. isa secretary. 


GAIDA 

Stanley H., Millers Falls Rd., b. in Montague, Aug. 6, 1910, s. of Ig- 
nacy W. and Teefila M. (Stachelek) Gaida, m. Josephine J. Pierog, b. 
in G'fld. , Oct. 15, 1911, dau. of Michael and Salomea (Kesturek) Pierog, 
in Hartford, Ct., Junel, 1929, c. 1. Chester T., 1932, 2. *CeceliaM., 
1936, 3. Stanley H. , 1940, 4. ThomasA., 1943. Electric tool repairman, 
w. is a retired electric tool assembler. Mr. Gaida was instrumental in 
introducing Little League BaseballinN'fld. and Franklin County in 1948. 


GAMASH 

Mrs. Cora May (Holloway), Holly Ave., b. in N'fld., April 30, 1922, 
dau. of Lee Windom and Alice Lillian (Morse) Holloway, m. *Mahlen 
Francis Gamash, b. inHinsdale, N.H., July 31, 1922, d. June 28, 1971, 
s. of Frederick W. and Florence (Stetson) Gamash. Mrs. Gamash is em- 


ployed as a domestic. 
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GEBSER 
Walter Ernest, Gulf andS. Mt. Rds., b. in Houston, Tex., Junéeé; 


1921, s. of Francis Ernest and Marianne (Gutowski) Gebser, U.S. Navy, 
1944-46, 1953-72, Naval Unit Commendation Award, Armed Forces Ex- 
peditionary Medal, m. Su Lu Evans, b. in Waelder, Tex.', Jan. cL 
1920, dau. of David Walker and Lela (Borrer) Evans, on Feb. 27, 1943, 
c. 1. Walter E., 1944, 2. David F., 1949. Retired Commander, U.S. 
Navy, w. is a retired teacher. The Gebser farmhouse is a typical one 
dating back to approximately 1825, 











Mrs. Roger Greenwood and Mrs. Emma Moody Powell in a Northfield 
play written by Mrs. Powell. | 


GIBSON 
Ralph Van Dyke, S. Vernon, b. in Richford, Vt., May 14, 1895, s. @: 
George Leroy and Susan Etta (Van Dyke) Gibson, m. Gertrude Miriam 
Holton, b. inN'fld. , Oct. 13, 1896, dau. of Clifford Izatus and Josephine 
Emmons (Lincoln) Holton, inS. Vernon, Vt., July 22, 1917, c. 1. Robert 
L., 1918, 2. Frederick C., 1920, 3, Paul E., 1921, 4. Leslie A., 1923, 
5. Elois M., 1928. Retired from farming, railroad and highway dep't. 
work, w. is anorganist. Mrs. Gibsonis descended from Roswell Holton, 
b. in N'fld, Aug. 31, 1814. ; 


Gibson, Robert Leroy, Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in N'fld., July 27, 1918, 
m. Verna Ruth Clough, b. in N'fld., May 31, 1916, dau. of Fred Eugene 
and Alice Maude (Field) Clough, in Millers Falls, Sept. 3, 1938, c., Ll. 
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Rita A., 1939, 2, DavidR., 1941, 3. Brenda I., 1946, 4. Susan A., 1955, 
Mechanic, 


Gibson, David Robert, Mt. HermonRd., b. inMontague, Feb. 20, 1941, 
m. Betty Ann Ware, b. in Montague, Feb. 8, 1942, dau. of Verne Clin- 
ton and Marian Luey (Mann) Ware, in N'fld., May 27, 1961. c. 1. Jeff- 
rey D., 1962, 2. Jaclyn M., 1964, 3. Jared R., 1969. Self-employed by 
David R. Gibson, Excavating. 


GILLETTE 

Mrs. Mirian Louise (Summers), East St., b. in Bernardston, Aug. 4, 
1906, dau. of Richard Henry and Julia Augusta (Aldrich) Summers, m. 
1. *Oral Lav. Winnin 1946, d. 1950, 2. *Ralph N. Gillette in 1952, d. 
1957. Retiredafterl4yrs. with G'fld. public schools, 8 yrs. with B&M 
Railroad, 2 yrs. with Stoneleigh-Burnham School. Co-founder and first 
president of Mass. Assoc. of School Secretaries. 


GILLIGAN 

Crawford Lynn, 26 Highland Ave., b. in N.Y., N.Y., s. of Charles 
Carroll and Margaret (Lynn) Gilligan, m. Ora Harvey, b. in Wheeler 
County, Tex., dau. of Owen and Minnie Ora (Hopkins) Harvey, c. 1. 
Lynn M., 1949, 2. Crawford L., 1952. Consultant to NMH School. 


GIVEN 

Sidney Hobart, Ashuelot Rd., b. in Chelsea, Feb. 25, 1897, s. of Har- 
mon Eugeneand Lillian Alberta (Buchanan) Given, U.S. Railroad Artil- 
lery 1918-19, France, m. Marion Sophie Gans, b. in Cambridge, June 
5, 1904, dau. of Otto Frederick and Frieda Agnes (Rathje) Gans, in 
Cambridge, June 6, 1925, c. 1. Sidney H., 1926, 2. Barbara M., 1928, 
3. Frances E., 1939, 4. Dorothy J., 1941, 5. Frederick E., 1947. Re- 
tired manager, NMH School Laundry, w. is a retired librarian, NMH 
School. 


GLOVER 

Chadwick Tetreault, Mt. Hermon Sta. Rd., b. in Norwood, Aug. 15, 
1938, s. of Edward Holbrook and Evelyn Clarice (Tetreault) Glover, U.S. 
Navy 1961-65, m. Ethyl Lynette McCreary, b. in Des Moines,. lowa, 
Sept. 26, 1945, dau. of Willie Lee McCreary and Jeanette (Vandall) Al- 
melda, U.S. Navy Waves 1963-65, in G'fld., May 1, 1965, c. 1. Chad- 
wick T., 1966, 2. Lisa S., 1966 (preceding are twins) 3, Amanda J., 
1969. Toolmaker, w. is a secretary. The Glover home was built circa 
1850, probably by the Stearns Bros. as the main house for the Belding 
estate. 


GOODWIN 

Alfred Benjamin, 42 Main St., b. in Saco, Me., Aug. 30, 1947, s. of 
Benjamin Adam Goodwin and Anna Virginia (Flewelling) Blackstone, m. 
Carolyn Eleanor Stange, b. in G'fld., Jan. 25, 1950, dau. of Wallace 
Edwinand Eleanor Ada (Barnes) Stange, in Vernon, Vt., Aug. 10, 1968, 
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c. l. Eric B., 1970. Real estate agent with Dresser Real Estate. The 
back workshop area of the Goodwin house was once down by the river and 


in use as a ferry house. 


GOODWIN 

Timothy J., GlenRd., b. in G'fld., Dec. 27, 1949, s. of James Andrew 
Goodwin and Shirley BleAbeee (Kehl) Nelson, U.S. Marines, Mieka) 
Navy Achievement Medal, Miner. 


GORZOCOSKI 

Stanley Paul, Beers Plain Rd., b. in Sunderland, Nov. 22, 1920, s. of 
Paul Thomas and Julia (Chudz) Gorzocoski, m. Helen Elizabeth Burr- 
oughs, b. in Fitchburg, Aug. 28, 1926, dau. of Hermon Prescott and 
Ruth Gertrude (Gilchrest) Burroughs, in Boxborough, July 16, 1949, c. 
le Toy’ M..) 1955, 826 Davids. 1957. Carpenter, w. is a teacher. Mr. 
Gorzocoski is onthe Zoning Board of Appeals. His family came to N'fld. 

in 1921. 


GRAY 

Mrs. Bertha Rozilla (Stancliff), Myrtle St., b. in Bernardston, Jan. 8, 
1893, dau. of Millard Van Buren and Phebe Maria (Johnson) Stancliff, 
m. *Andrew Robb Gray, b. in Glasgow, Scotland, Sept. 13, 1889, d. June 
4,1968, c. 1. Katherine E., 1914, 2. *Christine M., 1915, 3. Margaret 
R., 1917, 4. James A., 1918. 


GREEN 

Arthur James, 51 Main St., b. in London, England, May 12, 1889, s. of 
Thomas Matthew and Ann (Clift) Green, m. Mildred Elnora Dompier, b. 
in West Townshend, Vt., April 16, 1902, dau. of George H. and Grace 
E. (Boynton) Dompier, inG'fld., Jan. 5, 1962. Retired Baptist minister. 


HALL 

Bernard Ralph, Millers Falls Rd., b. in W. Dover, Vt., April 26, 1922, 
s. of Ralph Henry and Amy Glenn (Kirkwood) Hall, U.S. Army 1942-45, 
European African Middle-Eastern Campaign, Purple Heart-Ribbon, 4 
Service Stars, m. ClaireHelen Lemay, b. in Sheffield, March 10, 1927, 
dau. ofIsrael Gabriel and Aurore Marie-Ann (Dupuis) Lemay, in Feed- 
ing Hills, March 29, 1945, c. 1. Keith B., 2. Ralph E., 3. Marlene Da 
4. StephenJ., 5. Bruce A. Machinist, Millers Falls Tool Co., w. is an 
assembler at M.F.T. Co. 


HALL 

Mrs. Caroline Ella (Ford), Gulf Rd., b. in Orange, Dec. 4, 1903, dau. 
of Howard Myo and Mary Alice (Lewis) Ford, m. *Kenneth Barrett Hall, 
b. inErving, May 21, 1902, d. Aug. 3, 1960, s. of John Clark and Ber- 
tha Willian (Barrett) Hall. Retired teacher, Erving Center School. The 
Hall lineage goes back to Rufus Stratton of N'fld., 1789. The Hall farm 
has on its land a mine containing graphitized schist composed of amor- 
phous graphite, garnet, mica and tourmaline. It is worthless to all but 
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rock collectors. 


HAMMOND 

David Boswell, 14 Aldrich St., b. in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1914, s. 
of Walter Edwardand Elza Mercedes (Zimmerman) Hammond, m. Dor- 
othy Louise McGowan, b. in Boston, Mar. 2, 1912, dau. of George Ed- 
wardand Emma (Lutey) McGowan, in N'fld., Aug. 31, 1940, c. 1. Susan 
E., 1941, 2. Gretchen E., 1945. Salesman, Perkins Lumber, Keene, 
N.H., w. is audio-visual director at NMH School. The Hammond family 
dates back throughIsaiah Moody to Betsey Holton Moody. The Hammond 
home, built in 1896, was the first to be built in the area of Aldrich St. 


HANDREN 

Charles Edwin, Birnam Rd., b. in Attleboro, Sept. 1, 1939, s. of Har- 
old E. and Marion E. (King) Handren, U.S. Air Force 1957-, Morocco, 
Azores, Vietnam, Commendation Medal, Vietnam Campaign and Service 
Medals, m. Suzanne Victoria Gallant, b. in Phila., Pa., Sept. 25, 1944, 
dau. of Adrian and Annette A. (Boulais) Gallant, in Bennington, Vt., 
Sept. 5, 1964, c. 1. MichelleS., 1965, 2. Mark E., 1967. U.S. Air For- 
ce Recruiting Officerin Franklin County, w. is a nurse at Farren Mem. 
Hosp. 


HATHEWAY 

Harvey Hager, Beers Plain Rd., b. in Oriskany Falls, N.Y., April l, 
1915, s. of Lynn William and Mabel (Hager) Hatheway, U.S. Navy 1942- 
46, Pacificarea, m. Jean Prince, b. in Middletown, N.Y., Feb. 7, 
1916, dau. of Leslie Hill and Kate (Kenny) Prince, in Middletown, N.Y., 
June 1938, c. 1. Kate, 1940, 2. Jeanette, 1944, 3. Melinde, 1949, 4. 
Mary, 1949 (preceding are twins). Architect, w. is a teacher. 


HAYES 

George Warren, Linden Hill, b. inN.J., Mar. 6, 1911, s. of George 
Washburn and Helen Gray (Barkley) Hayes, U.S. Army 1943-45, m. 
Pearl Marie Wiggand, b. in Albany, N. Y., June 27, 1915, dau. of Ja- 
cob Joseph and Lillian (Lawton) Wiggand, in Utica, N.Y., Dec. 30, 
1943, c. 1. CarolynB., 1945, 2. George W., 1948. Mr. and Mrs. Hayes 
are the founders and directors of Linden Hill School. 


HENDERSON 

HaroldH., Beers Plain Rd., b. in Ft. Wayne, Ind., Nov. 23, 1893, s. 
of Charles W. and Jean M. (Hayes) Henderson, m. Renate Kroner, ye 
inGermany, Dec. 2, 1923, dau. of Max and Martha (Salzmann) Kroner, 
c. 1. David K., 2. Deborah R. Foreign missionary-clergyman, w. is 
registrar, NMH School. 


HENRY 

Reynold N., Winchester Rd., b. Stroudsburg, Pa., July 29, 1930, s. of 
Newkirk Sanford andHelenW. Henry, L/Col. USAF, 1947, joint service 
commendation medal, andother honors, Vietnam, Thailand, Europe, m. 
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Phebe Evaline Henry b. N'fld., Apr. 5, 1927, dau. of Harrison G. and 
Blanche (Stanclift) Stacy, in N'fld., c. 1. Lawrence Reynold, 1952, 2, 
Robert Thomas, 1958. The Stacy home was built around 1900 by Rev. Ed 
Cornelland was used as a summer boarding house for the Conferences. 





A moose on the loose with cows of Harold Newtonin Northfield Farms 
1966. 


HESELTON 

Corys M., 61 Main St., b. in Bridgewater, Vt., April 27, 1905) ageae 
Eugene E. and Hattie E. (West) Heselton, m. Alice Beeder, b. in E, 
Bridgewater, Dec. 4, 1906, dau. of Paul H. and Bertha L. (Schelbach) 
Beeder, c. 1. Alice J., 1933, 2. Betty Ann, 1934, 3. Phyllis A. ,+1934) 
4, Lois E., 1942. 20 yrs. with A. & P. Co., 23 yrs. pest control opera- 
tor, w. is a cost clerk-bookkeeper. Mr. Heselton is the N'fld. town 
moderator. 


HICKS 

Gerald Charles, Mt. HermonRd., b. in Deerfield, Mar. 10, 1935, s. of 
Delmont Henry and Ruth Marion (Wheeler) Hicks, Nat'l. Guard 1952-58, 
m. Evelyn Louise Holden, b. in G'fld., May 12, 1938, dau. of Charles 
Rodrick and Ruth Barbara (Gaines) Holden, in Bernardston, Sept. 4, 
1955, c. 1. Gerald C., 1956, 2. Amy R.; 1959. Self-employed, Situs 
Auto Body Shop, w. works at Erving Paper Mill; special police officer. 


HILLOCK 

Mrs. Susie May (Joslyn) 65 Main St., b. in Manchester, Ct., May ll, 
1902, dau. of ClintonM. and Olive A. (Heald) Joslyn, m. *George Rich- 
ard Hillock, b. in Winchendon, Jan. 10, 1892, d. Sept. 29, 1967, s. of 
George H. and Martha (Teed) Hillock, c. 1. Marjorie D. Carpenter Kery- 
low, 1920, 2. Paul H. Carpenter, 1922, 3. Elsie Carpenter Bordner, 
1924, 4, Arthur W. Carpenter, 1932, 5. Madelene Carpenter Barnes, 
1934, Cafeteria worker. 


HOGAN 
JohnA,, 16 Main St., b. in Newton, Aug. 16, 1931, s. of William J. and 


a 
— 
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Hazel B. (Thompson) Hogan, U.S. Air Force 1953-57, North Africa, 
Korean War Badge, m. Lorita J. Davignon, b. in Albany, Vt., Nov. 3, 
1934, dau. of Leo and Nellie Mae (Pudvah) Davignon, Orleans, Vt., 
June 20, 1959, c. 1. Sheryl A., 1960, 2. William L., 1962, 3. Edward 
J., 1964, 4. Mary E., 1966. Teacher, (PVRS) and commissioner of N'fld. 
Water Dist. The Hogan home was built on the site of the old Janes house. 
It is told that at one time a tunnel connected the present Balk house with 
the Janes house and then went northward to the fort. 


HOLBROOK 
Richard Laurence, Jr., East St., b. in Keene, N.H., June 26, 1925, 
s. of Richard L. and Orinda (Phelps) Holbrook, m. Marian B. Allen, 
DeepeaccLeboro, Vt. Nov, 12, 1927, dau. of Albert Edward and Pearl 
Beatrice (Chapman) Allen, inN'fld. June 29, 1957, c. 1. Deborah, 1958, 
2. Rebecca, 1960, 3. Richard Laurence III, 1961. Painter at Erving Pa- 
per Mills, w. executive secretary for Franklin County Commissioners. 
Grandfather and great-uncle gave Holbrook Hall at NMH. 


HOLDEN 

Donald wegter, 5 East St.;°b. in G'fld., Aug. 7,::1939,.-s. of Charles RB. 
and Ruth B. (Gaines) Holden, Nat'l. Guard 1957-63, m. Carolyn Rose 
Williams, b. in Montague, Aprill, 1943, dau. of Howard Eugene and 
Edith Louella (Tenney) Williams, in Royalston, Nov. 9, 1962, c. 1. Ste- 
venT., 1963, 2. Douglas S., 1964. Auto Body Technician. The Williams 
family cameto N'fld. inl1927, the Tenneys to Pine Meadow Farm in 1909. 


HOLLOWAY 

Mis tiathie [rene (Crowe), East St., b. in Glover; Vt., Jan: 21, 1895, 
dau. of James and Hattie (Anderson) Crowe, m. *James Holloway, b. 
in Waldon, Vt., Feb. 12, 1889, d. Aug. 4, 1945, s. of Edward and Emm- 
érline (Spring) Holloway, c. 1. Madline E., 1912, 2. Edna M., 1914. 3. 
Mildred M., 1916, 4. Harry J., 1917, 5. Windom E., 1919, 6. *Hubert 
Re ial 7. “Darwin W., 1925, 8.) Shirley Edward, W927, Hawa bwaniGe, 
1930, 10: Norman W., 1933, ll. Norma R., 1933 (preceding are twins), 
12. Marvin W., 1936. 


Holloway, Harry James, Ashuelot Rd., b. in Craftsbury, Vt., Mar. 
14, 1917, U.S. Navy 1942-45, service with Eur. minesweeper, m. Mil- 
dred Edna Phelps, b. in Putney, Vt., May 1l, 1920, dau. of Bert Guhile 
and Delphine Edna (Wright) Phelps, in N'fld., Feb. ai, 1940, c.: bai loyce 
Peete 2. David J., 1950. Plumber. 


Holloway, David James, Ashuelot Rd., b. in Brattleboro, Vt., May 
30, 1950, Nat'l. Guard, 1971-77, m. Donna Marie Grover, b. in Grfids, 
Aug. 23, 1951, dau. of Clifford Bernard and Isabell Lura (Stone) Grover, 
inN'fld., June 3, 1972. Laborer, Holloway & Turner, Inc., w. is a sec- 
retary, Channing L. Bete Co., Inc. 


Holloway, Darwin Wilmer, N'fld. Farms, b. in N'fldix i Septet Ooo, 
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U.S. Army 1943-44, m. Bernice May Fitts, b. in W. Dummerston, Vt., 
Feb. 19, 1929, dau. of Clarence Leslie and Susie Carrie (Hall) Fitts, c. 
l. Linda H., 1947, 2. Donna L., 1951. Painter. 


Holloway, Shirley Edward, Maple St., b. in N'fld., Aug. 17, 1927, U. 
S. Army 1945-47, m. Elizabeth Gertrude Browning, b. in N'fld., Oct. 
8, 1927, dau. of Homer Franklin and Ida (Schworm) Browning, in N'fld., 
1948, c. 1. James D., 1951, 2. Karen A., 1954. Annealing, Lunt Silver- 
smith, 


Holloway, James Douglas, MapleSt., b. in Brattleboro, Vt., Aug. 12, 
1951, m. Hope Anne Thompson, b. in G'fld., May 17, 1951, dau. of Ge- 
orge James and Doris Lillian (Samson) Thompson, inMillers Falls, 
Sept. 18, 1971. Shell Service Station dealer. 


Holloway, Alwin George, Warwick Rd., b. in N'fld., June 4, 1930, m., 
Helen May Smith, b. in Hinsdale, N.H., Feb. 3, 1931, dau. of Bennie 
and Pauline Agnes (Saczawa) Smith, in N'fld., May 20, 1950, c. 1. San- 
draJ., 1951, 2. June M., 1957, 3. Jane M., 1957 (preceding are twins), 
4, PatriciaJ., 1964. Millers Falls Tool Co. Both Mr. and Mrs, Hollo- 
way are in maintenance work at the N'fld. post office. 


HOLTON 

Alfred Everette, W. N'fld., b. in N'fld., Sept. 22, 1894, s. of Clifford 
and Josephine (Lincoln) Holton, m. Elisabeth Ruth LaBelle, b. in Wen- 
dell, April 18, 1896, dau. of Eugene and Claudia (Chadonnais) LaBelle, 
c. 1. ThelmaE., 1917, 2. Roger E., 1928. Retired electrical contractor, 


Holton, Roger Everett, Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in N'fld., Apr. 5, 1928, 
U.S. Navy 1946-48, m. Rose Ethel McGaffigan, b. in Vernon, Vt., Apr. 
3, 1927, dau. of John and Hester Louise (Johnson) McGaffigan, on Oct. 
1, 1949, c. 1. *Roger E., 1950, 2. Thomas E., 1956, 3. John A., 1957, 
4, Claudia A., 1962, 5. Tina E., 1965. Electrician's helper. 


HOLTON . 
MarianM., 159MainSt., b. in N'fld., dau. of George Everett and Rose 
Anna (Long) Holton. Miss Holton's home was built by her grandfather and 
she and her three brothers were born there. Her uncle G. A. Long built 
and patented the ''first steam road vehicle'' which was later driven by Dr. 
G. Holtonduring the parade celebrating Northfield's 250th anniversary. 


HUDSON 

Gardiner Russell, Myrtle St., b. in Hinsdale, N.H., July 30, 1925, s. 
of Herman Albert and Marcia Roselee (White) Hudson, m. Mildred Es- 
ther (Coe) Ryther, b. in Bernardston, June 26, 1920, dau. of Franklin 
and Jennie (Clark) Coe, in Brattleboro, Vt., June 18, 1954, c. 1. Es- 
ther A, Ryther, 1944, 2. Russell G., 1955. Owner, G.R. Hudson Truck- 
ing, G'fld., w. is the business manager of G.R. Hudson, 
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HUNGERFORD 

Rodney E., 130 MainSt., b. in Hartford, Ct., Nov. 12, 1924, s. of Her- 
bert E. Hungerfordand ae (Emmons) Thursfield, U.S. Navy 1943-46, 
m. Virginia Croteau, b. in Hartford, Ct., Apr. 16, 1926, dau. of Ches- 
terand Elizabeth Croteau in Hartford, Ct., Aug. 28, 1948, c. 1. Doug- 
las J.,-1951, 2. John R., 1954, 3. Diane L., 1956. Chief Accountant, 
NMH School. 


THE GRAVE OF 
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School children toured Northfield landmarks as part of a local history 
course, led by Mrs. Evelyn Parker, in 1972. 


HURLBURT 
Everett Thomas, Hinsdale Rd., b. in Ansonia, Ct., Oct. 8, 1909, s. of 
George Raymond and Annie Jane (Owens) Hurlburt, m. Cora Matilda 
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Stanley, b. in Shelton, Ct., July 21, 1912, dau. of Norman Buckingham 
and Myra Curtiss (Waters) Stanley, in Clarks Summit, Pa., Oct. 5, 
1939, c. 1. Cora J., 1940, 2. Everett W., 1942, 3. Vernon T., 194m 
4, Allyn D., 1950. Security officer, w. is a House instructor, 


JAMES 

Arthur Ellis, Millers Falls Rd., b. in G'fld., Sept. 26, 1938, s. of 
Philip H. and Gilbertha (Murley) James, U.S. Nat'l. Guard, 1957-66, m. 
Ann Elizabeth Parker, b. in Keene, N.H., Feb. 28, 1939, dau. of Er- 
nest Albert and Mary Elizabeth (Towne) Parker, in N'fld., Oct. 4, 1957, 
c. 1. Susan P., 1959, 2. Sharon E., 1962, 3. Sheila A., 1969. Tree 
climber, w. is part-time school secretary and town accountant, 1965- 
72. Mrs. James traces her family back to Henry Parker who settled in 
N'fld. in 1860. 


J OHNSON 

Charles Harrison, Millers Falls Rd., b. in G'fld., Sept. 6, 1923, s. of 
Charles Harrison and Margaret Ann (Schatz) Johnson, U.S. Navy 1943- 
46, Pacific Theater, WW II Victory Medal, American Theatre Medal, 
Asiatic-Pacific Theatre Medal, m. Dorena Mae Gilbert, b. in Jackson- 
ville, Vt. , Oct. 15, 1930, dau. of William Alfred and Edith Etta (Bennett) 
Gilbert, in G'fld., June 7, 1952, c.. 1. Charles W., 1955, 2. Caroivaae 
1958, 3. Douglas H., 1959. Tool Room foreman. 


JOHNSON 
David Marshall, 11 Birnam Rd., b. in Montague, Mar. 6, 1936, s. of 
Ward Chase and Daisy Lillian (Russell) Johnson, m. Judith Lee Thorn- 
ton, b. in Amherst, March 4, 1939, dau. of Howard Ellsworth and Julia 
Mae (Strange) Thornton, March 9, 1957, c. 1. David M., 1957, 2. Dawn 
M., 1958, 3. JefferyS., 1962, 4. Bruce R., 1964, 5. Jennifer L., 1978 
Trainman, Boston and Maine Corporation, 


JOHNSON 

Robert D. , Strowbridge Rd., b. in N'fld., May 2, 1926, s. of Henry A. 
and Hazel (Dunnell) Johnson, U.S. Army, 1944-46, m. Ruth Dawe, b. 
in G'fld., Nov. 7, 1926, dau. of Edward W. and Geneva V. (Elsemore) 
Dawe, inN'fld., April8, 1947, c. 1. Edward R., 1961. Clerk, U.S. Bae 
stal Service. 


JOHNSON 

Stanley E., SchoolSt., b. in N'fld., Nov. 1, 1924, s. of Charles L. and 
Mabel (Kendell) Johnson, U.S. Army, 1942-46, South Pacific, m. Muriel 
Dresser, b, in N'fld., Aug. 25, 1923, dau. of James E. and Alice R. 
(Aldrich) Dresser, inN'fld., April 9, 1947, c. 1. Lyne S., 1958. Plum- 
ber. 


JOHNSTON 
Robert Philip, Maple St., b. in Springfield, Aug. 25, 1920, s. of Robert 
Victor and May Louise (Ervine) Johnston, U.S. Navy 1939-45, m. Rosa ! 


ee ee 
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Mary Starkey, b. in Erving, Oct. 29, 1917, dau. of Leon Clarence and 
May Evelyn (Bancroft) Starkey, in Amherst, Jan. 7, 1960. Civil Engin- 
eer, Mass. Dep't. Public Works, w. is an Extension Assoc. Prof. phAls 
ofMass. Mrs. Johnston traces her lineage back to Zechariah and Sarah 
Mattoon Field of N'fld. The Johnston home was built by Calvin Stearns 
in 1806 for his bride; it is in the Federal style. 


JONES 

Douglas Abbey, St. Mary'sSt., b. in Hartford, Ct., UUlvy15:41919 sesgor 
Carroll Nathaniel and Ann Margreta (Carlson) Jones, U.S. Army 1942- 
45, m. Martha Louise Faulkner, b. inKeene, N.H., Nov. 22, 29255) dau. 
of Philip Handerson and Katherine Hale (Kingsbury) Faulkner, in Keene, 
N.H., Aug. 30, 1947, c. 1. Stephen A., 1948, 2. Thomas F., 1950, 3. 
Katherine H., 1953. Art Dept. Chairman, NMH School, w. is Ass't. of 
Alumni Affairs, NMH School. 


JONES 

Howard Langworthy, 94 Main St., b. in Pelham, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1917, 
s. of Dyer Tillinghast and Margaret (Langworthy) Jones, U.S. Air Force 
1943-46, Europe, m. Margaret Lloyd, b. in Beverly, July 27, 1916, dau. 
of Edward Bassett and Rachel (Webber) Lloyd, in Glen Ridge, N.J., 
April 27, 1940, c. 1. Dyer L., 1945. President, NMH School. 


J URKOWSKI 

John Frederick, Maple St., b. in N'fld., Mar. 4, 1932, s. of JohnM. 
and Mary (Polowitz) Jurkowski, U.S. Air Force, 1951-55, England and 
French Morocco, m. Irene Annette Gallant, b. in Upper Darby, Pa., 
Nov. 4, 1933, dau. of Adrian G. and Annetta A. (Boulais) Gallant, in 
Nemideawly 29701957. cele Dawid Ja, 1902; 23: Andrea ky, 1964.9 Todoleand 
gauge maker Millers Falls Tool Co. The Jurkowski home dates back to 
1840, 


KAVANAUGH 

Philip Lewis, N'fld. Farms Rd., b. in Montague, Feb. 6, 1919, s. of 
Philip Gray and Ethel Julia (Dyer) Kavanaugh, U.S. Army 1940-45, Phil- 
ippines and Japan, m. Helen E. Newton, b. in G'fld., Mar. 24, 1919, 
dau. of George William and Anne M. (Jacob) Newton, in Bernardston, 
Dec. 28, 1940, c. 1. Patricia E., 1944, 2. Jean A., 1945, 3. Gerald F., 
1948. Air-dryer operator, Millers Falls Paper Co. 


KENDALL 

Samuel R., 118 BirnamRd.,-b. Sept. 29, 1939, s. of Samuel R. and Ha- 
zel (Randall) Kendall, Vt. Nat'l. Guard 1958-66, m. Alane Helen Black, 
b. in Brattleboro, Vt., Jan. 13, 1947, dau. of Wayne Arthur and Addie 
Belle (Lane) Black, in N'fld., June 27, 1965, c. 1. Michael W., 1965. 
Driver for Dunnell Fuels. The Kendall home was built circa 1910 and be- 
tween 1945 and 1949 was used as a parsonage for the Unitarian Church. 


KERVIAN 
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Raymond E., Hotel Rd., b. in Montague, May 22, 1939, s. of Raymond 
E. and Louise (Morin) Kervian, U.S. Air Force 1958-62, Okinawa, m. 
Georgann Mirick, b. in G'fld., Sept. 28, 1945, dau. of George L. and 
Sarah (Richmond) Mirick, in Shelburne Falls, Aug. 12, 1967. Greens- 
keeper, N'fld. Inn, w. is ateacher. The Kervian family has been in 
N'fld. since about1923. The Kervian home, belonging to the Inn, is tra- 
ditionally known as Dickerson House and was moved to its present lo- 
cation when The Chateau was built. It dates back at least to the 1880's 
and is a fine example of Victorian architecture. 


KIABLICK 

John Robert, N'fld. Farms Rd., b. in Teaneck, N.J., June 25, 1949, s. 
of John Joseph and Ruth Eleanor (Farrell) Kiablick, m. Alice Belle Lord, 
b. inG'fld. , Nov. 12, 1949, dau. of Edward Harold and Charlotte Louise 
(Sherer) Lord, inN'fld., Nov. 16, 1968, c. 1. Michael J., 1969. Mason. 


KIMBALL 

Norman Denison, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Montague, Jan. 12, 1919, s. 
of Frank Pierce and Helen (Louise)(Denison)Kimball, U.S. Army 1942- 
45, Alaska and Aleutians, China, Burma, India, m. Hazel Cora Tenney, 
b. inN'fld., Apr. 1, 1922, dau. of Charles Sumner and Louella Florence 
(Dunklee) Tenney, in G'fld., July 23, 1944, c. 1. Roland N., 1945, 2, 
Jeffrey C., 1949, 3. Marjorie H., 1953. Driver Ed. teacher and sales- 
man, w. isanurse's aide. Mrs. Kimball's family came to N'fld. in 1909 
to the Pine Meadow Dairy Farm. 


KINMONTH 

Raymond Arnold, 180 MainSt., b. in Montville, Ct., July 9, 1892, s. of 
Albert Edward and Caroline Henrietta (Bellows) Kinmonth, Medical 
Corps WWI, 1916-19, PurpleHeart, Silver Star, m. *Elma Althea Rice, 
d. Apr. 28, 1970, c. 1. Raymond A., 1925. Dr. Kinmonth was the Ass't. 
Sup't. of Belchertown State School and has been on the 5 yr. Advisory 
Board to GCC, 


KIRWAN 
Edward Francis, Northfield Inn. Mr. Kirwan is a houseman at the Inn 
and has lived in Northfield for thirty years. 


KNAPP 

Arthur Ephraim, Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in Woodsville, N.H., Apr. 7, 
1927, s. of Julia (Tewksbury) Knapp, U.S. Army, m. Violet Gertrude 
Coleman, b. inWhitingham, Vt., July 22, 1929, dau. of Joseph William 
and Barbara Elizabeth (Beaudry) Coleman, Mar. 28, 1948, c. 1. Arthur 
E., 1948, 2. Donald E., 1950, 3. Gary A., 1952, 4. Roland E., 1958) 
Self-employed machinist, w. is a bus contractor. 


KREJ MAS 
JosephJohn, Millers Falls State Rd., b. in G'fld., Jan. 26, 1919, s. of 
Albert and Mary (Kurtyka) Krejmas, U.S. Army 1942-45, European 
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Theater, m. Stella Schryba, b. in N'fld., Sept. 8, 1923, dau. of Lucas 
and Mary (Koshinska) Schryba, in N'fld., Nov. 28, 1946, c. 1. JoAnn 
M., 1947, 2. FrancisA., 1949, 3. Elaine T. » 1952, 4. Joseph J., 1953, 
5. Albert P., 1960. Millers Falls Tool Co. ,» W. is a mill packer. The 
Krejmas home has been in their family since 1915, 





Dr. and Mrs. Carl Compton in the production, ''The River Women," 
written by Mrs. Emma Moody Powell. 


LABELLE 

Alfred, O'Neil; School St., b. in Franklin, N.H., May 22); 1915.25. of 
Eugene and Claudia LaBelle, U.S. Air Force1942-45, Burma-India Thea- 
ter, Distinguished Flying Cross and Oak Leaf Cluster, m. Bernice Fan- 
nie Weatherhead, b. in Brattleboro, Vt., Apr. 23, 1917, dau. of Alan- 
son and Etta May (Manning) Weatherhead, in Tucson, Ariz., Oct. 24, 
1942, c. 1. Gerry E., 1944, 2. David A., 1946, 3. Nancy A., 1948, 4. 
DianeM., 1951. Officer-in-charge, Hinsdale Post Office, w. is a postal 


clerk, 


LADZINSKI 
Esther Theresa, Maple St., b. in N'fld., Sept. 7, 1920, dau. of Peter 


and Julia (Bejoun) Ladzinski. Secretary. Miss Ladzinski's parents moved 
to their home on Maple St. in 1917. 
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LANPHEAR 

Marshall Roy, 117 Birnam Rd., b. in Stanstead, Canada, Aug. 23, 1914, 
s. of RoyH. and Ruth (Allen) Lanphear, m. May Frances Thompson, b, 
inN'fld. , Sept. 30, 1915, dau. of George T. and Ethel (Kinsman) Thom- 
pson, inN'fld., May 20, 1939. Mechanic, w. is a House Instructor. The 
Thompson family came to N'fld. in 1904. 


LAWRENCE 

Charles H., Warwick Ave., b. in Ontario, N.Y., July 6, 1915, s. of 
Irving J. and Eva May (Pease) Lawrence, U.S. Army 1945-46, m. M. 
Priscilla Porter, b. inN'fld., Feb. 10, 1916, dau. of Philip and Florence 
S. (Shelley) Porter, inN'fld., July1, 1939. Salesrep., W. Ma. Elec. Co., 
w. is a secretary-clerk with WMECO. Irving Lawrence taught music at 
Mt. Hermon and in area public schools for many years. Philip Porter 
came from Englandto Mt. Hermonasa student after hearing D. L. Moody 
on a speaking tour of Eng. in 1900. He settled in N'fld. and worked at 
the Hotel for over 60 years. 


LEACH 

Ralph Kenneth, N'fld. Farms, b. in N'fld., Mar. 1, 1913, s. of Ralph 
Osgood and Olive Belle (Pierce) Leach, m. Virginia Elinor Fish, b. in 
Colrain, Jan. 1, 1914, dau. of Arthur L. and Leafie M. (Stetson) Fish, 
c. l. Patricia E., 2. Richard K.,, 3. Peter A. ; 4, Diane E. ; S57) hae 
lene V., 6. Michael W. Locomotive engineer for B & M Railroad, w. is 
correspondent for the Greenfield Recorder. Mr. lLeach's grandfather 
came to N'fld. circa1873; he operated a lumber business and also estab- 
lished the first telephone company in N'fld. The Leach homestead has 
been in their family for about 100 years. 


LEAVIS 

Gordon William, PentecostRd., b. in N'fld., Aug. 28, 1929, s. of Dana 
William and Gwendolyn (Owen) Leavis, U.S. Army 1951-54, Germany, 
German Occupation Medaland Amer. Defense Service Ribbon, m. Linda 
Wadsworth, b. in Norwalk, Ct., Dec. 16, 1934, dau. of Alvin DeWitt 
Wadsworth and Elizabeth (Heard) Bell, Oct. 6, 1956, c. 1. Kimberly G., 
1958, 2. Leslie A., 1964, 3. Caralyn B., 1969. Trust operations officer, 
First Nat'l. Bank of Franklin County. Town Tax Collector since 1963, 
collector for N'fld. Water Dist. since 1967. 


LEONARD 

George Melvin, 26 MainSt., b. in Brockton, Mar. 20, 1915, s. of Ches- 
ter Emory and Gertrude May (Wass) Leonard, m. Esther Minnie (Mor- 
gan) Williams, b. in Sutton, N.H., Nov. 6, 1905, dau. of Edward Miles 
and Minnie Louise (Jaynes) Morgan, in Shelton, Ct., Apr. 20, 1941, c. 
l, Joan E. Williams Zukowski, 1932, 2. Gail M., 1944, 3. Susan M., 
1947, Mr. Leonardis a former principal of PVRS and is presently a 
teacher at G'fld. High School. He has been active in town affairs and is 
a former town moderator. The Leonard home was completed, after 
additions, in1801. Itis located onthe site where Mrs. Leonard's ancestor 
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Elder William Janes preached the lst sermon in N'fld. and near the site 
of an early fort and stockade, just south of the monument marking the 
location of the lst settlement of N'fld. 


LERNATOWITZ 

William P., Warwick Ave., b. in Poland, Aug. 7, 1889, s. of John and 
Mary (Wonitski) Lernatowitz, m. *Mary Pudliak, b. in Poland, Jan. 7, 
1892, d. Sept. 15, 1963, dau. of Peter and Paracha (Kucbela) Pudliak, 
c. I John, 1916, 2. Pauline, 1917, 3. Tessie, 1919, 4. Stella, 1924, 5. 
Ann, 1928. Former custodian at Northfield School. 


LEYDEN 

Perr. a) Miain St...) b.yin Ney. ,o NoYes, ans 12, 1901, ws.of:Peter:and 
Jessie (Rodger) Leyden, m. Elizabeth Bridges, b. in Newtonville, Oct. 
31, 1902, dau. of George Marcus and Alice (Weeks) Bridges, in The 
Were, Now, June 20,01925; ‘c.v ly: Peter 1111926, 2., Gearge: Go,01929, 
prevounel. . 1935. Retired’managery IN.-Yiatel:-Go. 


L'HOMMEDIEU 

Carlton, 14 North Lane, b. in Norwalk, Ct., Feb. 28, 1901, s. of Dan- 
ieland Hattie (Wheeler) L'Hommedieu. Organist and Head of Music Dept. , 
Mt. Hermon 1926-66. 


LIVINGSTON 

Edgar James, Pentecost Rd., b. in Everett, July 6, 1900, s. of Frank- 
linSylvester and Annie (Conher) Livingston, m. Kathryn Maria Stark b. 
in Lyons, N. Y., Apr. 9, 1900, dau. of Louis Kissouth and Annie Maria 
(Putnam) Stark, in Brighton, June 22, 1929, c. 1. Anne S., 2. Edgar J. 
Retired Chief Accountant, NMHSchool, town moderator, ll yrs., school 
committee 3yrs., w. retired as ass't. in Headmaster's office at N'fld. 
School, 


LIVINGSTONE 

Robert David, 9 Glenwood Ave., b. in E. Boston, Aug. 15, 1924, s. of 
Duncan and Mary (O'Connell) Livingstone, U.S. Navy 1943-46, South Pa- 
Giiic; sm. Wonothy Louise. Drew, b. in G'fld., Nov, <l7j;192e 9 daus of 
Harry Hawley and Mary Louise (Willett) Drew, in G'fld., Apr. 29, 1946, 
c. 1. Kathleen L. , 1947, 2. Robert D., 1948, 3. Karen E., 1949, 4. Mar- 
Hose eS) SueDavid.G., 1952, 6: Alan R.5 1954, 7. Betty As 1955, 
8. KevinM., 1956, 9. ColleenM., 1958. Timekeeper, w. is a secretary. 


LLEWELYN 

Charles William, Upper Farms Rd., b. in Montreal, Canada, Nov. 2, 
1904, s. of John Thomas and Mae Bernadette (Dixon) Llewelyn, m. Helen 
Irene Knowlton, b. in Worcester, Jan. 27, 1904, dau. of Frank Joseph 
and Agnes Cook (Babb) Knowlton, in Holden, Oct. 26, 1929, c. 1. Janet 
K., 1932, 2. BruceM., 1939, 3. Charles W., 1942. Dairy Farmer, for- 
mer chairman PVRS Committee, present member of the Finance Comm- 
ittee. The Llewelyn's Five Point Dairy Farm was formerly used to raise 
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cucumbers for pickles at the Jewett Pickle Co. inS. Deerfield. 


Llewelyn, Charles William, Jr., Upper Farms Rd., b. in Holden Oct. 
4, 1942, m. Mary Elizabeth Perry, b. in Boston, Nov. 18, 1942, dau. of 
Edward Franklin and Mary Elizabeth (Morse) Perry, in Natick, July 25, 
1954, c. l. WilliamE., 1965, 2. Daniel P., 1967, 3. Frederick G., 1969. 
Dairy Farmer. 


LORD 

Edward Harold, N'fld. Farms, b. in Manchester, N.H., May 17, 1906, 
s. of Edward Brown and Alice Harkness (Buffum) Lord, m. Charlotte 
Louise Shearer, b. in N'fld., Sept. 24, 1910, dau. of Rollin Erving and 
Lucy Belle (Browning) Shearer, inN'fld., Nov. 22, 1947, c. 1. Alice B., 
1949, 2. Betty L., 1954. Radio-TV technician, bus driver, night watch- 
man and custodian. Mrs. Lordtraces her family through her mother 
back to Thomas Metcalf, resident of N'fld., 1820-1901.' The Lord's home 
is the old Alexander farm, built in 1774. 


LUCIW 

Edward Andrew, East St., b. in Passaic, N.J., Augs J, I9la,)>e.0ae 
Frank and Anna (Napara) Luciw, U.S. Army 1942-45, China, India, Bur- 
ma, N. Africa, received combat medals, m. Kathryn Marie Maslonka, 
b. inMinneapolis, Minn., Nov. 5, 1919, dau. of Joseph and Mary (Zon- 
dle) Maslonka, inS. Deerfield, Dec. 5, 1942, c. 1. Mary A., 1947. Meat 
Manager, A & P Co., w. is a part-time drugstore clerk. 


MARTIN 
RichardJ., 47MainSt., b. Old Town, Maine, Sept. 9, 1939, s. of Cle- 
mentJ. and Alphena A. Martin, U.S. Army 1963-65, France, teacher. 


MATTERN 

Mrs. Alfreda (Green) 28 Highland Ave., b. in Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 2, 
1898, dau. of Andrew and Augusta (Anderson) Green, m. *Clyde Wil- 
ford Mattern, b. inWatauga, Tenn., Sept. 22, 1894, d. Oct. 1, 1958, s. 
of Milton A. and Fina (Feathers) Mattern, c. l. *James W., 1923. Re- 
tired registered nurse. 


McCLINTOCK 

Norman L., 31Highland Ave. , b. in Reading, Sept. 3, 1906, s. of Leon- 
ard S. and Winifred E. (Gleason) McClintock, m. Helen Barbara Rackett, 
b. in Sag Harbor, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1905, dau. of George P, and Minnie 
R. (Grathwehl) Rackett, in Sag Harbor, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1929, c. 1. John 
S., 1938, 2. Bruce R., 1942. Retired life insurance executive. 


McCOLLUM 

Robert Howard, Gulf Rd., b. in Clarkesville, Ga., Sept. 2, 1911, s. of 
Leonardand Nancy (Erwin) McCollum, m. Helen Phoebe Bonneville, b. 
in G'fld., Aug. 2, 1912, dau. of Emery Edward and Eliza Mabel (Bow- 
ers) Bonneville, in G'fld., Aug. 3, 1931, c. 1. Beverly J., 1932, 2. 
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Robert H., 1944, 3. Mary Ann, 1946. The McCollum house was built cir- 
ca 1800 and was known as the Collar House. 


McGOWAN 

JonGerald, 134 Main St., b. in Lockport, N.Y., May 3, 1939, s. of 
Gerald Francis and Xenia Wayta (Guenther) McGowan, m. Suzanne Jess- 
ep, b. in Pittsbrg., Pa., Jan. 5, 1939, dau. of Edward Huber and Vio- 
let Eva (Sekey) Jessep, in Pittsbrg., Pa., Sept. 25, 1965, c. 1. Gerald 
J., 1970 (by adoption). Mechanical Engineer, U. of Mass. Faculty. Orig- 
inally usedasa store, the McGowan home has had two additions since it 
was first built in 1812. Much earlier, the lot was the site of a fort first 
built in 1686 and rebuilt in 1722. 


McGUIRE 

Earl Charles, Beers Plain Rd., b. in G'fld., Nov. ll, 1920, s. of Earl 
‘Raymond and Eleanor Frances (Woodlock) McGuire, retired Lt. Colonel, 
U.S. Army 1943-65, Bronze Star and Purple Heart with cluster, m. Ruth 
Eleanor (Kratz) Fee, b. in Hartford, Ct., Jan. 7, 1919, dau. of Newton 
Silas and Charlotte Elizabeth (Gillette) Kratz in Gill, Sept. 25, 1967, c. 
1. Joyce E. Provost, 1938, 2. Leonard E. Petrin, 1943, 3. Stephen E. 
Petrin, 1946, 4. JohnE. McGuire, 1946, 5. Michelle M. McGuire, 1949. 
Counselling psychologist, VA Hospital, Northampton. 


MESSER 

William Sherwood, 19 Main St., b. in Bernardston, June 19, 1923, s. of 
William Elwin and Gladys Marjorie (Cranson) Messer, U.S. Navy 1941- 
45, 3battle stars, m. Patricia Jean Perry, b. in W. Pawlet, Vt., Oct. 
25, 1938, dau. of Albert Raymond and Thelma (Carlton) Perry, in Wall- 
ieee tect 3,954, Crs Willamo., 1958, 2. Thomas) G., 1959, 
3. PerryJ., 1961, 4. RichardP., 1963. Teacher, Athletic director. The 
Messer house is located on the former site of a canning factory. 


MILLER 

Carroll Henry, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Guilford, Vt., June 17, 1894, 
s. of Loyd LaFayette and Nettie Mary (Bond) Miller, m. 1. *Anna Stran- 
ge, d. 1917, c. 1. Elizabeth S., 1916, 2. Dorothy Louise Clapp, b. in 
N'fld., Mar. 10, 1958, dau. of Luckey Orsen and Myrtiebel Virginia 
(Mattoon) Clapp, on Sept. 29, 1917, c. 2. Raymond C., 1918, 3. Doris 
i,y e020, 4. Robert’ L. , 1923, 5: Carolyn M. , 1928. Retired foreman, 
G'fld. Tapand Die Corp. Mrs. Miller is a descendent through her moth- 
er of Samuel Mattoon, b. in N'fld. in 1767. The Miller home is located 
on Miller's Brook, namedfor Wm. Miller, a prominent inhabitant in the 
lstand 2nd settlements. The Indian deed refers to the brook as Squena- 
lock or Quanatock, meaning the pouring out place. 


MILLER 

Kenneth Leonidas, Warwick Ave.,b. in N'fld., Aug. 8, 1918, s. of Leon 
Clark and Lula (Hale) Miller, m. Velma Shearer, b. in N'fld., May LT 
1922, dau. of Rollin Erving and Lucy Belle (Browning) Shearer, in N'fld., 
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Oct. 4, 1940, c. 1. Kenneth L., 1944. Self-employed auctioneer. Mrs, 
Miller traces her family back through her mother to Thomas Metcalf, 
resident of N'fld., 1820-1901. 


MIRTZ 

Orvil Edward, 24 Pine St., b. in Pittsbrg., Pa., Dec. 28, 1902, s. of 
Jacob H. and Luella M. Mirtz, m. Lillian Olmsted, b. in Green Bay, 
Wis., Mayl4, 1907, dau. of Austin O. and Lillian (Hughes) Olmsted, in 
Green Bay, Wis., July 24, 1937. RetiredTeacher in China and at Mt, 

Hermon, Director, N'fld. Summer Conferences, w. is a former nursery 


school director in Hawaii. 





Northfield snowmobile meet in 1971 on property of Charles Llewelyn, 
Northfield upper farms. 


MONROE 

Alsen Harold, 30 Main St., b. in Burlington, Vt., Sept. 151913) eae 
Harry Earland Florence Ethel (Moorby) Monroe, U.S. Navy 1943-45, 
Hawaii, Okinawa, Philippines, American Area Medal, Asiatic- Pacific 
Medal, WWII Victory Medal, and Philippine Liberation Medal, m. Helen 
Ada Smith, b. in Vernon, Vt., Dec. 3, 1923, dau. of Guy Averill and 
Alta Leona (Richardson) Smith, in Vernon, Vt., Mar. 14, 1959, c. l. 
David R., 1939, 2. Donald P., 1961. Manufacturer's Rep. for Gulbran- 
sonIndustries, The Monroe home was built in1836 for Dr. Elijah Stratton 
and is on the site of the first settlement stockade. Counsel Rock is just 
south of the house. 


MONTAGUE 

Mrs, Claire H. (Healy), Birnam Rd., b. in Bourne, May 5, 1924, dau. 
ofMiltonH. and Hattie L. (Whitcomb) Healy, m. *Alfred D. Montague, 
b. inAmherst, Apr. 13, 1925, d. Mar. 21, 1965, s. of Enos J. and Mill- 
icent (Canning) Montague, c. 1. Jean, 1951, 2. Dwight, 1953, 3. Paul, 
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1959. Teacher. 


MORGAN 

Daniel Fred, 10 Parker Ave., b. in G'fld., s. of Miles Edward and Win- 
ifred Harvey (Irish) Morgan, U.S. Air Force 1953-57, Greenland, m. 
PriscillaAvery, b. inG'fld., May 4, 1943, dau. of James Deane and El- 
eanor Alice (Lucier) Avery, in Bernardston, Dec. 24, 1964, c. 1. Lauri 
J., 1954, 2. Jody E., 1957, 3. Jamie D., 1961, 4. Melissa D., 1967. 
Owner of The Morgan Garage. 


MORGAN 

Edmund Miles, Warwick Ave., b. in G'fld., Oct. 17, 1928, s. of Miles 
E. and Winifred Harvey (Irish) Morgan, c. 1. Kathleen L., 1953. Me- 
chanic. 


MORGAN 

Joseph Giles, Warwick Ave., b. in Warwick, May 20, 1897, s. of Ed- 
ward Miles and Minnie Louise (Jaynes) Morgan, m. Gertrude Hazel Irish, 
b. inN'fld. , Oct. 11, 1904, dau. of Fred Atwood and Annie Marcella (Har- 
vey) Irish, inN'fld., Apr. 19, 1928. Service Station attendant. Mr. Mor- 
ganis descended throughhis mother to Elder William Janes who preached 
the first sermon in the new settlement, 1673. 


MORSE 

Gerald Roger, 187MainSt., b. in Brattleboro, Vt., Jan. ll, 1936, s. of 
Charles Arthur and Grace (Carlson) Morse, U.S. Army Reserves, 1959- 
64, m. Martha Ann Buresh, b. in Detroit, Mich., June 27, 1940, dau. of 
Francis and Elsie Josephine (Heath) Buresh, in Au Sable Forks, N.Y., 
Der eor soo, oc. 1, otepnen Rk. 1969, 2. Elien L., 1971. Attorney, 


MROC ZEK 

JohnA., Maple St., b. in Chicopee Falls, May ll, 1906, s. of John and 
Rosa (Gondek) Mroczek, m. Ermal. Stebbins, b. in N'fld., June 18, 
1911, dau. of Waldo H. and Isabel (Flansburg) Stebbins, in G'fld., Nov. 
Bue slo eee Oscinary 1, , 1955, 2. David J.’,'1934, 3. femeane AL, 
1939, 4. *JohnH. , 1947, 5. Dianne E., 1955, Store owner and manager. 


NELSON 

George Herbert, Glen Rd., b. in Bernardston, Feb. 27, 1930, s. of 
Herbert Richmond and Beatrice E. (Shaw) Nelson, U.S. Air Force 1948- 
52, m. Shirley Elizabeth (Kehl) Goodwin, b. in G'fld., June 20, 1921, 
dau. of Charles Johnand Shirley Louise (Hart) Kehl, in N'fld., Apr. 29, 
1961, c. 1. Daniel J. Goodwin, 1947, 2. Kathryn J. Goodwin, 1948, 3. 
Timothy J. Goodwin, 1949. Carpenter, w. is an RN. The original part 
of the Nelson house was apparently built during the third settlement of 
Northfield and completed in 1814. It is on the site of the first grist mill. 


NEWTON 
HaroldA., Pine Meadow Farm, b. in W. Brattleboro, Apr. 21, 1916, s. 
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of W. Roy and Clara S. (Taylor) Newton, m. Elizabeth Mary Clark, b. 
in Guilford, Vt., Dec. 21, 1915, dau. of Merton Chester and Maud Ann 
Clark, c. 1.. AnnM., 1942, 2. Alice E., 1943, 3. Arthur R.,/1946j5m8 
Constance E., 1947, 5. Carol L. , 1949. Part-owner, Pine Meadow Farm, 
w. is ateacher. Mr. Newton has been active in town gov't. serving on 
both the Planning Board and the Zoning Board of Appeals. 


O'KEEFE 

Mrs. Elizabeth T. (Corish), School St., b. in Woburn, May 26, 1883, 
dau. of James and Elizabeth Corish, m. *Charles W. O'Keefe, b. May 
15, 1881, d. Aug. 25, 1941, c. 1. Daniel J., 1914, 2. Anne, 1916, 3:.Hie 
eanor, 1918, 4. «Josephine A., 1921. Retired chief operator, N. Eng. 
Tel. and Tel. Co. The O'Keefe's date back to Daniel O'Keefe who sett- 
led in N'fld. in 1846. He purchased the School St. house, built in 1817, 
in 1880 and four generations of O'Keefe's have lived in it since. 


OLSEN 

Paul Emil, 138 Main St., b. in N.Y., NoY., May2a, 19020 a, oe eee 
and Olga Ananda (Christiansen) Olsen, m. Madeleine Lois Pangburn, b. 
inSchenec., N. Y., Sept. 7, 1911, dau. of William DeWillegar and Flor- 
ence Mabel (King) Pangburn, Sept. 21, 1940, c. 1. William C., 1944, 2. 
Robert O., 1947. Retired as partner-owner of Olsen's Florists, Upper 
Montclair, N.J., w. is a sales clerk in The Bookstore, NMH School, 
The garage at 138 Main St. was formerly a blacksmith shop on the edge 
of Mill Brook. 


PARENTEAU 

Raymond John, 8 Main St., b. in Montague City, Dec. 30, 1921, s. of 
Victor Joseph and Augustine Renee (Binet) Parenteau, U.S. Air Force 
1942-46, China-Burma-India Theater, m. Carolyn Blanche Zak, b. in 
Gill, Jan. 25, 1921, dau. of Frank Albert and Mary Julia (Niedbala) Zak, 
in Turners Falls, May ll, 1946. Train dispatcher, B & M Railroad, w. 
is manager and owner of Fairview Gardens and Greenhouses. Mrs. Par- 
enteauhas beenvery active intown government, serving as the lst selec- 
twoman to be elected in N'fld. and also on the school committee. 


PAPARAZZI 

John Michael, Rt. 10, b. in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1921, s. of Frank 
and Rapheal (Napadano) Paparazzi, U.S. Air Force, 1942-45, European 
Campaign, m. Louise Jean Perrone, b. in Brooklyn, N.Y., Mar. 6, 
1925, dau. of Salvatore John and Mary Daniels (Cantalupe) Perrone, in 
Alamogordo, N.M., Aug. 2, 1943, c. 1. John M., 1944. Self-employed 
upholsterer and owner of an antique shop. The Paparazzi home dates 
back to at least 1850. 


PARKER 

Charles Albert and Fanny May (Kelly) Parker. Their offspring date back 
to Henry B. and Hannah (Caldwell) Parker whoin1860 moved to N'fld. and 
operated a sash and blind factory on Munn's Ferry Rd. 
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Parker, Willis Kelly, b. in N'fld., June 26, 1902, m. Evelyn Frances 

Haskell, b. inHolyoke, Dec. 5, 1909, dau. of Theodore James and Ber- 

nice Edna (Goddard) Haskell, in G'fld., June 17, 1931, c. 1. Edgar H., 

1932, 2. SethK., 1939. Retired auto mechanic, w. isan elementary school 
teacher. 


Parker, ErnestAlbert, N'fld. Farms, b. in N'fld., Jan. 24, 1904, m. 
Mary Elizabeth Towne, b. inKennebunk, Me., Apr. 7, 1902, dau. of Ed- 
garand Elizabeth Frances (Brown) Towne, in G'fld., Nov. 23, 1927, c. 
1, AnnE., 1939. Owner of a trucking business, former assessor and se- 
lectman, 


PARKER 

FrederickG., MeadowSt., b. inBernardston, May 6, 1913, s. of James 
B. and Nancy (Barber) Parker, U.S. Marines 1941-42, m. Shirley Mc- 
Carthy, b. inSpringfield, Sept. 20, 1929, c. l. *Frederick G., 1948, 2. 
Peenoers,., (95, scary ., 1952) 4. -Craig Ee. 1954, 5. Bruce J. } 
1950. 100n C.,.1957, 7% Mark. D., .1959,°8. Dennis’A. , 1960; 9; Ter- 
ence M., 1961. Engineer, Mt. Hermon. 


PARSONS 

Harold Edward, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Montague, Apr. 26, 1898, s. 
of William J. andAnnieM. (Quinn) Parsons, m. Esther May Tenney, b. 
in N'fld., Apr. 24, 1910, dau. of Charles Sumner and Louella Florence 
(Dunklee) Tenney, inHoosick Falls, N.Y., June 26, 1933, c. 1. Edward 
Gip19ss, 2. Richard Gi; 1936; 3. Rachel L. , 1939, 4. Martha E., 1940, 
5. JudithE., 1945, 6. Linda L., 1947. Retired inspector, G'fld. Tap and 
Die Co. Mrs. Parsons! family came to N'fld. in 1909 to the Pine Meadow 
Dairy Farm. 


Parsons, Richard Grosvenor, W. N'fld., b. in Brattleboro, Vt., May 
14, 1936, m. *Janet M. Newton on June l, 1957, d. Jan. 11, 1972, c. 1. 
Laurie D., 1957, 2. Elaine L., 1959, 3. Mark E., 1961. Farmer. 


PARTRIDGE 

George Lewis, 19 North Lane, b. in Turkey, Nov. 25, 1905, s. of Ernest 
C. and WienaG. (Graffam) Partridge, m. Miriam I. Ingalls, b. in Bell- 
vue, O., Dec. 17, 1905, dau. of George Everett and Laura (Brown) In- 
galls, inE. Cleveland, O., July 27, 1929, c. 1. E. Lynn, 1930. Retired 
teacher, NMH School, presently a teacher at Linden Hill School, 


PAYNE 

George Leonard, Bernardston Rd., b. in Forest City, Pa., Mar. 16, 
1919, s. of Leonard John and Cora Josephine (Darling) Payne, U.S. Army 
1941-45, Africa, Italy, France, Germany, Purple Heart, Bronze Star, 4 
battle stars, m. Helen Sigrid Niemi, b. in Lewiston, Me., Sept. 10, 
1923, dau. of Anton and Lena Niema, c. 1. Charles A., 1946, 2. Eliza- 
bethJ., 1947, 3. William A., 1951, 4. Stephen A., 1952, 5. Kenneth G., 
1956. Athletic equipment manager, Mt. Hermon, w. is a postal clerk. 
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The Payne home was built circa1763 by the town for the purpose of hous-~- 
ing the manwho ranthe ferry on the site. The name of the ferry changed 
to that of the new man each time a new man took over. The ferry was 
closed in about 1900 when the bridge was completed. 





Spirit in Flesh, a new communal life-style gained prominence in 1971 
as two under-30 households prompted by-law changes in Northfield, 
as well as re-examination of tolerance and other individual values. 


PEARSALL 

Frank Warburton, 10 Hamilton Dr., b. in Scranton, Pa., May 10, 1896, 
s. of Frank WarburtonandIda May (Landers) Pearsall, U.S. Army 1917- 
19, France and Belgium, Purple Heart, m. Agnes Manson Laing, b. in 
Dundee, Scotland, May 16, 1902, dau. of Alexander Yuill and Esther Cal- 
der (Shearer) Laing, inMt. Vernon, N.Y., June30, 1928, c. 1. Nina L., 
1931, 2. Janet S., 1934, 3. Douglas G.,-1937,° 4. David’ A., 19455) fone 
mer director of Public Relations, NMH School, 1929-64. 


PEFFERLE 

George Harold, 55 MainSt., b. in Deerfield, Dec. 17, 1887, s. of George 
and Mary Ann (Rau) Pefferle, m. Mildred Lyman, b. in N'fld., Feb. 8, 
1891, dau. of Andrew Elijah and Ina (Amidon) Lyman, in Whitefield, 
N.H., Sept. 5, 1916. Retired agent of Railway Express Co. Mrs. Pefferle 
was born at 55 Main St. and traces the house back to John Powers who 
lived there in 1810. 


PHELPS 


Mrs. Florence Helen (Messer), 98 BirnamRd., b. in Ludlow, Vt., Mar. 
7, 1889, dau. of Elwin Charles and Helen Maria (Jones) Messer, m. 
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*AustinC. Phelps, d. Jan. 1, 1957, c. 1. John E., 1907,, 2.. Richard’ G, . 
1909, 3. Stanley A., 1911, 4. Dorothy H., 1912, 5. Frank H., 1915, 6. 
Charles A., 1917, 7. Ruth M., 1919, 8. Raymond A., 1920, 9. Elizabeth 
L. ,.1926, 10. George A., 1927, ll. Robert S., 1933. Retired as Head li- 
brarian at Dickinson Memorial Library after 2lyrs., 1938-59. The house 
at 98 Birnam Rd. was formerly located on the corner of Main and Moody 
Sts., where it was built by Medad Moody. It was moved from there in 
the 1920's. 


Phelps, Norman Bruce, Myrtle St., b. in G'fld., June 7, 1946, s. of 
Charles Austinand Florence (Hale) Phelps, m. Ruth Ann Boutwell, b. in 
Westover, Aug. 15, 1952, dau. of Willard Roger Boutwell and Mary Ellen 
(Snow) Rice, inGill, May15, 1972. Truckdriver for N'fld. Sand and Gra- 
vel, w. is a student. 


PLOTCZYK 

Andrew, W. N'fld., b. in Poland, Jan. 11, 1886, m. 1. *Frances Teclaw, 
WMO een. Celie rancis.),, 1910, 2. Mary Ry, 1911, 3. John A. , 
I9iz, 4.5, Agnes Ss.) 1914; 5. Raymond A., 1917, 6. Janet T., 1919, 7. 
Valentine P. , 1923, m. 2. *Mary Skawski, d. Jan., 1962. Mr. Plotczyk 
has lived in his home since 1923, 


Plotczyk, Valentine Philip, Hinsdale Rd., b. in N'fld., May 26, 1923, 
U.S. Navy 1942-46, Pacific, WWII Victory Medal, m. Esther Szestowski, 
b. inN'fld., Feb. 22, 1925, dau. of Joseph and Albina (Osepowicz) Szes- 
tomickiomine tld. Oct) 31.91946, c..1. Michael S.., 1953; 2. Linda L., 
1955, 3. Irene E. , 1957. Crop Farmer and owner of roadside market, w. 
is manager of roadside market. The Szestowicki family dates back to 
1914 and ownership of a dairy farm in W. N'fld. 


PODLENSKI 

Mrs. Constance (Glinka) 96 Main St., b. in Poland, Nov. 22, 1878, dau. 
of Stanley and Mary (Galeziewska) Glinka, m. *Joseph Podlenski, d. Nov. 
Pep ugieee rt oranieys, 2. Julian J.,.3.. Wilbur, 4. Frankyed.; Paul- 
ine, 6. Boleslauv, 7. Helen, 8. Charles, 9. Mary. 


POLHEMUS 

S. Douglas, b. inN'fld., June 28, 1915, s. of Lester Anthony and Jessa- 
mine (Warwick) Polhemus, U.S. Army, Philippines and Japan, m. Ruth 
Anderson, b. inRidgewood, N.J., Oct. 24, 1914, dau. of James Spencer 
and Josephine (Kane) Anderson, in Ridgewood, N.J., Sept. 17, 193 Boe. 
1, Jeanette, 1942, 2. *Spencer D., 1947, 3. James L., 1953. Manager, 
N'fld. Inn, w. is social director of N'fld. Inn. The Polhemus cottage on 
the corner of Pine St. extensionand Birnam Rd. is reputed to be the first 
one built on the Ridge. 


POLLEN 
Everon Phillips, Winchester Rd., b. in Ashfield, Apr. 17, 1914, s. of 
late Michael and Mary (Phillips) Pollen, U.S. Army 1941-45, European 
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and Asian Theaters, m. Dorothy Cate, b. in Palmer, Oct. 30, 1920, in 
Williamsburg, Nov. 28, 1946, c. 1. Barbara, 1942, 2, Diane, 1944 
(adopted), 3. Marianne, 1947, 4. Michael P., 1949, 5. Richard L., 1951. 
N'fld. campus plumber. The Pollen's house is owned by NMH School and 
atone time was the Tack House or Carriage Shed for the Janeway home 
which burned. 


POWELL 
Edward M. , 201 Main St. , b. in’ Phila. , Pa. , Dec. (27, 192s, ee .eenseue 


ward M. and Emma Moody (Fitt) Powell, Army Air Corps 1942-45, In- 
surance and Real Estate. Mr. Powell is the great-grandson of Dwight 
L. and Emma Revell Moody. 


POWERS 

Stanley J., 20Main St., b. in G'fld., s. of Stanley J. and Mary (Major) 
Powers, U.S. Navy 1942-45, m. Hazel F. Huss, b. in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
dau. of Fredand Hazel (Annis) Huss, in Newport, R.I., Sept. 25, 1944, 
c.. 1. Kathleen F., 1945, 2. Robert M., 1948, 3. Christine Me; 1950) 
District supervisor, W. Mass. Elec. Co. Mr. Powers has been on the 
Board of Selectmen for 9 years. 


PRESCOTT 

Mrs. Marjorie Knowles (Wentworth), 116 Main St., b. in Newton High- 
lands, July 25, 1901, dau. of James Holton and Flora Etta (Knowles) 
Wentworth, m. *Henry Batchelder Prescott, b. in Franklin, N.H., Dec. 
20, 1894, d. Jan. 31, 1966, s. of Bradbury Morrison and Bertha (Cheney) 
Prescott, c. l1.James W., 1942, 2. Henry B., 1945. Former owner, 
Henry B. Prescott Co., LaserSupplies. Mrs. Prescott's home isa Geor- 
gian style colonial builtin1785, with thick walls, recessed windows, and 
Indian shutters. 


QUINN 

DavidG., Parker Ave., b. inG'fld., Feb. 25, 1930, s. of Emerson Put- 
nam and Ellen (Gardner) Quinn, m. Julia Ann Ladzinski, b. in N'fld., 
Nov. 30, 1930, dau. of Peter Edward and Julia (Bejcyn) Ladzinski, in 
N'fld., June 20, 1950, c. l.. David G. ; 1951, °2. Joanne: M.y 1952.) ae 
eral director andmerchant. The Quinns live inthe former home of George 
N. Kidder. 


RANDALL 

Leon Arthur, b. in N'fld., May 28, 1893, s. of Clarence A. and Nellie 
P. (Gould) Randall, m. *Lillian May Flansburgh, b. in Schenectady, 
N.Y., Dec. 21, 1896, d. Feb. 6, 1965, dau. of William and Katherine 
(Canwright) Flansburgh, c. 1. Harold W., 1915, 2. Grace L., 1916, 3. 
RobertA., 1918, 4. Norman G., 1920, 5. Donald L., 1922, 6. *Warren 
A., 1924, 7. HarlanE. , 1926, 8. Lawrence H., 1927, 9. Clarence A., 
1929, 10. David W., 1931, ll. Mary J., 1932, 12. Meredith J., 1934, 13. 
John A, , 1935, 14, Janice E., 1938. Mr. Randall traces his family back 
to JoelR. Randall who came to N'fld. from Hadley and married Rowena 
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Hale in 1849. 


RAVAGE 

John Mark, 212 MainSt., b. inN. Y., N. Y., Feb. 10, 1924, s. of Marcus 
Eli and Jeanne Suzanne Louise (Martin) Ravage, U.S. Army Air Force 
1942-46, m. Anne Tonole, b. in Natalie, Pa., June l, 1929, dau. of Jo- 
seph Johnand Anne Elizabeth (Cleaver) Tenole, in N. Y., N. Y., June 6, 
1953, c. 1. Jessie A., 1959, 2. Ethan J., 1962. Director of Public Infor- 
mation, NMHSchool. The Ravage home, built in 1928, is owned by NMH 
School and is known as Duley House. 





Mrs. Esther Leonard and Mrs. Gladys Bistrek in a theatrical pro- 
duction of the 1950's. 


RAYMOND 

Albert R., 124 Main St., b. in Jamaica Plain, 1909, s. of Harvey Nel- 
sonand Elizabeth (Hodson) Raymond, m. Virginia Boynton, b. in Lynn, 
1914, dau. of Ernest T. and Lean May (Glidden) Boynton, in Jamaica 
Plain, Sept. 14, 1935, c. 1. Sheila R. The house at 124 Main St. was one 
oftwo missionary cottages built using a special fund administered by the 
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then N'fld. Seminary for the use of missionaries home on furlough from 
the foreign field. 126 Main St. was the other cottage. Since 1940 these 
two have been used as faculty housing for NMH School. 


RIKERT 

Emory, 32 Highland Ave., b. in Stanfordville, N. Y., June 23, 1898, s. 
of Irving and Carrie (Hall) Rikert, U.S. Infantry 1917-19, France, m. 
Bertha Anna Emma Monsees, b. in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1900, dau. 
of Johnand Bertha (Meyer) Monsees, in Clinton Corners, N.Y., Sept. 6, 
1924, c. 1. John A., 1927, 2. Paul E., 1930. Retired from N'fld. School 
Creamery and custodial staff, 


ROBERTS 

Mrs. Edna Bruce (Doolittle), 204Main St., b. in Bernardston, Mar. 16, 
1905, dau. of Edward Bruce Doolittle and Lula (Hale) Miller, m. *William 
Stewart Roberts, b. in Reading, Pa., Sept. 17, 1902, d. Apr. 15, 1945, 
c. l. Joyce A., 1943. Mrs. Roberts is descended from Benjamin Doo- 
little, the first minister of First Parish Church as well as the first doc- 
tor inuNitice 


ROBERTS 

William Gardiner, Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in Pawtucket, RvI.; Oct, i 
1936, s. of Alfred Blake and Muriel (Goff) Roberts, U.S. Army 1957-58, 
m. Joyce Arleen Wolf, b. in Wakefield, R.I., Nov. 5, 1935, dau. of 
Frederick Raymond and Esther Louise (Jillson) Wolf, in Wakefield, R.I., 
Apr. 6, 1957, c. 1. Coralie A., 1960, 2. Susan L. , 1963. Dairy fanmer, 
The Roberts farm was formerly in the Holton family and the house, built 
in 1843, contains the original bee hive oven. 


ROBBINS 

Mrs. Patricia Eileen (Kavanaugh), N'fld. Farms Rd., b. in G'fld., Apr. 
23, 1944, dau. of Philip Lewis and Helen E. (Newton) Kavanaugh, c. l. 
Kevin M., 1971. Laboratory and electrocardiogram technician. 


ROCKWELL 

FrankJ., N'fld. Upper Farms, b. in Erving, May 13, 1926, s. of Frank, 
A. and Mary (Bouchey) Rockwell, U.S. Navy 1944-46, in Pacific, m., 
TheresaA,. Kenney, b. in G'fld., 1928, dau. of Fred and Leontine (Tho- 
mas) Kenney, in G'fld., June 26, 1948, c. 1. David T., 1949, 2. Dean 
K., 1951, 3. Daryl J., 1954, 4, Daniel F., 1955.5. Dawn M., 1957000 
Denise A., 1958. Die-cutter, Lunt silversmith, w. is a teacher's aide 
at Mt. Hermon Nursery School. The Rockwell home was built in 1933 
fieldstone hauled from the N'fld. Quarry. Mr. Rockwell has been on the 
Elementary and PVRS School Committees, 1964-72. 


ROGERS 

Robert Newell, Old VernonRd., b. in N'fld., Dec. 27, 1932, s. of Rob- 
ert William and Blanche Loretta (Wheeler) Rogers, U.S. Army 1953-61, 
France, m. Helen Martha Hewitt, b. in Montague, Mar. 8, 1930, dau. 
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of Charles Keeler and Jennie Sophia (Corey) Hewitt, in G'fld., June -F 

1965, c. 1. Doris J., 1966, 2. David R., 1967, 3. William C., 1968, 4. 
Shirley D., 1969. Truck driver, N'fld. Sand and Gravel Co. 


de ROMOET 

H.R. Dupleix, 84 Main St., b. in Paris, France, Apr. 16, 1904, s. of 
H.R. Dupleixand Erna (Gaertner) de Romoet, Nat'l. Guard, 1928-31, m. 
Dorothy H. Byrne, b. inN.J., dau. of John and Agnes (Fitzgerald) 
Byrne, c. l. JeanM., 1932, 2. John R., 1933. Retired manager, parts 
division, General Motors Corp. The house at 84 Main St., was built circa 
1826 by Stearns, copying the style of Asher Benjamin. 


ROSS 

William D., 18 Glenwood Ave., b. in G'fld., Feb. 7, 1918, s. of Joseph 
Edward and Ruth Davis (Clark) Ross, U.S. Marines 1938-42, Cavite and 
Philippines, m. JuneIsabelle Stockwell, b. in Putney, Vt., June 8, 1921, 
dau. of Edmund Dexter and Rachel Adaline (Fuller) Stockwell, in Putney, 
Ven wor..co, 1947, cc.) EedmundJ.; 1948, 2. Janice L.,, 1953, 3. Glen- 
da D., 1955. Stationary fireman 2nd class, Farren Mem. Hosp., w. is 
salad chef at N'fld. Inn. 


SANT FOURNIER 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Lorrain (Wood), 112 Main St., b. in Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov. 26, 1913, dau. of Robert Lee and Laura Maude (Hall) Wood, c. 1. 
Robert, 1941, 2. Michelle, 1945. Mrs. Sant Fournier is descended through 
her grandfather, Dr. Norman P. Wood, back to Ebenezer Alexander one 
ofthe founders of the third settlement. Her home is actually two houses 
whichwere joined by Dr. Wood; one of them was originally on the Schell 
property and known as the Pierson House, 


SCHOE PF 

Roland Lincoln, School St., b. in Manchester, N.H., Feb. 12, 1919, s. 
of Martin and Dorothea (Simon) Schoepf, U.S. Army 1943-46, European 
Theater, m. Virginia Grof, b. in Pawtucket, R.I., Apr. 16, 1920, dau. 
of William F. and Martha A. Grof, in Manchester, N.H., Dec. 15, 1942, 
Geer eidesia i... 1947, 2. WilliamR., 1952, Sup't. of Schools in N.H., 
w. isasecretary. The Schoepf home was built by Ropes in 1901, origin- 
ally asa summer home forthe chaplainto Schell. It had its own electrical 
plant, the first in N'fld. 


SCOTT 

Elsie S., Pentecost Rd., b. in G'fld., July 2, 1899, dau. of William 
Avery andSusanF. (Sprague) Scott. Retired teacher of math and science 
at N'fld. School 1925-64. Curator of N'fld. Historical Society Museum 
and archivist of NMH School. 


SEVERANCE 
Irwin Milton, 126 Birnam Rd., b. in Gill, Mar. 4, 1898, m. Vivian M, 
Bolton, b. in Winchester, N.H., Dec. 19, 1900, dau. of C. Herbert and 
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Lena Rhoda (Barrows) Bolton, c. 1. Sybil H., 1922, 2. Shirley M., 1924, 
3. Eleanor M., 1929, 4. Irwin M., 1931. Farmer and night watchman. 
The Severance home was built in 1900, one of the first on Birnam Rd, It 
was originally usedas a boarding house for N'fld. Seminary students and 
for summer conferences. 


Severance, IrwinMilton, Jr.; Pierson Rd., b. in N'fld., Oct.»5, 1931; 
U.S. Army 1952-54, Korea, BronzeService Stars, United NationsS. V.C. 
Medal, KoreanService Medal, m. Alice Joyce Davenport, b. in G'fld., 
Aug. 7, 1934, dau. of Clayton Denisonand Alice May (Steiner) Davenport, 
in N'fld.:, Apr. 7,.1956,-c. le Polly]. , 1957; 2. Milton’ D; Gai9Seii sen 
M., 1961, 4. Stephen D., 1963. Sup't. of Grounds, NMH School. 


SHE LDON 

Mrs. Elinor (Smith), WarwickAve., b. inAcworth, N.H., Apr. 12, 1912, 
dau. of Walter G. and Jessamine (Ball) Smith, m. *Leale Herbert Shel- 
don, b. inSheffield, Vt., Feb. 28, 1905, d. June 14, 1972, s. of Herbert 
E. and Ethel (Hurlbut) Sheldon, c. 1. Andrew L., 1938, 2. Sally E., 
1941, 3. Christopher E., 1946. Mr. Sheldon was a dairy farmer and the 
Assessor of N'fld., 1954-72. The Sheldon home was built circa 1800. 


SHE PARD 

Dunham Oswell, 38 Main St., b. in Southington, Ct., Oct. 23, 1900, s. 
of Lewis Oswelland Julia Emeline (Dunham) Shepard, m. Marjorie Mae 
Curtis, b. inBristol, Ct., June9, 1915, dau. of George Walter and Ruby 
May (Fairclough) Curtis, inBristol, Ct., May 12, 1945, c. 1. Curtis D., 
1946, 2. Pamela, 1949. Retired, Stanley Tools Division of the Stanley 
Works. Mr. Shepard traces his ancestry back to Josephine (Park) Dun- 
ham of N'fld. who married Robert Dunham in 1851. 


Shepard, Curtis Dunham, Beers Plain Rd., b. in New Britain, Ct., 
Mar. 1, 1946, m. Joyce Marie Smith, b. in Hinsdale, N.H., June 26, 
1945, dau. of Bennie and Pauline (Saczawa) Smith, in Vernon, Vt., on 
Aug. 31, 1968, c. 1. Sharon L., 1969, 2. William C., 1971. Stock goods 
sorter. The Saczawa family came to N'fld. in 1918. 


SHEARER 

Robert B., Pine Meadow Rd., b. in N'fld., Nov. 28, 1915, sv of Rollia 
E,. and Lucy Belle (Browning) Shearer, m. Margaret A. Fish, b. in Col- 
rain, Dec. 4, 1916, dau. of Arthur and Leafie M. (Stetson) Fish, in Col- 
rain, May 25, 1940, c. l. Thomas R., 1941, 2. Edward D., 1943, 3 
Jeanne M., 1947, 4. Martha L., 1951, 5. Ruth L., 1955, 6. James R., 
1959. Dairy farmer and former N'fld. selectman, w. is a secretary- 
bookkeeper. Mr. Shearer traces his family back through his mother to 
Thomas Metcalf (1820-1901) who began farming in Pine Meadow on the 
site later to be known as the Tenney Farm. About 1/2 mile away, the 
Shearer dairy farm has been in operation since 1904. 


Shearer, Thomas Robert, Millers Falls Rd., b. inN'fld., Dec. 13, 1941, 
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m. Patricia EllenGrover, b. inBernardston, June 3, 1944, dau. of How- 
ard Joseph and Evelyn Mae (Deane) Grover, in Bernardston, Feb. 23, 
1963, c. 1. Paulette J., 1964, 2. Alison D., 1967, 3. Jennifer K., 1970. 
Self-employed farmer, w. is a part-time beautician. 


SHINE 

Lewis Donald, Warwick Rd., b. in Royalston, June 20, 1913, s. of Walte 
James and Ann Lucy (Hudson) Shine, m. Ethel May Traver, b. in Cold 
Springs, N.Y., July 15, 1913, dau. of Herbert Livingston and Hattie May 
(Mead) Traver, in Freedom Plaines, N.Y., Nov. 3, 1934, c. 1. David 
L., 1940, 2. Curtis T., 1942. Electric drill repairman, Millers Falls 
Tool Co. 


SHIPPA 

Movuertmarl, Rte. 142, b. in Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 7, 1938, s. of Eu- 
gene Shippa and Mabel Esther (Kent) Brown, m. Sadie Mae Cutler, b. 
in Orange, Apr. 25, 1939, dau. of Leroy Winfred and Doris Madelin 
(Goldsmith) Cutler, in Vernon, Vt., May 12, 1957, c. 1. Rebecca M., 
Peon meres vid ls, 1959, 3. Rory A., 1960, 4. Melinda’y. , 1962. Con- 
struction Laborer. 


SKILTON 

Merritt Camp, 123 Birnam Rd., b. in Morris, Ct., July 6, 1896, s. of 
Joel W. and Ida F. Skilton, m. *Helen Diana Scranton, b. in Durham, 
Ct., dau. of William and Mary Scranton, d. Sept. 27, 1955, c. 1. Mar- 
garet D., 1918. Retired Postmaster at East N'fld., 1923-57. 


SKINNER 

Howard B., Warwick Rd., b. in New Haven, Ct., Feb. 20, 1913, s. of 
Jesse H. and Minnie (Schelgel) Skinner, m. Michaeline Jurkowski, b. in 
Passaic, N.J., Apr. 26, 1916, dau. of John and Mary (Paulowitz) Jurk- 
owski, c. l. Jessie, 1942. Electric tool serviceman, w. is a bookkeeper. 
The Skinner home is a 150 yr. old Cape Cod type. 


SLIWA 

Joseph, FerryRd., b. inPoland, Mar. 19, 1891, s. of Jan and Marianna 
(Strsys) Sliwa, m. *HelenSmolen, b. in Poland, Feb. 26, 1899, d. Mar. 
7, 1971, dau. of Jacob and Julia (Cebula) Smolen, c. 1. Mary H., 1915, 
2. Edna K., 1916, 3. Agnes M., 1919, 4. Josephine A., 1926, 5. Joyce 
A., 1933. Painter and custodian, NMH School. 


SMITH 

Harrison Preserved, Jr., 23 HighlandAve., b. inN. Y., N. Y., Feb. 16; 
1904, s. of Harrison Preserved and Lena (Upham) Smith, U.S. Nat'l. 
Guard 1942-45, m. Gladis Pritchard, b. in Montclair, N.J., Aug. 22, 
1909, dau. of George O. and Gladis (Sewaal) Pritchard, c. 1. Harrison 
P. , 1936. Retired real estate broker, w. is a bank official. Mr. Smith is 
a descendent of Deacon Samuel Smith, N'fld. town blacksmith, and thus 
of Lt. Samuel Smith of Hatfield, a member of the committee issuing the 
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2nd charter inl1682. 23 Highland Ave. was originally moved from the site 
of the Schell Chateau and became ''Weir Cottage'' boarding delegates to 
Moody Conferences. As such it was managed by Mr. Smith's father in 
1900. Since then the house has been a dormitory, a nursing home, and 
apartment building, and nowit has been bought by the Smith family. Inter- 
estingly enough, the trees on Highland Ave. were planted by Leonard 
Smith, Mr. H. P. Smith, Jr.'s grand uncle. 


Smith, Harrison Preserved III, 50 Main St., b. in Montclair, N.J., 
Mar. 3, 1936, U.S. Army 1960-66, m. Louise Ada Bousquette, b. in De- 
troit, Mich., dau. of George and Mildred (Brace) Bousquette, c. l. 
Lauren L., 1961, 2. Stephen P., 1962, 3. Glenn P., 1965. YMCA Assoc- 
iate general director, Orange, N.J. The Smiths live in the old Minet 
House built by Pomeroy in 1783. 





Northfield Mountain pumped- storage project power house under con- 
struction in 1972. 


SMOLEN 

Joseph, Winchester Rd., b. in N'fld., Sept. 30, 1921, s. of Frank and 
Henrietta (Tkaczyk) Smolen, U.S. Army 1940-45, Europe, Africa, Sicily, 
Bronze Star, m,. Edith May Spaulding, b. in N'fld., May ll, 1918, dau. 
of Clarence H. and Margaret Edith (Buffum) Spaulding, in Brattleboro, 
Vt., Oct. 10, 1947, c. 1. James E., 1949, 2. Joanne E., 1951, 3. Nancy 
L., 1953, Carpenter, w. is a nurse and foster parent. 


SNOW 

Donald Ralph, Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in G'fld. , Aug. 7, 1937, s. of Win- 
fred Clarence and Vivien Bell (Cook) Snow, U.S. Army 1960-62, m. Ruth 
Eleanor Wood, b, inG'fld., Apr. 6, 1944, dau. of Earl Justus and Mar- 
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jorie Gertrude (Pease) Wood, in Bernardston, May 15, 1965, c. 1. Mich- 
elle L., 1971. Truck driver. 


SORENSON 

Mrs. AnnHurst (Vlerebome), 122 Birnam Rd. , b. in Lancaster, O., Dec. 
30, 1931, dau. of Arthur Manly and Mary Kathryn (Hurst) Vlerebome, c. 
1. Mary H., 1961, 2. John M., 1965. Mrs. Sorenson is a teacher of Old 
Testament and Associate Director of Outreach, NMH School. 


SPAU LDING 

James E., Winchester Rd., b. in N'fld., Mar. 13, 1921, s. of Clarence 
Halsey and Margaret Edith (Buffum) Spaulding, U.S. Army Air Corps 
1943-46, New Guinea, Dutch E. Indies, Philippines, m. Ruth E. L. (Merk) 
Helbig, b. in Chicago, [ll., Mar. 15, 1916, dau. of Julius L. and Alma 
A. (Weiss) Merk, inN'fld. , 1949, c. 1. Robert K. Helbig, 1939, 2. Susan 
D. Helbig, 1943, 3. DavidJ., 1950, 4. Paul H., 1952. Regional Director, 
Mass. Rehabilitation Commission, w. is a secretary. Mr. Spaulding's 
father came to N'fld. in 1917. 


SPENCER 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mason (Hall), Faculty House, b. in Hinsdale, N.H., dau. 
of Albert L. and Mary H. (Mason) Hall, m. *Ross Louis Spencer, b. in 
Covington, Va., Nov. 21, 1890, d. Apr. 5, 1965, s. of George T. and 
Mary (Jones) Spencer, c. 1. Ross L. , 1926, 2. Janet E., 1932, 3. Rodman 
J., 1937. Mr. Spencer was the founder and owner of Spencer Brothers, 
Inc. Mrs. Spencer's family, the Halls, trace their lineage back to five 
of the men who bargained with the Indians and then petitioned the General 
Court for the establishment of N'fld. in 1671-72, that is, Samuel Allen, 
William Janes, Samuel Chapin, William Hannum and John Hannum. 


Spencer, Ross L., 47 Birnam Rd., b. in G'fld., Nov. 26, 1926, U.S. 
Air Force 1945-47, Iceland, m. Carolyn Miller, b. in G'fld., May 30, 
1928, dau. of Carroll H. and Dorothy L. (Clapp) Miller, in N'fld., Jan. 
8, 1950, c. 1. Linda L., 1952, 2. Douglas A., 1955. Automobile dealer. 


Spencer, RodmanJones, Chula Vista Lane, b. in N'fld., Sept. 13, 1937, 
U.S. Army 1960-62, Germany, m. Joanne Frances Chula, b. in G'fld-. 
Sept. 30, 1940, dau. of Joseph Thomas and Stephanie Mary (Kwasnieski) 
Chula, inG'fld., Oct. 30, 1965, Service Manager, Spencer Brs., Inc., 
w. is a nurse, Farren. 


STACY 

Harrison G., Mt. Hermon Rd., b. in Gill, Jan. 31, 1899, s. of Gilbert 
A. and EvaM. (Whittaker) Stacy, U.S. Armed Forces 1917-18, m. Blan- 
che Lillian Stanclift, b. in Bernardston, Mar. 1, 1903, dau. of Millard 
Van Buren and Phebe Myriah (Johnson) Stanclift, inG'fld., Mar. 31, 1920, 
c. 1. AndrewR., 1924, 2. Gilbert H., 1925, 3. Phebe E., 1927, 4. David 
V., 1935, 5. Virginia A., 1946. Refired from NMH School. 
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STAFFORD 

Charles Lewis, Rte. 63, b. inG'fld., Feb. 16, 1920, s. of Charles Lewis 
and Gladys Luella (Cromack) Stafford, U.S. Marine Corps, 1944-46, m. 
Sybil Eunice Kemp, b. in Colrain, July 13, 1923, dau. of Earl Clemons 
and Emma Rosann (Lively) Kemp, in Colrain, July 16, 1941, c. 1. Eunice 
E., 1942, 2. Judith A., 1946, 3. Gary C., 1951. Engine house foreman 
and machinist, B & M Railroad, w. is a cashier and saleswoman., 


STANGE 

Wallace E., 18 North Lane, b. in S. Deerfield, Sept. 4, 1922, s. of John 
Andrew and Anna (Callahan) Stange, U.S. Marine Corps 1942-44, m. 
Eleanor Barnes, b. in Guilford, Vt., July 18, 1924, dau. of Leroy Rice 
and Lola (Kingsbury) Barnes, inS. Vernon, Vt., June 16, 1946, c. 1. 
CarolynE., 1950, 2. Barbara L., 1963. General Manager, Brattleboro 
Sand and Gravel. Mr. Stange has been active in town gov't., most re- 
cently as chairman of the School Committee. 


STEARNS 

Mrs. Helen May (Parker), 47 MainSt., b. in N'fld., Jan. 29, 1900, dau. 
of Charles Albert and Fannie May (Kelly) Parker, m. *Galen Gamble 
Stearns, b. in Hinsdale, N.H., May 4, 1902, d. Jan. 26, 1938, s. of 
Willis Dwight and Lizzie (Gamble) Stearns, c. 1. Dwight P., 1928, 2. 
Lois M., 1930. Clerk-accountant. The Stearns family dates back to Capt. 
Richard Beers who was slain by the Indians Sept. 4, 1675 at N'fld. The 
Parkers go back to Henry Parker who settled in N'fld. in 1860. 


STONE 

Mrs. Lura Maude (Buttrick), Warwick Rd., b. in Alexandria, N.H., 
Aug. 28, 1893, dau. of Fred Bean and Isadora Martha (Butler) Buttrick, 
m. *Fred EmersonStone, b. in Vernon, Vt., Dec. 12, 1892, d. June 12, 
1945, s. of Calvin Justice and Rachel Electa (Alexander) Stone, c. l. 
Niles E.:,.1921, 2. Fred J., 1923, 3.-CGarlJ., 1925, 4. Isabell 1271922) 


Stone, Niles Emerson, 35 Main St., b. in Vernon, Vt., Feb. 3, 192], 
Army Air Force 1943-45, m. Olive May Fisher, b. in N'fld., May 4, 
1925, daue. of Hermon B. and Harriet R. (Williams) Fisher, in N'fld., 
June 26, 1943, c. 1. Albert N., 1947, 2. David’ H., 1951, 3. Diane Hy? 
1951(preceding aretwins). Efficiency engineer, w. isa nurse. Mr. Stone 
was town constable for 19 years. 


Stone, Albert N., Warwick Ave., b. in G'fld., June 6, 1947, m. Patr- 
icia Ann Colbeth, b. inG'fld., Aug. 20, 1947, dau. of Raymond Lawrence 
and Louise Kathryn Colbeth, in Dillon, S.C., July 19, 1966, c. 1. Mich- 
elle L., 1970, 2. Michael A., 1972. Teacher, PVRS. 


Stone, Carl James, Commonwealth Ave., b. in N'fld., May 5, 1925, 
U.S. Army 1943-46, Purple Heart and 3 Bronze Stars, m. Gloria Jean 
Wagner, b. in G'fld., May 19, 1926, dau. of Frank Sidney and Lillian 
Esther (Mayo) Wagner, in G'fld., Aug. 24, 1947, c. 1. Carla J., 1954, 
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2. Carl J., 1955. Maintenance worker, w. is a clerical worker. 


STRATFORD 

HenryS., Millers Falls Rd., b. in Leverett, Feb. 20, 1925, s. of Will- 
iam J. and Gladys (Simmons) Stratford, m. Beverly Billings, b. in Bratt- 
leboro, Vt., Mar. 14, 1930, dau. of Malcolm R. and Viola Gaines Bill- 
ings, in Leverett, Jan. 3, 1948, c. 1. Derrell M., 1950. Grocery man- 
ager. 


SUMMERS 

RichardArthur, EastSt., b. in Guilford, Vt., Aug. 4, 1930, s. of Will- 
iam Henry and Blanche Lois (Baker) Summers. Staff Sgt., U.S. Army 
1953-. France1953-55, Germany 1957-60, Korea 1963-64, Vietnam 1967- 
72. Army commendation medal for meritorious service in Vietnam. 


SWEENEY 

Theodore Raymond, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Athol, Nov. 19, 1942, s. 
of Albert Peter and Evelyn (Deyo) Sweeney, m. Elizabeth Ann Matosky, 
b. in Montague City, July 3, 1946, dau. of Stephen Percy and Tessie 
Catherine (Boliski) Matosky, in N'fld., May 30, 1970, c. 1. Andrea L., 
1971, 2. Denise E., 1972. Truck driver. 


SZESTOWICKI 

Frank Peter, W. N'fld., b. in Hatfield, Dec. 2, 1912, s. of Joseph and 
Albina (Osepowicz) Szestowicki. Farmer. The Szestowicki family moved 
to N'fld. in 1914. 


TEMPLE 

Raymond Allen, E. N'fld. Rd., b. in Chelsea, June 12, 1901, s. of Oscar 
Albert and Lillian May (Saunders) Temple, Sea Bees 1943-45, Omaha 
BeachInvasion, m. Margaret Louise Ray, b. inWilmington, Vt., Jan. l, 
1904, dau. of Frank Elmer and Grace Mabel (Moore) Ray, in Vernon, Vt., 
Novy. 21, 1948, c. l. Patricia L., 1951. Retired carpenter. 


TENNEY 

Mrs. Louella Florence (Dunklee), Millers Falls Rd., b. in Vernon, Vt., 
Jan. 19, 1888, dau. of Adelbert Admiral and Florence Esther (Brown) 
Dunklee, m. *CharlesSumner Tenney, b. inHalifax, Vt., Oct. 24, 1885, 
d. Feb. 10, 1969, s. of Ernest James and Cora Jane (Sumner) Tenney, 
c. l. EstherM., 1910. 2. Elsie E., 1914, 3. Edith L., 1916, 4. Grace F., 
1919, 5. HazelC., 1922, 6. Ethel D., 1924. Mr. and Mrs. Tenney came 
to N'fld. to the Pine Meadows Dairy Farm in 1909. 


THAYER 

Donald L., New Plain Rd., b. in Ware, Feb. 18, 1934, s. of Leroy H. 
and ViolaM. (Moore) Thayer, U.S. Army 1955-57, m. Ruth M. Moore, 
b. in Waltham, Oct. 18, 1934, dau. of Clarence A. and Flora M. (Coll- 
ier) Moore, in Athol, Feb. 19, 1955, c. 1. Sidney L., 1957, 2. Vicki A., 
1960, 3. Kevin R., 1961, 4. Tammy M., 1964. Carpenter. 
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THOMPSON 

Ray Kinsman, Pentecost Rd., b. in N'fld., May 18, 1910, s. of George 
Timothy and Ethel Florence (Kinsman) Thompson, U.S. Army 1942-45, 
Pacific Theater, Victory Medal, m. Helen Louise Vorce, b. in Somer- 
ville, July 10, 1908, dau. of Martin Everett and Lizette Lydia (Jaynes) 
Vorce, inN'fld., Junel8, 1938, c. 1. Jean L., 1947, 2. Carol E., 1949. 
Owner-operator Ray Thompson's Texaco Service Station, w. is a teacher 
of Latin, Englishand History. Mrs. Thompson is descended through her 
mother from Parson William Janes, preacher to the first settlement in 
1673. 


TIE 

Edward P.., School St. bo in NoY., N.Y., July i192 ee ore 
Tie and Eleanor Ruth (Holland) Webster, U.S. Army 1940-45, Hawaii, 
Battle of Pearl Harbor and Christmas Island, m. Lillian Melissa Brochu, 
b. in Pinckney, Mich., Apr. 9, 1925, dau. of Clifford Francis and Pearl 
Marie (Hanes) Brochu, in Gt. Barrington, Sept. 25, 1945, c. 1. Ronald 
T., 1946, 2. Lorraine C., 1951. Mr. Tie's father came from Spain to 
study at Mt. Hermon. The Tie home was built circa 1830. 


TOWNSEND 

Jeanette Lilian, 186 Main St., b. in Jersey City, N.J., dau. of William 
Franklin Townsend and Jeanette Theresa (Conley) Mitchell. Retired from 
the editorial field. 


TRUMBELL 

John Calder, PiersonRd., b. in Haverhill, Apr. 29, 1914, s. of George 
E. and Rebecca Belle (Campbell) Trumbell, U.S. Navy 1952-55, m. Mad- 
eline Grace Smart, b. in Haverhill, July 30, 1910, dau. of Henry P. and 
Kathleen Grace (Wood) Smart, in Haverhill, Sept. 16, 1951, c. 1. Robert 
E., 1954, 2. John S., 1955. Teacher, w. is a secretary. Mr. Trumbull 
receivedthe Wiegand Award for Excellence in Teaching in 1967 and was 
selected a leader in American Secondary Education in 1971. 


VINTEN 

Mrs. Grace G. (Bitzer), 23 Highland Ave., b. in Turners Falls, Apr. 
22, 1906, dau. of William and Mary Anna (Kopf) Bitzer, m. *Edward M. 
Vinten, b. in N. Y:, N.Y., Nov. 7, 1896, s.°of William Cc. Rh. ano ee 
Watson (Raymond) Vinten, c. 1. DeanJ., 1946. Retired teacher, Wiegand 
award for excellence in teaching, 1966. 


WAASER 

Harry J., Beers Plain Rd., b. in Brooklyn, NoY., July 20, 19ii ee 
Gustave T. andMargaretG,. (Lyall) Waaser, m. Edith G. Cregar, b. in 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., Junel3, 1911, dau. of Charles S. and Grace (Ham- 
ilton) Cregar, on Rustic Ridge, Sept. 2, 1935, c. 1. John H., 1942, 2. 
H. Lyall, 1943, 3. CarolM., 1945. Motel manager and department store 
buyer, w. is reservations manager. 
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WALKER 


William C., Elm Ave., b. in Andover, Aug. 2, 1907, s. of William C. 
and RebeccaS, (Cottle) Walker, m. Florence Helen Miller, b. in N'fld. , 
Sept. 14, 1914, dau. of Leon C. and Lula (Hale) Miller, in Peterburg, 
Mowe, 25, 1933, c. 1. William G., 1934, 2. Sidney C.., 1936, 3. 
Roland D., 1941, 4. RichardJ., 1943, 5. Douglas M., 1944, 6. Ethel L., 
1947. Oil burner technician, w. is a bag machine operator. On old town 
maps the Walker place is known as Long's Court. 


Walker, William C., PiersonRd., b. inN'fld., June 10, 1934, m. Bar- 
bara Ann Cregar, b. in Richmond Hill, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1936, dau. of 
HamiltonS. andGraceM. (Peck) Cregar, in N'fld., Nov. 19, 1955, c.-1. 
Tamietavee 1960, 2. Thomas By, 1967; 3. Jacqueline lL.) 19687-Self- 
employed in a paving and trucking business, also snowmobile sales; w. 
is a nurse, 
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Troop 166 Girl Scouts above are Virginia Pierce, Robin Barrett, Sharon 
James, Sharon Holloway, Suzanne Mitchell. 


WALLACE 

Linwood Robbins, 90 Birnam Rd., b. in Portland, Me., June ll, 1929, 
s. of Owen Leroy and Leora Helen (Robbins) Wallace, Naval Reserve 
1948-57, m. Mary Louise Brown, b. in G'fld., Feb. 26, 1929, dau. of 
Harry Masonand Helen Louise (Austin) Brown, June 20, 1953, c. l. Mark 
R., 1954, 2. Gary S., 1954 (preceding are twins) 3. Eric P., 1956, 4. 
Karen L., 1959. Industrial Arts teacher. 


WARE 
John David, 15 Maple St. , b. inG'fld., July 24, 1937, s. of Verne Clinton 
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and Marion L. (Mann) Ware, U.S. Army 1960-62, m. Shirley Louise 
Smith, b. inHinsdale, N.H., Sept. 14, 1941, dau. of Bennie and Pauline 
(Saczawa) Smith, in N'fld., May 21, 1960, c. 1. David J., 1963, 2. Tho- 
mas C., 1969. 3. *Timothy A., 1969. Custodian. 


WELLS 

Mrs. Lillian(Gray), 92 Main St., b. in Fall River, Jan. 12, 1896, dau. 
of Alexander Stewart and Margaret Gray, m. *Wayne Baguley Wells, d. 
May 14, 1941, c. 1 Margaret E., 1929, 2. David B., 1933. Psychiatric 
social worker. 


WELNER 

Charles Edward, East St., b. in Topsham, Me., Sept. 3, 1935, s. of 
James Thomas and Florence Mildred (Wheeler) Welner, m. Barbara Joan 
Beals, b. in Monticello, Me., Sept. 16, 1937, dau. of Gerald William 
and Rosina (Piraino) Beals, in Topsham, Me., Jan. 1, 1955, c. 1. Bev- 
erly R., 1955, 2. Karen J., 1958, 3. Randall C., 1961. Guidance coun- 
selor and football coach, PVRS. 


WETHERBE 

FranklinB., Millers Falls Rd., b. in Harrisville, N.H., Apr. 17, 1918, 
s. of Harry Elwood and Alleene Katherine (Bond) Wetherbe, m. June Ra- 
chel Browning, b. in N'fld., July 31, 1923, dau. of Homer Franklin and 
Ida (Schworm) Browning, on July 22, 1961. Laborer, w. is a teacher. 
Mrs. Wetherbe traces her ancestry through her father to Thomas Met- 
calf (1820-1901) who farmed in Pine Meadow on the site later known as 
the Tenney Farm. 


WHITE 

Mrs. Alma Gertrude (Williams), 48 Main St., b. in Warwick, Nov. 13, 
1899, dau. of Frederick Barnardand Fannie May (Putnam) Williams, m. 
*Lester Perine White, b. in Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 18, 1894, d. Aug. 
14, 1972, s. of Edwin Thomas and Ella Francis (Abrams) White, U.S. 
Army 1917-19, 1942-46, clergyman. c. 1. Edwin F., 1930, 2. Robert F., 
1932, 3. William B., 1934. Registered nurse anesthetist. Mrs. White's 
grandfather, Joseph Williams, settled in N'fld. in about 1900 and built 
the store at 60 Main St. 


WILCOX 

Mrs. Elizabeth (Heath), 6 Hamilton Dr., b. in Brooklyn, N.Y., July 19, 
1909, dau. of Virgil Price and Jennie (Seaman) Heath, m. *Alfred Miles 
Wilcox, c. l. John F., 1940, 2. Ann W., 1944. Retired teacher of Eng- 
lish in N'fld. Schools. 


WILLIAMS 

DeanW., Warwick Ave., b. Mar. 19, 1910, s. of Frank W. and Mavorette 
(Reed) Williams, m. *Catherine H. Williams, d. Feb. 28, 1955, c. l. 
Donald W., 1936, 2, Richard A., 1937, 3. Robert D., 1941. Employed 
Millers Falls Tool Co. 
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WILLIAMS 
Howard Eugene, 12 Parker Ave., b. in Topsham, Vt., Nov. 29, 1919, 
s. of Eugene and Margaret (Bixby) Williams, m. Edith Louella Tenney, 
b. inN'fld. June 20, 1916, dau. of Charles Sumner and Louella Florence 
(Dunklee) Tenney, in N'fld., c. 1. Alice J., 1940, 2. Carolyn R., 1943, 
oe) wWennis H,, 1947, 4. Janet R., 1950, 5. Nancy E,, 1952, 6. Martha 
J., 1953, 7. Howard J., 1958. Oil burner technician, w. is a part-time 
payrollclerk. Mrs. Williams parents came to N'fld. in 1909 to the Pine 
Meadows Dairy Farm. 


WILSON 

Frederick Colburn, 34 Highland Ave., b. in Andover, Oct. 21, 1894, s. 
of Frederick Arthur and Florence (Nason) Wilson, U.S. Field Signal Bat- 
talion1918-19, France, m. *Esther Gregory, b. in Lincoln Park, N.J., 
Oct. 5, 1895, d. Apr. 29, 1971, dau. of Luther E. and Anna (Roome) 
Crecory, ce, JaneR., 1922, 2. Ruth B., 1924, 3. John F..,, 1933. Re- 
tired Congregational minister. Mr. Wilson's home was built in 1902 by 
Fred Holton. 


WOLF 

Frederick Raymond, Mt. Hermon Sta. Rd., b. in Brooklyn, N.Y., July 
11, 1907, s. of Otto and Anna (Blauth) Wolf, m. *Esther Louise Wolf, d. 
Oct. 17, 1966, c. 1. Joyce A. , 1935, Retired registered pharmacist, own- 
er and operator of a pharmacy. 


WOOD 

Lewis Hervey, 154 Main St., b. in N'fld., July 9, 1905, s.. of Francis 
Volney and Hattie Estelle (Hervey) Wood. Postmaster, Mt. Hermon. Mr. 
Wood traces his ancestry back to Ezekiel Wood, b. in N'fld. Jan. 9, 
1794. Inthe early days ''Burt's Store'' stood at 154 Main St. ; the present 
home was built circa 1790 by Eli Colton. 


WRIGHT 

Mark Luther, Warwick Ave., b. in Coventry, Vt., Nov. 27, 1913, s. of 
Allison Mark and Marion Edith (Guild) Wright, U.S. Navy 1944-45, m. 
Mildred Minnie Holloway, b. in Greensboro, Vt., Aug. 23, 1915, dau. 
of James and Hattie Irene (Crowe) Holloway, in N'fld., c. 1. Raymond 
W., 1944. Grinder, G'fld. Tap and Die. 


Wright, Raymond Wendell, LymanSt., b. inG'fld., May 24, 1944, U.S. 
Navy 1964-68, Vietnam, Vietnamese Service Medal, m. Karen Mae 
Thompson, b. inG'fld., Jan. 18, 1948, dau. of George James and Doris 
Lillian (Samson) Thompson, inMillers Falls, Aug. 29, 1970, c. 1. Mar- 
ciaJ., 1971. Truck driver and storekeeper, Holloway and Turner, Inc. 


YOUNG 

Harold Allen, 173 Main St., b. in G'fld., Mar. 9, 1906, s. of Charles 
Aaron and Charlotte Elizabeth (Allen) Young, m. Helen (Lewis) Knowl- 
ton, b. in Westminster, Vt., Apr. 6, 1903, dau. of Alonzo Stevens and 
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Nettie Louise (Rice) Lewis, in Amherst, May 20, 1966, c. 1. Barbara 
Knowlton Jones, 1935, Retired music teacher, w. is a retired teaching 
principal. 


YOUNG 

William John, Millers Falls Rd., b. in Newport, R.I., June 5, 1919, s. 
of John Fernandes and Rose (Sousa) Young, m. Grace Florence Tenney, 
b. inN'fld., Feb. 18, 1919, dau. of Charles Sumner and Louella Florence 
(Dunklee) Tenney, in Vernon, Vt., Jan. 10, 1943, c. 1. Alfred W., 1945, 
2. KelvinA., 1949, 3. William J., 1951. Papermaker, constable, w. is 
a bookkeeper. Mrs. Young's parents came to N'fld. to Pine Meadow Farm 
in 1909. 


YUCAVITCH 

David Adam, Lyman HillRd., b. in Worcester, Dec. 5, 1945, s. of John 
andAgnes Boyden (Harris) Yucavitch, m. Rhoda Stanhope, b. in Worc- 
ester, Sept. 10, 1944, dau. of George Edward and Hazel (Richardson) 
Stanhope, in Rindge, N.H., Aug. 29, 1963, c. 1. Cheryl R., 1964, 2. 
Jennifer H., 1966. Computer programmer, Erving Paper Mills. Mr. 
Yucavitchis related through his mother to the late Frank Boyden of Deer- 
field. 


ZABKO 

RonaldJohn, Maple St., b. in Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1936, s. of Leo 
H. and Dorothy (Millard) Zabko, Nat'l. Guard 1951-59, m. Margaret 
Louise Murphy, b. in Palm Beach, Fla., Jan. 1, 1941, dau. of John Jo- 
seph and Susan (Kerigan) Murphy, in Erving, June 18, 1959, c. 1. Ronald 
J., 1960, 2. Teresa S., 1972. Milk transportation. 
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